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The  established  reputation  ofthis  series  ofannuals,  ren- 
ders the  usual  preliminary  notice  of  the  Publishers  almost 
a  work  of  supererogation,  and  in  stating  that  the  literary 
and  artistic  management  of  this,  the  eleventh  volume, 
remains  in  the  same  well-tried  hands,  that  have  elevated 
the  work  to  its  present  high  and,  we  trust,  well-deserved 
popularity,  we  feel  confident  that  further  preface  is  un- 
necessary. The  light  of  experience,  and  the  natural 
desire  for  improvement,  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
every  department  of  the  work,  and  we  present  this  num- 
ber of  the  Friendship's  Offering  to  the  public,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  it  will  more  than  maintain  the  former 
reputation  of  the  series. 
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FRIENDSHIP'S    OFFERING. 


THE  CHILD  AT  THE  BATH. 


BY  A  BACHELOR. 


Having  no  children  of  my  own,  I  have  always  felt  a 
singular  concern  for  those  of  other  people,  and  have  been 
induced  to  bestow  no  slight  share  of  study  on  the  science 
of  mental  and  physical  education.  "  Old  maids'  children, 
and  bachelors'  wives,"  you  know,  are  proverbial  for  their 
scientific  training  and  admirable  accomplishments,  and 
I  have  seldom  been  satisfied  with  the  domestic  discipline 
observed  in  the  families  of  most  of  my  friends.  It  is 
usually,  by  far  too  cautious  and  rigid.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  the  young  human  fruit-tree  trained  up  after  the 
'  fashion  of  an  espalier ;  and  having  been  reared  entirely 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  without  the  slightest  restraint 
upon  my  will,  from  the  days  of  mud-pie  making,  to  the 
age  of  gray  hairs,  I  have  always  been  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  largest  liberty,  and  an  unbounded  fa- 
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vourite  with  the  small  fry,  though  somewhat  a  terror  to 
their  mothers.     For  the  latter  circumstance  I  have  never 
been  able  fully  to  account,  but  have  attributed  it  mainly 
to   the   rapid    deterioration  of  the  digestive  faculties  of 
modern  children,  through  the  hereditary  and  still  actively 
increasing  vices  of  civilization,  by  which  the  juvenile 
stomach  has  become  singularly  intolerant  of  ginger-nuts, 
mint-stick,  and  molasses  candy.    They  do  say,  that  after 
a  visit  from  me,  the  little  masters  invariably  lose  their 
appetite  for  next  day's  dinner,  and  the  little  misses  are 
sure  to  be  kept  at  home  from  school  with  the  headache. 
Now,   although   certainly  no  poet,  I    am  sometimes 
induced  to  indite  a  few  doggerel  lines  for  the  amusement 
of  my  young  friends ;  and  if  these  rhymes  are  not  re- 
markable for  wit,  they  have  occasionally  won  some  trivial 
reputation  by  becoming  "  the  cause  of  wit  in  others." 

Among  the  families  of  my  acquaintance  upon  whose 
patience  I  am  most  prone  to  intrude,  for  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  the  desolation  of  a  lone  gentleman  who  has 
weathered  the  midland  cape  of  centennial  existence,  there 
is  one  to  which  I  am  particularly  attached ;  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  wife  of  my  friend  is  in  this  instance  peculiarly 
punctilious  in  the  management  of  her  children, — a  sweet 
girl  of  ten  years,  and  a  bouncing  boy  of  four ; — thus 
furnishing  me  with  ample  opportunity  for  the  indulgence 
of  my  natural  propensity  for  finding  fault  and  giving 
advice.     This,  she  is  so  amiable  as  to  bear  without  ren- 
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dering  herself  disagreeable  by  unnecessary  objection, 
while  allowing  me  the  gratifying  assurance,  that  if  I  do 
no  good  thereby,  at  least,  I  do  no  harm ;  for  the  advice 
is  never  taken. 

The  other  evening  "  I  happened  in,"  as  they  say  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  Yankee  colonies  at  the  West, 
when  the  family  group  was  rendered  unusually  complete 
by  the  presence  of  the  grandfather  of  the  flock,  a  ruddy 
old  Scotchman,  who  still  retained  and  cultivated  his  love 
for  malt  and  mountain-dew,  his  rubicund  nose,  snufF- 
concealed  waistcoat,  thrift,  iron  principles,  shrewdness, 
and  quaint  brogue,  untouched  by  the  attrition  of  fifty 
years  of  American  life. 

"Oh!  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr,  Smith,"  cried 
Emily,  the  elder  child  ;  "  Grandpa  has  just  brought  me  a 
new  picture  for  my  album,  and  I  want  you  to  write  me 
some  verses  to  match  it, — now,  right  away ;"  and  she 
handed  me  a  very  pretty  mezzotint  from  Howard's  picture 
of  Italian  peasant  children  with  their  mother  at  a  bath. 

"  Grandpa  says  these  are  exact  likenesses  of  me 
and  mother,  and  little  Johnny,"  she  added,  as  she 
bounded  away  to  find  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 

"  Gin'  ye  put  yersel  at  the  head  o'  the  family,  Emily," 
remarked  the  old  man  ;  "  ye  maun  e'en  tak  wee  Johnny 
on  yer  right  han',  for  it's  time  for  yer  mother  to  sit  at  the 
foot  o'  the  board,  and  I'll  just  tak  my  place  at  the  side- 
table."     But  Emily  was  out  of  hearing  before  the  lesson 
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was  well  begun  ;  and  the  old  man,  helping  himself  to  a 
huge  pinch  of  snuff,  good-naturedly  bided  his  time. 

The  child  returned  almost  immediately,  and  placing 
the  writing  materials  before  me  said,  "  There  now,  write 
right  away,  and  read  it  aloud  when  you  have  done,  so 
that  I  may  know  that  Grandpa  does  not  cheat  me  in 
copying  it  into  the  album." 

While  I  carelessly  executed  Emily's  commands  ;  for 
I  have  never  been  able  to  deny  the  little  blue-eyed  witch 
in  anything ;  Grandpa  was  repeating  his  lesson  on  family 
precedences'  with  notes,  comments,  illustrations,  and  a 
voluminous  appendix ;  so  that,  by  the  time  it  was  con- 
cluded, my  task  was  done,  and  the  result  read  aloud  for 
the  edification  of  the  company. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  however  unworthy  of  place 
these  dull  rhymes  may  appear  among  the  gems  of  your 
Friendship's  Offering,  the  thoughts  they  so  rudely  ex- 
press were  taken  from  a  proof  of  your  frontispiece ;  and, 
as  there  is  at  least  some  pith  in  the  closing  commentary 
of  my  Scotch  friend,  I  leave  them  at  your  disposal. 

Prattler  with  the  curly  hair, 

Sure  'tis  supererogation 
In  your  careful  mother  there, 

Thus  to  doom  you  to  lavation. 

What  if  you  have  caught  a  stain. 
Romping  with  your  blue-eyed  sister, 
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Why  subject  you  to  this  pain  ? 

There  are  things  dirt  cannot  blister, 


Even  virtue  runs  to  vice, 

When  it  mounts  to  exaggeration  ; 
Nicety  is  over-nice, 

When  it  goes  beyond  the  occasion  : 

And,  in  truth,  I've  often  thought. 
Infant  smiles  and  childish  graces 

Brightest  shone  when  they  were  caught 
Beaming  forth  from  dirty  faces.    ■ 

If  to  tremble  I  were  led, 

For  the  health  of  son  or  daughter, 
I  should  view  with  equal  dread 

Too  much  wine  or  too  much  water. 

» 
"  To  be  seen  and  not  be  heard," 

"  Hold  your  head  up  and  look  manly  ;" 

Such  from  pa  and  ma  the  word, 

Taught  all  children,  but  how  vainly  ? 

Nature,  sure,  made  girls  and  boys 
Most  expressly — Muse,  be  civil ! — 

To  ask  questions,  make  a  noise. 
Kick  up  heels,  and  play  the  — ! 
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^'^ Mischief .''^  interrupted  Grandpa;  "let  it  be  mischief, 
Johnny.  Speak  always  wi'  reverence  of  auld  Mahoun, 
when  the  bairnies  are  about :  he's  unco  quick  o'  hearin, 
an'  is  apt  "to  come  when  he's  called.  It's  no  canny  to 
mak  him  feel  too  much  at  hame  by  yer  ain  ingle-side. 
'Mickle  dirt  maks  leetle  hurt,'  when  it  only  comes  near 
the  face  and  the  ban's,  but  when  it  touches  the  mind, 
Johnny,  it  sticks." 

"  '  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks,' "  I  replied,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  you  know  very  well  that,  '  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure,'  and  I  have  always  thought  it  the  height  of 
folly  to  bring  up  children  in  ignorance^  and  call  it  inno- 
cence. They  must  hear  such  words  continually ;  for 
everybody  uses  them  ;  but  you  have  often  seen  how  the 
polished  leaf  of  the  water-lily  casts  the  spray,  and 
remains  as  pure  from  stain  as  ever,  no  matter  how 
muddy  the  current  may  be  ;  just  as  the  drops  trickled 
off,  carrying  the  dirt  along  with  them,  from  the  downy 
back  of  the  bright  little  urchin  in  Emily's  picture,  when 
he  rose  shivering  from  his  plunge." 

"  Dinna  be  soapin'  bad  manners  with  saws,  Johnny," 
replied  the  old  man ;  "  the  suds  will  mak  the  sin  soak 
into  the  skin,  be  it  ever  so  downy.  Did  ye  ever  handle 
the  leaf  of  the  water-lily,  when  it  was  young  and  tender  ? 
How  soon  the  down  that  turns  the  spray,  is  lost  under 
a  rude  touch !  An'  then  the  water  soaks  thTough  an' 
through,  an'  the  bare  ribs  show  out  plain,  an'  the  mud 
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sticks  close,  till  the  bonny  green  leaf  is  nothing  but  a 
dirty  brown  'atomy,  that  soon  sinks  into  the  stream  and 
is  forgotten.  Ye  are  eloquent  and  poetical,  Johnny,  but 
the  de'il  tak  such  reasonin' ! — Gude  forgie  me !  I'm 
committin'  the  varra  sin  I  censure.  Come  hither,  Emily  ; 
come  hither,  my  bonny  dochter !  If  your  uncle  writes 
that  naughty  word  in  your  album,  scratch  it  out,  my 
darlin !  scratch  it  out,  an'  write  '  mischief  in  its  place." 

"  But  that  will  spoil  both  rhyme  and  measure,"  said  I. 

"  Morality  is  the  best  of  measures,  and  reason  is  better 
than  rhyme — Bring  me  my  pipe,  Emily ;"  returned  the 
old  man  firmly  :  so  I  was  fain  to  preserve  the  pure  page 
of  the  child's  album  from  unnecessary  scratching,  by 
finishing  my  doggerel  with  a  dash. 


A  REVERIE. 


BY  JOHN  GALT,  ESQ. 


The  stars  were  out,  and  the  moon  was  up, 

And  the  gentle  summer  sea. 
In  the  moonlight  lay,  like  a  baby's  eye, 

That,  mindless,  floats  so  free. 

'Twas  then  in  that  still  hour  of  rest, 

On  the  ghastly  cliffs  alone, — 
As  I  looked  where  the  tombs  were  in  moonshine  drest, 
Pageants  of  feasts  where  the  worm  is  the  guest, 

And  for  mirth  is  the  epitaph's  moan ; 

At  my  side,  and  within  the  shadow,  there, 

I  beheld  an  aged  man : 
His  eyes,  methought,  were  like  mine  own — 
But  his  face,  though  shrivelled  with  eild  and  care, 
And  in  lineaments  seeming  like  one  I  had  known — 

Was  the  wreck  of  a  nobler  plan. 

*'  O,  why  dost  thou  sighl"  said  that  mystical  one, 
And  I  shook ; — for  his  voice  was  like  mine — 
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"  Look  here  !"  and  he  opened  his  bosom,  and  lo  ! 
I  beheld  a  broad  muTor,  and,  in  it,  a  show 
Of  phantoms — O  life  !  such  are  thine ! 

The  hopes  of  the  schoolboy, — the  blossoms  of  spring, 
The  dews  of  the  morning,  all  sparkling  and  gay, — 
All  thoughts  that  invite,  and  all  fancies  that  bring, 
Shone  there — like  the  vapours  that  omen  the  day. 

Anon,  dim  o'er  the  wizard  glass, 
As  clouds  obscure  the  April  scene, 
With  dark  eclipse,  slow  shadows  pass, 
And  veil  the  sunshine  that  hath  been. 

Then  other  sights,  and  visions  fair. 
Dawned  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  true  : 
But  many  a  flower  fell  withering  there — 
The  promises  that  youth  must  rue. 

The  bloom,  the  smile,  the  eye  of  light, 
Th'  Aurora  of  th'  impassioned  heart. 
With  all  that  charms  the  youthful  sight — 
All — that  from  all  so  soon  will  part. 

But  ere  the  flood  of  fond  regret 
Had  risen  o'er  my  saddened  eye. 
The  glass  was  changed,  and,  darker  yet, 
New  phantasies  were  gliding  by. 
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Towering  amidst  that  gloomy  show, 
I  saw  Ambition's  minion  ride, 
To  conquer  and  to  overthrow, 
In  panoply  of  manhood's  pride. — 
Alas  !  by  some  inglorious  chance, 
The  challenger  of  fate  and  fame 
Shrinks  to  a  thrall — quakes  at  a  glance — 
In  servitude  and  shame. 

"  Wherefore  is  this?" — indignant  roused, 
I  turned,  and  to  the  Geni  said, — 

"  That,  still,  at  each  new  turn  of  life, 
New  auguries  of  wo  and  strife 
Should  fated  man  be  doomed  to  dread  1" 

His  withered  hand,  of  charnel  hues. 

He  raised,  and  pointing  to  the  tombs, — 

Spoke  echoless — "  O,  who  would  choose 

To  enter  those  funereal  glooms. 

Were  hopes  assured,  were  all  the  flowers 

That  bloom  and  brighten,  in  life's  path, 

To  flourish  in  immortal  bowers  1 — 

'Tis  Disappointment  that  disarrows  Death." 


THE  LETTRE-DE-CACHET. 

BY  J.  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES. 

"It  must  come  down  ?"  exclaimed  Julian,  *' French- 
men will  no  longer  endure  it.  It  is  enough  to  have  one's 
life  and  liberty  at  the  disposal  of  bad  laws,  without  hold- 
ing them  at  the  caprice  of  a  nobleman  or  a  king  !  What's 
a  man's  life  worth  without  security  of  person  and  pro- 
perty ?  I  may  possess  health,  I  may  possess  honesty,  I 
may  be  blessed  with  wife  and  children,  my  affairs  may 
thrive,  I  may  have  friends  on  every  side  of  me ;  and  yet 
may  end  my  days  in  a  dungeon  if  I  happen  to  displease 
a  man  in  power. — It  must  come  down  7" 

*'  What  must  come  down  ?"  demanded  Monsieur  le 
Croix,  suddenly  entering  the  apartment;  "what  must 
come  down  ?"  repeated  he  in  a  still  more  authoritative 
tone. 

"  The  Bastile,"  replied  Julian,  calmly  raising  his  eyes, 
which  at  first  he  had  dropped,  and  fixing  them  steadily, 
but  respectfully  upon  his  master.     There  was  a  pause. 

"  Julian,"  at  length  said  Monsieur  le  Croix,  "  I  have 
heard  of  this  before.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  talking 
treason  ?" 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Julian,  rather  doggedly  ;  "  but  I  also 
know  that  I  am  talking  reason  and  justice." 

" That  is,  as  you  conceive"  rejoined  Monsieur  le 
Croix.  He  took  a  turn  or  two  across  the  apartment. 
"  Julian,"  resumed  he,  "  you  are  a  dissatisfied  man,  and 
there  are  too  many  such  in  France.  You  are  a  danger- 
ous man,  too  ;  for  you  read,  and  talk  of  what  you  read, 
and  unsettle  the  opinions  of  those  who  know  less  than 
you  do  ;  you  are  tainted  with  that  feeling  of  jealousy 
and  rancour,  with  which  Frenchmen  unhappily  begin  to 
regard  the  established  and  venerable  institutions  of  their 
country.  How  came  it  that  you  treated  with  insolence, 
to-day,  the  valet  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  St.  Ange  ?" 

"  Because  he  treated  me  with  insolence,"  answered 
Julian — "  he  called  me  to  hold  his  horse  while  he 
alighted ;  as  though  I  had  been  his  master's  groom !" 

"  Was  it  not  rather  because  his  master  is  a  noble- 
man ?"  sternly  interrogated  Monsieur  le  Croix.  "  You 
have  been  insolent  to  the  Count,  too,"  resumed  he. 

"  He  threatened  to  apply  his  whip  to  my  shoulders," 
said  Julian,  "  and  I  told  him  that  he  had  better  reserve 
it  for  his  horse." 

"  And  had  he  put  his  threat  into  execution,  what 
would  you  have  done  ?" 

Julian  was  silent. 

"  Answer  me,  sir,"  cried  his  master. 

Julian  folded  his  arms,  but  still  made  no  reply. 
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"  Am  I  to  be  answered  ?"  coolly  demanded  Monsieur 
le  Croix.  *'  I  see  the  future  traitor  in  you,  Julian," 
continued  he ;  "  this  insubordination  is  only  mischief  in 
the  bud.     'Twill  come  to  more  and  to  worse." 

"  May  be,"  said  Julian. 

"  I  command  you  to  answer  me  !"  impatiently  ex- 
claimed the  former.  "  What  would  you  have  done,  had 
the  Count  struck  you  ?" 

"  Struck  him  again  !"  indignantly  vociferated  Julian, 
*'  though  my  hand  had  been  cut  off  the  very  next 
moment." 

"  So  the  Count  thought,"  said  Monsieur  le  Croix, 
resuming  his  coolness. 

"  I  saw  it,"  said  Julian. 

"  How  ?"  inquired  his  master. 

"  He  changed  colour,"  said  Julian,  "  and  he  changed 
his  mind  too ;  for  he  applied  his  whip  to  the  shoulders 
of  his  valet  instead  of  mine,  and  walked  into  the 
chateau." 

"  And  you  think  the  Count  was  afraid  of  you  ?"  said 
Monsieur  le  Croix.  "  The  Count  afraid  of  you  !  Do 
you  know  the  power  of  the  Count  1" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Julian ;  "  and  the  character  of  the 
Count.  He  is  not  fit  to  be  admitted  into  an  honest 
man's  family." 

"  How  ?" 

"  He  is  the  most  dissolute  young  nobleman  in  Paris." 
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"  Dare  you  say  so  ?" 

"  He  is  a  libertine,  sir !  I  can  prove  it, — what,  then, 
should  prevent  me  from  saying  it  1" 

"  Respect  to  me,"  said  Monsieur  le  Croix.  "  Julian, 
you  quit  my  service,"  added  he. 

"  Very  well." 

"  You  quit  it  to-night !" 

"  Very  well." 

"  This  hour  !" 

"  This  minute !"  exclaimed  Julian,  walking  coolly  to 
the  other  side  of  the  apartment,  and  taking  his  hat  from 
a  peg  upon  which  it  had  been  hung.  "  Good  bye,  sir," 
said  he ;  but  he  stopped  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door, 
and  turning,  stood  and  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  Monsieur 
le  Croix  :  "  I  have  been  a  faithful  servant  to  you,  sir," 
resumed  Julian. 

Monsieur  le  Croix  made  no  reply. 

"  I  always  respected  you." 

Still  Monsieur  le  Croix  was  silent. 

"  I  always  loved  you." 

Not  a  word  from  Monsieur  le  Croix. 

"  I  always  shall  love  you,"  cried  Julian,  and  turned 
to  go. 

"Stay,"  said  his  master,  "you  have  lived  with  me 
eight  years.  You  have  been  a  faithful  servant  to  me — 
up  to  this  moment.  But  you  are  a  dangerous  subject. 
You  have  begun  to  think  for  yourself — to  question  the 
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rights  of  your  betters — to  make  light  of  the  distance 
which  stands  between  them  and  you.  Because  a 
nobleman  happens  to  lose  his  temper,  you  put  yourself 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  him — you  give  him  word 
for  word,  and  would  give  him  blow  for  blow — and  in 
your  master's  house  !"  Monsieur  le  Croix  took  a  purse 
from  his  pocket ;  "  I  settled  with  you  this  morning," 
continued  he,  "  and  thought  we  had  commenced  another 
year;  that's  out  of  the  question  now.  Here,  Julian, 
there  are  eight  louis  d'ors  in  this  purse,  take  them  for 
your  fidelity.  Better  to  reward  it  now,  and  stop,  than 
go  on,  and  have  reason  to  reproach  it."  Julian  me- 
chanically took  the  purse ;  but  still  kept  extended  the 
hand  which  he  had  reached  to  receive  it,  looking  his 
master  all  the  while  in  the  face. 

"  You  think,  if  I  continued  to  serve  you,"  said  Julian, 
"  that  I  might  prove  unfaithful  to  you  ?" 

"  Your  principles  are  undermined  in  other  matters," 
remarked  Monsieur  le  Croix. 

"And    you   think   they   could  be  undermined  with 
respect  to  you  ?" 

"  When  a  part  of  a  foundation  gives  way,"  observed 
Monsieur  le  Croix,  "  there  is  danger  of  the  whole." 

"  And  your  confidence  in  my  fidelity  is  shaken  ?" 

"  It  is,"  said  Monsieur  le  Croix. 

Julian,  whose  colour  had  been  gradually  mounting  as 
he  spoke,  stood  silent  for  half  a  minute,  without  once 
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-withdrawing  his  eyes  from  his  master's  face.     At  length 
he  broke  silence  :  "  It  is  1"  echoed  he. 

"  It  is,"  cahnly  repeated  Monsieur  le  Croix. 

"  Then  perish  your  gold !"  exclaimed  Julian,  dashing 
the  purse  on  the  ground,  and  rushing  from  the  apart- 
ment. 

Monsieur  le  Croix  was  an  advocate  for  the  old  regime. 
He  believed  that,  like  the  sun,  it  fitted  the  world  now,  as 
well  as  in  the  beginning, — never  taking  into  consideration 
the  difference  between  the  Creator  of  the  one,  and  the 
framer  of  the  other.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  disinte- 
rested, conscientious,  and  most  honourable-minded  man. 
He  was  handsome,  too,  and  of  a  graceful,  commanding 
figure,  though  now  in  his  fiftieth  year.  He  was  married, 
— and,  strange  to  say,  the  object  of  a  still  ardent  and  de- 
voted attachment  to  a  wife  who  was  nearly  twenty  years 
younger  than  himself. — Women  are  capable  of  such  love. 
He  had  entered  his  fortieth  year  when  his  Adelaide  had 
completed  her  twentieth  one.  From  particular  causes 
they  were  frequently  thrown  into  one  another's  society, 
and  the  more  intimate  they  became,  the  more  coldly  did 
Adelaide  look  upon  many  a  youthful  admirer,  who  was 
a  suitor  for  her  hand.  This  was  attributed  to  absorption 
in  the  prosecution  of  various  studies,  to  which  Monsieur 
le  Croix  had  directed  her  attention,  until  the  increasing 
pensiveness  of  the  fair  one  too  plainly  indicated  an  occu- 
pation of  the  heart,  far  more  active  and  intense  than  any 
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of  the  mind  could  be.  Monsieur  le  Croix  was  interested. 
He  soon  detected,  within  him,  symptoms  of  the  first 
genuine  passion  he  had  ever  feh,  but  not  before  he  was 
too  much  fascinated  to  struggle  successfully  with  wishes, 
which  from  excessive  disparity  of  years,  he  at  once  con- 
cluded must  be  hopeless.  Little  did  he  dream  of  his  good 
fortune :  it  came  upon  him  like  the  arrival  of  a  rich  in- 
heritance to  one  who  had  lived  in  penury,  and  always 
thought  to  die  so.  He  entered  his  Adelaide's  boudoir 
one  day  when  she  was  so  deeply  absorbed  that  she  did 
not  perceive  him.  She  was  seated  at  a  table  with  her 
back  towards  him,  and  she  held  in  her  hand  something 
which  she  alternately  gazed  upon  and  pressed  to  her  lips. 
Unconscious  of  the  act  of  treachery  which  he  was  com- 
mitting, he  advanced  on  tiptoe  a  step  or  two — 'Twas 
a  miniature ! — a  step  or  two  nearer, — 'Twas  his  own ! 
— He  could  not  suppress  his  emotions ;  he  clasped  his 
hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  transport.  She  started  up,  and 
turning,  shrieked  at  beholding  him. — He  extended  his 
arms,  and  she  threw  herself  into  them. — In  a  month  she 
became  Madame  le  Croix.  A  son,  their  only  issue,  blessed 
their  union.  He  was  now  nearly  nine  years  old — a  pro- 
mising boy,  whose  sole  instructors  were,  hitherto,  his 
father  and  mother;  as  by  preference,  as  well  as  full 
contentment  in  each  other's  society,  they  always  resided 
in  the  country,  receiving  occasionally  the  visits  of  their 
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Paris  friends,  amorifr  whom  was  reckoned  Monsieur  le 
Comte  de  St.  Ange. 

Monsieur  le  Croix  felt  too  much  discomposed  to  rejoin 
immediately  his  wife  and  the  Count.  He  turned  into  his 
study — "  Julian  is  ruined  !"  exclaimed  he  to  himself.  "  I 
am  sorry  for  him  ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  mo- 
ment one  of  his  order  begins  to  dispute,  or  even  to  exa- 
mine the  claims  of  those  above  him  to  his  respect,  he  is 
fit  for  nothing  but  mischief,  and  sooner  or  later  will  think 
of  nothing  else.     Not  hesitate  to  strike  the  Count  !" 

"  Papa !"  cried  little  Eugene,  running  into  the  room, 
"  you  are  wanted." 

"  Who  wants  me  ?"  inquired  Monsieur  le  Croix. 

"  My  mother." 

"  Did  she  send  you  for  me  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Why  did  you  come  then,  and  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  She  threatened  the  Count  to  call  you." 

Monsieur  le  Croix  started  from  the  chair,  into  which, 
upon  entering  the  room,  he  had  thrown  himself,  and 
stared  upon  his  son. 

*'  Threaten  the  Count ! — Why,  sir  ?"  said  Monsieur  le 
Croix,  lowering  his  voice. 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  child ;  "  but  the 
Count  was  whispering  something  to  her,  and  she  told 
him  she  would  call  for  you  ;  and,  as  I  thought  she  looked 
angry,  I  came  of  my  own  accord  to  tell  you." 
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"  Remain  here,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  le  Croix,  and  left 
the  study — in  the  act  of  shutting  the  door  of  which  be- 
hind him,  he  heard  a  shriek,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  opening  of  the  drawing-room  door.  As  he 
was  rushing  up  stairs,  he  heard  a  scuffling  in  the  room, 
and  presently  a  noise,  as  of  a  person  violently  thrown  to 
the  ground.  Frantic  with  conjecture,  alarm,  and  indig- 
nation, he  rushed  in,  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  The 
Count  was  stretched  upon  the  floor,  Julian  was  standing 
over  him  with  rage  and  triumph  painted  in  his  looks  ; 
and  on  a  chair  reclined  Madame  le  Croix,  half  swooning. 

"  Rise,  villain,  and  defend  yourself!"  vociferated  Mon- 
sieur le  Croix ;  but  the  Count  was  either  unable  to  rise, 
or  pretended  to  be  so.  The  room  was  presently  filled 
with  domestics,  the  Count's  attendants  among  the  rest, 
who  obeying  the  signs  of  their  lord,  raised  him,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  his  carriage. 

"  His  life  shall  answer  for  it !"  exclaimed  Monsieur 
le  Croix,  pacing  the  room,  after  his  wife,  upon  being  left 
alone  with  him,  had  acquainted  him  with  the  insult 
which  the  Count  had  offered  to  her. 

*'  He  has  been  punished  sufficiently,"  said  Madame  le 
Croix,  "  thanks  to  the  brave  and  faithful  Julian." 

"Where  is  Julian?"  exclaimed  her  husband.  The 
bell  was  rung  and  answered. — Julian  was  on  his  way  to 
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Paris.     He  had  gone  by  the  diligence,  which  passed  the 
gate  of  the  chateau. 

vt*  "ft*  ^  ^  vP  ^ 

*'  A  lovely  sunset !"  exclaimed  Madame  le  Croix, 
sitting  beside  her  husband  at  a  window  which  looked 
to  the  west,  her  head  reclining  upon  his  breast,  and 
her  little  boy  on  the  other  side  of  him — "  A  lovely 
sunset !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  though  its  beauty  is  waning 
fast.  The  moon,  however,  will  soon  be  up.  Come, 
throw  on  your  shawl,  and  let  us  take  a  stroll  in  the 
grounds."  Madame  le  Croix  caught  her  husband's 
hand  as  she  rose,  and  looked  up  anxiously  in  his  face. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  the  stranger,  whom,  for  the  last 
three  nights,  they  have  observed  about  the  grounds,"  said 
Monsieur  le  Croix. 

"  What  harm  have  we  to  apprehend  from  him  ?" 

"  What  brings  him  here,  and  at  night  ?" 

*'  What  mischief  can  he  do,  and  aloiie  ?" 

"  He  may  have  associates,  who  are  at  hand,"  said 
Madame  le  Croix,  after  a  pause.  "  Did  you  not  part  in 
anger  with  Julian?"  added  she. 

"  Do  you  think  'tis  Julian?"  asked  Monsieur  le  Croix. 

"  Julian  could  not  meditate  any  injury  to  us,"  said 
Madame  le  Croix,  musing. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  he  ?"  repeated  her  husband,  more 
earnestly. 
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"  Would  you  be  uneasy  if  it  was  ?"  inquired  his  wife. 
"  I  should  almost  think  so,  from  the  tone  in  which  you 
speak." 

"  He  has  taken  up  with  companions,  I  fear,"  said 
Monsieur  le  Croix,  "  who  are  not  very  scrupulous  in  the 
respect  which  they  pay  to  the  laws — some  of  those  vile 
bands  of  Republicans  who  have  given  rise  to  the  recent 
ferments  in  Paris,  and  caused  so  much  alarm  to  the 
court.     Do  you  think  it  is  he  ?" 

"  Jacqueline  thinks  so,"  replied  Madame  in  a  whisper. 

At  that  moment  a  heavy  and  hurried  step  was  heard  in 
the  passage,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  Julian  stood 
before  them  !  Madame  le  Croix  shrieked,  her  husband 
half  drew  his  sword,  and  the  little  Eugene  instinctively 
sprang  forward  and  clasped  Julian  round  the  knees. — 
The  man  had-  been  always  particularly  fond  of  the 
boy. 

"  Conceal  yourself,  sir,"  cried  Julian,  "  they  are 
here !" 

"  Conceal  myself  from  the  bandits  of  Paris  ?"  ejacu- 
lated le  Croix  :  "  I'll  perish  first !" 

"  From  the  executioners  of  the  Bastile !"  rejoined 
Julian. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  le  Croix. — Several  steps  were 
heard  ascending;  the  staircase. 

"  They  are  here  !"  cried  Julian  despondingly ;  "  for 
these  three  nights    I    have  been   expecting   them,   and 
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hoped  to  have  time  to  give  you  warning  ;  but  they  have 
taken  me  by  surprise,  and  you  are  lost !"  The  door, 
which  Julian  had  shut  after  him,  was  rudely  opened, 
and  a  band  of  armed  men  entered  the  apartment. 
Madame  le  Croix  threw  her  arms  about  her  husband, 
while  the  little  boy,  quitting  Julian,  ran  back  to  his 
father  and  caught  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Your  business  V  haughtily  demanded  Le  Croix. 

"  Your  company !"  replied  the  leader,  whose  sword 
was  drawn. 

"  Your  authority  ?" 

"  A  Lettre-de-Cachet !"  Imagine  the  conclusion  of 
the  scene*  That  night  Monsieur  le  Croix  slept  in  the 
Bastile. 

W  ^  Tr  t'P  Tt*  tI» 

Monsieur  le  Croix  stood  at  the  gate  of  his  chateau. 
How  he  had  regained  his  liberty  he  knew  not,  neither 
was  he  aware  of  the  means  by  which  he  found  himself 
there.  He  entered  his  grounds  with  a  feeling  of  doubt 
that  he  was  walking  in  them,  and,  short  as  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  gate  to  the  door  of  his  mansion,  he  felt 
as  if  he  should  never  traverse  it.  At  length  he  arrived 
at  the  well-known  portal,  and  it  opened  to  him,  but 
there  was  a  strangeness  in  the  countenance  of  the 
person  who  answered  his  summons,  and  let  him  in. 
He  ascended  the  staircase,  apprehending  at  every  step 
that  it  would  vanish  from  under  him.    On  the  landing- 
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place  he  saw  Eugene,  but  scarcely  did  his  eyes  light 
upon  him  ere  the  boy  was  gone !  He  opened  the  door 
of  his  drawing-room  with  an  indescribable  sense  of 
incertitude  and  alarm.  His  wife  and  the  Count  were 
there !  They  did  not  seem  to  perceive  him,  but  to  be 
wholly  occupied  with  one  another — How  the  heart  of 
the  husband  beat !  They  spoke,  but  their  words  he 
heard  not ;  he  only  saw  what  their  looks  discoursed — it 
was  pleasure.  The  next  moment  swords  were  drawn, 
and  he  and  the  Count  were  engaged  in  mortal  combat ; 
but  his  thrusts  were  feeble  and  fell  short ;  or,  if  they 
reached  his  adversary,  seemed  to  make  no  impression 
upon  him.  At  last  he  closed  with  the  Count — they 
struggled — Le  Croix  was  thrown  by  his  more  youthful 
and  powerful  antagonist,  whose  sword  was  now  pointed 
at  the  prostrate  husband's  throat. — 'T  was  a  dream  ! 
Monsieur  le  Croix  lay  stretched  and  awake  upon  his 
pallet  in  the  Bastile. 

He  fancied  it  was  morning — not  a  blink  of  day  was 
admitted  to  announce  to  him  the  coming  or  the  going  of 
the  sun.  He  rose,  and  after  taking  a  turn  or  two  of  his 
dungeon — with  the  dimensions  of  which,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  now  three  weeks  had  made  him  familiar — 
he  sat  down  upon  the  side  of  the  bed,  his  frame  still 
vibrating  with  the  effects  of  his  dream.  He  could  have 
wept,  was  it  not  for  the  presence  of  his  own  dignity. 
He  started  at  the  call  of  a  sensation  which  warned  him 
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that  the  hour  of  his  morning's  repast  had  gone  by.  He 
listened — not  the  whisper  of  a  footstep  !  "  To  be  starved 
to  death  in  prison  !  Such  a  thing  had  occurred,  and 
might  occur  again !  Heaven !  for  an  innocent  man  to 
be  placed,  by  arbitrary  power,  in  a  predicament  which 
would  extract  compassion  for  the  most  guilty  one !" 
He  paced  his  dungeon  again.  "  What  was  intended  ?" 
— He  leaned  against  the  wall,  at  the  damp  and  chill  of 
which  he  shivered,  as  they  struck  to  his  heart.  He 
listened  again. — "  Did  he  not  hear  something  ? — No  !" 
He  resumed  his  walk.  "  His  wife  and  child  unpro- 
tected !  —  ignorant  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead !  A 
kingdom  upon  the  verge  of  a  convulsion !  A  people 
broke  loose  and  wild  !  Rapine  1  Murder ! — Houses  in 
flames  ! — All  the  combustion  and  havoc  of  a  civil  war  !" 
He  threw  himself  upon  his  pallet.  "  Well !  he  was 
entombed  in  the  Bastile.  The  moral  earthquake  might 
shake  the  foundations  of  his  prison  ;  and  throw  down  its 
walls  and  set  him  free !"  The  walls — the  very  earth 
on  which  he  stood — began  to  shake !  He  sprang  upon 
his  feet.  Was  it  thunder  that  he  heard  above  him  ? 
or  the  play  of  cannon  ?  He  could  almost  hear  his  heart 
throb !  Shock  now  followed  shock  incessantly,  and 
with  increasing  violence.  "  Was  the  Bastile  beset  ? — It 
was  !"  He  thought  he  could  catch  the  sound  of  human 
tumult !  He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  in  supplica- 
tion, imploring  heaven  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
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assailants !  He  could  now  distinctly,  though  faintly, 
hear  the  shouts  of  an  immense  multitude  of  people — and 
presently,  all  was  comparatively  still.  "  The  Bastile 
has  surrendered,"  exclaimed  Monsieur  le  Croix  ;  "  or 
the  military  have  overpowered  the  people !"  He  heard 
the  sound  of  bolts  withdrawing,  and  doors  flung  vio- 
lently open — presently,  of  voices,  numerous,  loud  and 
confused,  as  of  men  in  high  excitation.  He  clasped  his 
hands  convulsively,  he  stirred  not,  he  scarcely  breathed  ! 
Footsteps  were  rapidly  approaching,  traversing  the  intri- 
cate passages  of  the  underground  portion  of  the  prison. 
A  ray  of  light  shot  through  the  keyhole  of  his  dungeon 
door.  "  Merciful  Providence  !"  The  broadest,  brightest 
sunbeam  he  had  ever  gazed  upon  had  not  the  thousandth 
part  the  glory  of  that  little  ray.  The  bolts  flew ! — the 
lock  ! — The  hand  of  liberty  swung,  light  as  a  feather,  the 
massive  door  back  upon  its  hinges. — The  vision  of 
Monsieur  le  Croix  was  drowned  in  a  flood  of  light  from 
the  torches  of  his  liberators. — He  could  scarcely  distin- 
guish the  figure  of  Julian,  who,  rushing  forward  and 
clasping  his  almost  insensible  master  in  his  arms,  ex- 
claimed, or  rather  shrieked, — 

"  'Tis  DOWN  ! — The  Bastile  is  down  ! !" 
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BY  MISS  PARDOE. 


"  I  CAN  only  weep,  not  wonder,  my  fair  girl,"  was  the 
tearful  remark  of  Mrs.  De  Tabley,  as  she  glanced  from 
her  lovely  daughter  to  the  gallant  young  soldier  upon 
whom  she  leant,  on  the  day  when  they  confided  to  her 
the  secret  of  their  attachment :  "  I  might  have  foreseen 
this — I  might  have  known  that  my  gentle  Blanche  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  give  away  her  young  heart  to  one 
so  highly  gifted  as  Frederic  Percival ;  nevertheless,  I 
could  have  wished  that  it  had  been  otherwise.  Poor 
girl !  she  little  divines  the  miseries  she  will  have  to  en- 
counter as  a  soldier's  w  ife !" 

"  Miseries,  dearest  mother !"  Blanche  murmured 
almost  reproachfully ;  "  this  from  you,  who  are  the 
widow  of  a  hero  !" 

Mrs.  De  Tabley  turned  hastily  aside — "  Blanche,  have 
you  forgotten?" 

"Oh!  pardon  me," sobbed  out  the  fair  young  creature, 
as  she  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  mother — for  the 
memory  came  upon  her  like  a  dark   cloud,  that   the 
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gallant  General  De  Tabley  had  fallen  in  battle  before 
she  had  herself  existed  many  months : — "  pardon  me, 
my  own  dear  mother !" 

"  Can  you  wonder,  my  child,"  resumed  the  widow, 
struggling  to  subdue  her  emotion,  "  that  I  deprecate  for 
you  the  anguish  which  I  can  so  well  appreciate  ?  The 
sleepless  nights,  the  weary  days,  the  heart-sickness,  and 
the  spirit-pangs  that  I  have  myself  borne?  But  dry 
your  tears,  Blanche.  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  will  watch  over  my  child. — He  who  is  mer- 
ciful, will  not  bereave  me  utterly  in  my  old  age." 

And  Blanche  De  Tabley  became  the  wife  of  Frederic 
Percival.  What  happy  years  succeeded  to  their  union  ! 
Years  of  peace,  and  love,  and  tenderness.  Percival 
beheld  a  miniature  likeness  of  himself  in  the  bright  boy 
who  sported  at  his  knee,  while  his  fair  young  wife  ap- 
peared to  live  again  in  their  fair,  dove-eyed  girl ;  and 
their  last  little  one,  the  loving  Rose,  who  looked  like 
her  father  when  she  smiled,  and  like  her  mother  when 
she  sighed,  she  was  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the  whole 
family  ;  and  Blanche  moved  calmly  and  blessedly  among 
her  dear  ones,  and  wondered  that  sin  or  sorrow  could 
exist. 

But  this  could  not  last  for  ever ;  and  one  day  as  in 
fond  playfulness  she  was  jesting  with  her  "  holiday 
soldier,"  as  she  was  wont  to  call  Percival,  on  the  par- 
donable vanity  with  which  he  was  donning  his  gay  garb 
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for  some  military  pageant,  the  spell  was  rudely  broken  ; 
— the  natural  joy  of  a  brave  heart  sparkled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  husband  as  he  hastily  perused  a  document 
which  was  put  into  his  hands  by  an  orderly  dragoon, 
who  rode  off  like  one  on  a  mission  of  life  and  death. 

*'  You  have  received  pleasant  news,  it  would  seem, 
love,"  said  Blanche,  as  she  looked  up  from  her  sleeping 
babe,  to  the  excited  countenance  of  her  husband  ;  "  may 
I  hear  it?" 

A  sudden  shadow  fell  on  the  brow  of  Percival ; — his 
thoughts,  which  had  wandered  far  into  the  future,  were 
recalled  at  once  to  home,  by  the  sweet  voice  of  his  young 
wife ;  and  the  look  which  he  turned  upon  her  was  so  sad, 
that  Blanche  hastily  deposited  her  sleeping  child  in  its 
little  couch,  and  approached  her  husband. 

"  My  poor  Blanche,"  said  Percival,  fondly,  as  he  bent 
down,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead ;  "  truly,  love, 
I  forgot  that  the  news  which  gladdened  me,  would  cost 
you  some  bitter  tears ;  and  yet,  we  should  have  remem 
bered,  that  one  day  of  parting  must  come." 

"  Of  parting,  Frederick  ?"  gasped  out  his  wife,  as  she 
instinctively  glanced  from  one  of  her  children  to  the 
other ;  "  talk  not  to  me  of  parting,  I  can  hear  anything 
but  that." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  own  Blanche,  remember  that  you  are 
not  only  the  wife,  but  the  daughter  of  a  soldier — you 
must  not  unman  me  by  this  ungoverned  emotion." 
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"  What  an  awful  remark,  Percival,"  murmured  the 
young  mother,  with  a  slight  shudder ;  "  you  should  have 
said,  the  orphan  of  a  soldier — soon  perhaps  to  be  the 
widow  of  another ; — for  I  need  not  words  to  tell  me  that 
you  would  part  from  me  only  for  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  death." 

"  Blanche,"  said  Percival  with  gentle  firmness,  *'  my 
military  career  has  hitherto  been  one  of  gaud  and  glitter, 
and  I  have  ever  been  the  foremost  in  every  pageant ; 
would  you  seek  to  see  me  a  laggard  now  ?" 

"  No,  Frederick,  I  could  better  survive  your  death  than 
your  disgrace ; — and  yet — "  and  Blanche  buried  her  face 
upon  his  breast,  and  he  felt  her  warm  tears  fall  like  rain. 

"  And  yet,  love,  you  are  a  woman  ;  and  would  forego 
the  glory  to  evade  the  danger.  But  this  must  not  be ; 
there  is  a  watchful  providence  over  us ;  in  that  we  will 
confide,  and  look  brightly  to  the  future." 

The  young  soldier  had  spoken  manfully ;  yet  when 
the  period  of  embarkation  arrived,  he  too  found  the 
pang  of  parting  for  the  first  time  from  a  beloved  wife 
more  bitter  than  he  had  anticipated.  A  thousand  bright 
dreams  of  honour  and  renown  were  in  his  fancy,  but 
Blanche  was  in  his  heart ;  and  it  was  finally  determined 
that  Mrs.  Percival  and  his  children  should  accompany 
him  as  far  as  their  own  safety  would  permit. 

The  destination  of  the  British  army  was  Brussels  ; 
and  thither,  after  a  tender  and  tearful  parting  from  her 
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agonized  mother,  Blanche  bent  her  trembling  steps.  The 
children,  excited  and  amused  at  the  novelty  which  sur- 
rounded them,  gave  her  no  time  for  tears ;  and  when  she 
had  settled  herself  in  her  temporary  home,  the  high 
hopes  and  golden  prophecies  of  her  husband,  communi- 
cated some  portion  of  their  brightness  even  to  her. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  temporary  calm  which  pre- 
ceded the  memorable  victory  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and 
which,  like  the  treacherous  lull  that  on  the  eve  of  a  tem- 
pest cheats  the  mariner  with  a  fallacious  promise  of 
safety,  terminated  in  a  foughten  field,  even  more  terrible 
than  the  strife  of  the  elements.  During  that  transient 
calm,  Mrs.  Percival  was  one  of  the  fairest,  if  not  the 
gayest  of  those  groups  of  "  fair  women  and  brave  men," 
who  were  wreathing  the  brows  of  war  with  the  blossoms 
of  festivity,  and  dancing  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the 
grave. 

Justly  proud  alike  of  her  grace  and  of  her  beauty,  the 
young  Life  Guardsman  led  his  spirit-saddened  wife  from 
one  scene  of  festal  to  another,  and  everywhere  he  saw 
the  glance  of  admiration  follow  her.  Even  the  gaze  of 
him  who  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes — the  immortal 
Wellington — the  master-spirit  of  history — lingered  on 
the  loveliness  of  Mrs.  Percival,  and  his  lips  breathed  out 
the  words  of  courtesy  and  kindness.  At  this  moment 
the  bolt  fell — the  booming  of  the  distant  cannon  met  the 
ear  in  the  pauses  of  the  festal  music — and  within  an 
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hour  the  flowers  were  withered  in  that  place  of  revel 
and  the  lamps  extinguished.  With  the  gray  dawn  the 
army  was  on  its  march.  Blanche  tore  the  roses  from 
her  brow,  and  the  pearls  from  her  bosom,  as  she  entered 
her  temporary  residence  on  the  outskirts  of  Brussels  ;  the 
gray-headed  nurse,  who  had  sat  awaiting  her  return,  re- 
quired no  bidding  when  she  looked  upon  the  pale  brow 
of  her  mistress,  but  quietly  and  quickly  withdrew  the 
children  from  their  beds,  that  they  might  not  be  robbed 
of  a  last  kiss  and  a  last  look  from  their  father.  Blanche, 
meanwhile,  remained  silent  and  powerless — the  arrow 
was  in  her  heart ;  she  heard  the  hurried  but  affectionate 
soothings  of  her  husband,  but  she  could  not  articulate 
a  syllable — every  faculty  was  numbed,  every  energy 
prostrated. 

The  moment  of  parting  came  at  length  :  Percival  had 
lingered  until  the  last ;  he  had  seen  the  tardiest  of  the 
troops  defile  from  the  city, — even  the  bat-man,  who  had 
led  his  horse  to  the  door,  resigned  his  charge  to  the 
young  Frederick,  who,  in  half-awakened  pride,  had  girt 
his  tiny  sword  to  his  side,  and  now  uttered  a  thousand 
beseechings  to  dear  papa  to  take  him  also  to  fight  the 
French.  And  yet  Percival  paused,  to  win  another  look 
from  his  wife, — another  kiss  from  the  warm  lips  of  his 
children  ; — a  swifter  gallop  would  redeem  the  time — and 
he  might  never  look  upon  them  more ! 

It  was  a  bitter  moment.    His  pale  and  silent  wife  leant 
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her  head  upon  his  shoulder  in  speechless  anguish  ;  his 
eldest  girl  clung  weeping  to  his  arm ;  the  kiss  of  the 
little  Rose  was  on  his  cheek,  and  the  pitiful  entreaties  of 
his  brave  boy  fell  sadly  on  his  ear.  Percival  had  mis- 
calculated his  strength  ;  he  dared  not  attempt  to  prolong 
the  parting  further.  With  gentle  violence  he  released 
his  neck  from  the  encircling  arms  of  his  youngest  born  ; 
with  affected  composure  he  strained  his  silent  wife  for 
the  last  time  to  his  heart,  as  he  murmured  out  a  blessing 
on  her  head ;  and  then,  vaulting  into  the  saddle,  and 
waving  a  fond  farewell  to  Blanche,  who  followed  him  with 
outstretched  arms,  he  struck  the  spurs  into  his  horse, 
and  galloped  off. 

A  long  wild  shriek  burst  from  the  overcharged  heart 
of  the  desolate  wife  ;  but  the  young  soldier  heard  it  not, 
as,  with  his  helmet  pressed  lower  upon  his  brow,  and 
the  reins  hanging  loosely  on  the  neck  of  his  charger,  he 
flew  forward  to  overtake  his  comrades, — he  did  not  trust 
himself  even  with  a  backward  look ;  and  when  he  drew 
bridle  beside  his  men,  his  brow  had  resumed  its  serenity, 
and  his  lip  its  smile. 

Sweet  Blanche !  I  have  not  a  gentler  friend  :  I  know 
not  a  happier  wife.  Her  husband  was  worthy  of  her 
love ;  as  brave  as  he  was  affectionate.  Mrs.  De  Tabley 
had  truly  said,  that,  "  He  who  is  merciful  would  not 
bereave  her  utterly  in  her  old  age ;"  for  Percival,  when 
he  returned  from  Waterloo,  met  his  wife  with  the  proud 
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joy  of  one  who  feels  that  he  has  but  earned  a  new  title 
to  the  tenderness  of  those  who  love  him :  and,  if  the  fair 
Blanche  did  shed  a  few  natural  tears  over  the  wounded 
arm  of  her  husband,  while  she  arranged  the  sling  which 
supported  it  as  it  had  never  before  been  placed,  so  gently 
and  so  painlessly,  she  nevertheless  poured  out  her  full 
heart  in  thankfulness  to  Him  who  had  indeed  "  tempered 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  and  restored  to  her  the 
father  of  her  children. 


LOVE. 


BY  JOHN  MALCOLM,  ESQ. 


When  tranced  in  Beauty's  witching  smile, 

That  sweetly  soothes  but  to  betray, 
Let  not  the  soft  enchantment  wile 

Thy  heart  away. 

For  love  is  oft  a  fatal  spell — 

A  garland  of  the  cypress  tree, 
Or  weeping  willow-wreath  may  well 

Its  emblem  be. 

An  April  day  of  sun  and  shower, 

The  glow — the  chill  of  hopes  and  fears ; 
An  ague  of  the  heart — a  flower 

That  blooms  in  tears. 

More  blest  perchance  its  lot  afar — 
Amid  the  regions  of  its  birth — 
In  bowers  beyond  the  morning  star ; 

But  not  on  earth. 
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Oh  !  shun  the  soft,  bewitching  bane, 

That  steals  like  balm  upon  thy  breast ; 
With  fairy  visions,  false  and  vain. 

To  break  thy  rest, 

'Twill  waste  thy  young  heart  day  by  day. 

As  rocks  the  caverned  waters  wear ; 
And  touch  the  blossoms  of  thy  May 

With  tints  of  care. 

Sad  as  the  drear,  the  dying  streak 

That  Autumn's  falling  flowers  disclose, 
'Twill  plant  upon  thy  fading  cheek 

Consumption's  rose. 

And  bid  thee  woo — to  sorrow  dear — 

The  shades  that  soothe  to  foster  grief — 
And  haste  thy  days  into  the  sere, 

The  yellow  leaf. 

Or  bid  thee  seek  the  battle  field — 

Or  sail  the  wide  and  wandering  wave — 
That  to  the  broken-hearted  yield 

An  early  grave. 

Then,  oh  !  when  tranced  in  Beauty's  smile, 
That  sweetly  soothes  but  to  betray, 
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Let  not  the  soft  enchantment  wile 

Thy  heart  away. 

Who  that  the  passion's  power  hath  proved, 

Its  fever-fits  of  joy  and  pain — 
Who  that  hath  well  and  wildly  loved 

Would  love  asjain  ? 
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MARY. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  REVERIES  OF  THE  SANCTUM." 


The  gray  dawn  breaks  behind  the  spires  of  the  great 
city,  while  the  streets  still  lie  in  shadow.  The  swallows 
grow  momentarily  more  garrulous,  and  the  little  half- 
domesticated  warblers,  secure  in  their  insignificance  even 
within  these  crowded  haunts,  are  chirping  and  twittering 
their  drowsy  "  good  morning"  from  twig  to  twig  on  every 
stunted  bush  and  tree.  How  vainly  vegetation  struggles 
to  preserve  the  bright  green  livery  of  summer,  in  defiance 
of  the  dust  of  the  vexed  thoroughfares,  the  fumes  of  ten 
thousand  chimneys,  and  all  the  noxious  gases  of  the  capi- 
tal. No  sound  of  the  lowing  herd,  the  milky  mothers 
calling  to  be  relieved  of  their  life-sustaining  burden — no 
shrill  summons  of  the  cock,  nature's  horologer,  is  heard. 
No  garden  teeming  with  its  rich  variety  of  fresh  and  dewy 
vegetables  invites  to  the  healthful  and  unartificial  meal. 
Tap  after  tap  at  the  long  line  of  knockers,  with  the  regu- 
larly interjected  cry  of"  milk" — a  most  absurd  misnomer 
— calls  forth  each  drowsy  housemaid,  to  receive  her  al- 
lotted portion  of  a  fluid,  which  takes  its  deceptive  title 
from  the  least  of  its  ingredients.     Mournfully  whining  as 
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it  goes,  with  louder  screams  at  every  revolution,  the|ill- 
greased  axle  of  the  baker's  barrow  laments  its  frequent 
bruises  at  each  succeeding  curb,  as  it  bears  about  its 
specious  burden  of  over-refined  nourishment,  made  snow- 
white  at  the  sacrifice  of  strength,  and  flatulent  with  sal- 
CBratus. — A  summer  daybreak  in  the  city  ! 

But  who  is  this,  whose  steps  have  drawn  her  to  the 
housetop,  braving  the  dampness  of  the  morning  with  her 
delicate  frame,  at  the  hour  when  the  stars  are  dying, 
while  yet  the  sun,  still  lingering  in  his  early  dream  and 
waving  with  his  deep  breath  the  misty  curtains  of  his 
couch,  forbears  to  cast  aside  the  veil  from  his  life-giving 
visage?  Why  turns  she  her  back  upon  the  coming 
glories  of  the  east,  gazing  languidly  forth  into  the  far  re- 
treating night?  Why  clasps  she  to  her  bosom  that  pale 
rose  1  Can  there  be  real  sympathy  between  the  maiden 
and  the  flower  ? 

Alas !  the  maiden  and  the  flower  are  sisters  in  their 
fate,  for  each  is  the  offspring  of  an  honoured  stock  ;  each 
overshadowed,  buried  among  gaudier  and  more  pretend- 
ing blossoms,  has  felt  the  keen  pang  of  neglect.  Little 
deemed  the  parent  rose,  the  pride  of  the  village  garden, 
that  scion  of  its  stem  should  waste  its  sweetness  upon  the 
contaminated  air  of  the  saloon,  lost  beneath  a  glowing 
canopy  of  flaunting  azalias  and  exotic  rhododendrons : 
as  little  thought  the  heartful  mother — the  leader  of  the 
village  circle, — when  the  bright  eyes  of  that  fair  girl 
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were  dancing  in  the  careless  gaiety  of  childhood,  as  yet 
unconscious  of  the  love-hght  of  fifteen, — the  ignis  fatuus 
that  lures  so  many  a  longing  wanderer,  through  ditch 
and  quagmire  in  the  wide  morass  of  life,  searching  in^ 
vain  some  promised  bower  of  rest,  among  the  bright 
green  tussucks  mantling  the  fatal  quicksands — ah  !  little 
deemed  she  that  her  joy,  her  pride,  an  orphan  cast  un- 
guarded on  the  world,  should  wear  away  the  spring-time 
of  her  years,  in  loneliness  and  toil ;  overshadowed,  over- 
looked, uncared  for  and  unknown. 

The  pretty  little  seamstress  has  been  called  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  the  great  house,  to  assist  in  preparing  for 
the  weddinof :  for  Miss  Ellen  is  to  be  married  next  week. 
Last  night  her  eyes  were  wearied  almost  to  blindness,  as 
her  fingers  busily  plied  the  needle  to  an  unreasonable 
hour,  amid  brilliant  satins  and  delicate  laces,  costly  jew- 
elry and  magnificent  bouquets,  listening  in  quiet  I'esigna- 
tion,  but  not  without  bewilderment  of  mind,  to  the  warm 
picture  of  anticipated  grandeur,  and  the  thousand  petty 
schemes  to  rule  a  spouse  or  mortify  a  rival  in  the  vain 
struggle  of  social  pretension,  which  furnished  the  chief 
topics  of  discussion  between  the  bride  elect  and  her  two 
stately  sisters. 

The  midnight  hour  was  tolled  from  yonder  steeple, 
and  the  watch-cry  died  away  in  the  distance,  like  a  re- 
treating echo,  before  the  female  group  in  the  little  back 
room  on  the  second  floor,  which  still  bore  the  name  of 
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the  nursery,  rose  to  retire, — before  the  welcome  "  put  up 
your  work,  child,  and  go  to  bed,"  dismissed  the  weary 
girl  to  her  solitary  attic.  Yet,  weary  as  she  was,  she 
did  not  immediately  seek  her  couch.  The  little  white 
rose  which  she  had  begged  of  the  gardener  was  carefully 
watered,  and  two  or  three  yellow  leaves,  blighted  by 
want  of  air  and  sunshine  in  the  half-lighted  apartment, 
were  plucked  and  cast  aside,  with  something  of  that  sad- 
dened tenderness  with  which  the  long  betrothed  plucks 
the  first  gray  hairs  from  the  ear-locks  of  her  lover,  wait- 
ing the  tedious  turn  of  fortune's  tide.  Then  gazing 
silently  some  moments  on  the  flower,  she  sighed  and 
spoke. 

"  Poor  little  rose !  you  were  never  born  to  blossom 
here,  among  the  hot-house  plants ;  your  green  leaves  are 
pale  and  drooping,  and  your  white  petals  are  waxen  and 
thin  :  you  are  languishing  like  me  for  a  breath  of  the  free 
air  of  the  country  and  the  light  of  the  broad  blue  sky : 
is  it  not  so  1  Heigh-ho  !  you  can  not  answer  me.  Well, 
one  must  have  something  to  love,  and  there  is  nothing 
living  left  to  love  me,  since  my  mother  died.  I  might 
have  kept  a  bird  to  chirp  and  sing  to  me ;  but  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  it  beat  its  panting  bosom  against  its  prison 
bars,  looking  up  sideways  so  longingly  at  the  eaves 
of  the  houses  and  box  on  the  old  chimney,  where  the 
pigeons  were  cookeree-cooing  to  their  mates,  and  the  mar- 
tins coming  and  going  like  flashes  of  lightning,  bringing 
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at  every  trip  a  worm  or  a  fly  for  their  young  ones.  I 
might  have  nursed  a  kitten;  but  my  employer  can  not 
abide  a  cat,  my  fellow-apprentices  would  beat  and  abuse 
it,  and  the  great  setter  dog  that  guards  the  store  of  nights, 
would  worry  it  to  death.  I  have  nothing  to  love  but  you  ; 
can  you  not  love  me  again,  pretty  rose?" 

For  a  few  minutes  she  remained  gazing  thoughtfully 
on  the  flower,  with  the  look  of  one  who  actually  expected 
an  intelligent  answer.  Who  that  has  passed  much  time 
in  absolute  solitude  is  ignorant  of  that  power  of  vivid 
personification, — that  life-giving  imagination  which,  in 
the  absence  of  human  sympathies,  endows  inanimate 
things  with  soul  and  sentiment,  and  holds  intelligent 
converse  with  trees,  rocks,  and  streams  1 

If  man  had  been  left  companionless  in  Eden,  w'ould  he 
have  rested  tongueless  ?  No  !  His  irrepressible  thoughts 
would  have  burst  forth  in  language  to  the  clouds,  the 
stars,  the  mountains  :  from  his  unfathomable  depths  of 
feeling,  sounds  of  joy  and  grief  would  have  defied  the 
mocking  echoes  in  articulate  and  meaning  song.  "  It  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  says  holy  writ : — Ma^ 
will  not — can  not  be  alone  : — Deprive  him  of  the  beings 
of  his  kindred  clay,  and  he  wnll,  he  must  create  the 
beings  of  the  mind,  and  seek  companionship  with  them  ! 

Alas  !  there  is  a  deeper  solitude  than  that  of  the  track-' 
less  wilderness  : — the  solitude  of  crowds.  Poor  Mary ! 
her  heart  in  early  infancy  had  been  warmed  into  the  full 
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play  of  the  emotions,  by  the  fond  smile  of  a  father  and 
the  never-forgotten  lessons  of  a  tender  mother ;  now,  she 
is  forced,  as  a  dependant,  to  earn  her  daily  bread  among 
those  who  deem  the  slender  pittance  won  by  ceaseless 
toil,  not  only  an  equivalent  for  all  the  labour,  but  for  all 
the  coldness  of  neglect  and  the  continual  outrage  upon 
feeling  which  constitute  the  heaviest  burden  of  depend- 
ence. At  home;  borne  down  by  the  exaction  of  a  mis- 
tress whom  a  long  youth  of  similar  oppression  has 
converted  into  an  oppressor,  and  surrounded  by  those 
who  either  never  knew  the  softening  influence  of  parental 
kindness,  or  having  known  it  once,  have  felt  it  withering 
day  by  day  beneath  the  frosty  touch  of  poverty ;  should 
she  venture  to  pour  forth  the  thoughts  so  natural  at  her 
age  to  such  as  these,  the  sneer  of  ridicule  or  the  vacant 
stare  of  dulness,  assures  her  she  is  alone.  Abroad ; 
the  constant  witness  of  luxuries  and  refinements  which 
she  may  no  longer  share,  though  they  arouse  vague, 
dreamy  memories  of  former  years,  and  strike  her  like 
some  seemingly  familiar  face,  seen  long  ago,  as  we 
suppose,  we  know  not  how  or  where ;  she  sits  in  silence 
at  the  family  table,  unnoticed  and  half  served  ;  in  silence 
blushes  at  the  impertinent  compliments  of  the  gay  young 
heir,  as  she  passes  him  in  the  hall ;  and  plies  her  silent 
task  among  the  haughty  daughters,  forgotten,  or  remem- 
beredonly  as  a  necessary  piece  of  household  furniture, 
to  be  used  on  the  demand  of  occasion,  and  then  rudely 
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cast  aside.  What  wonder,  then,  that  she  should  thus 
apostrophize  the  unconscious  flower,  neglected  by  the 
official  guardian  of  more  gaudy  plants,  and  flourishing 
in  the  midst  of  adverse  circumstances  beneath  her  foster- 
ing care.  It  is  the  only  thing  on  earth  that  seems  to 
claim,  from  her,  aught^save  the  cold  performance  of 
duties  measured  by  their  counterpoise  of  sordid  dross, — 
the  only  thing  on  earth  that  seems  to  claim,  from  her, 
disinterested  care, — that  shows  by  brightening  verdure 
the  image  of  that  gratitude  which  flows  for  benefits 
conferred. 

But,  though  man  derives  his  richest  mundane  pleasures 
from  extending  over  others  the  wing  of  his  protection, 
though  he  may  lighten  the  gloom  of  the  solitary  cell  by 
making  friends  of  the  very  vermin  on  the  wall,  and  cheer 
the  desolation  of  the  wilderness  by  sympathetic  associa- 
tion with  the  vine  and  the  wild  flower,  woman,  by  nature 
a  dependent  being,  requires  to  be  the  recipient  in  order 
that  she  may  become  the  mirror  of  happiness ; — and  it 
was  with  an  aching  heart,  a  sense  of  dreary  void,  that 
Mary  turned  from  her  beautiful  but  inanimate  companion, 
to  the  simple  prayer  for  strength  and  resignation  that 
prefaced  her  repose.  Will  the  most  rigid  venture  to 
regret  that  it  was  rather  a  prayer  of  complaint,  than  un- 
alloyed thanksgiving  ?  If  so,  let  them  offer  as  an  expia- 
tion, before  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  the  unrepining 
tear  that  rested  on  her  eyelids  as  they  closed  upon  her 
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virgin  slumbers.     It  was  the  only  extant  epitaph  to  the 
memory  of  a  once  honoured  but  unfortunate  mother. 

And  Mary  has  risen  before  the  sun,  to  enjoy  the  only 
hour  in  the  long  weary  day  that  offers  an  escape  from 
the  ever  watchful  eye  of  task-mistress  or  patron.  She 
has  endeavoured  to  rise  above  the  crushing  cares  of  life, 
and  has  ascended  to  the  housetop,  that  she  may  overlook 
the  world,  and  feel  herself  nearer  heaven.  But  can  you 
wonder  that  her  back  is  turned  upon  the  dawn  1  What 
is  there  in  her  future  that  should  win  her  to  look  forward 
towards  the  approaching  day  ?  All  that  she  knows  of 
pleasure  is  mingled  with  the  starlight  of  the  past,  fast  va- 
nishing away  in  the  retreating  night  of  time.  Thou  doest 
well,  poor  waif  upon  the  sands  of  fortune,  to  press  with 
fondness  to  thy  bosom  that  neglected  rose,  thy  prototype 
in  innocence  and  spotless  purity,  thy  sister  in  the  gay 
world's  careless  scorn.  The  blaze  of  day,  so  glorious 
to  the  guarded  and  the  sheltered  and  the  prosperous, 
brings  nought  but  pain  and  toil  to  thee,  and  languor  to 
the  flower.  But  bear  thy  burden  calmly,  gentle  one. 
There  is  a  world  where  rank  no  lonsrer  holds  the  scales 
of  merit ;  where  lowliness  and  meek  humility  take  pre- 
cedence of  pride  and  power,  and  where  eternal  justice 
weighs  the  heart,  regardless  of  the  accidents  of  wealth 
or  station.  The  loved  of  former  years  await  thee  there  ; 
wait  then,  in  patience  for  a  little  while.  I  was  about  to 
pity ;  but  the  task  is  needless,  and  I  transfer  the  boon  to 
thy  oppressors. 


TO  A  CHILD  BLOWING  BUBBLES. 

BY  ALARIC  A.  WATTS. 

Ah,  that  I  were  once  more  a  careless  child. 

Coleridge. 

I. 

Thrice  happy  babe !  what  golden  dreams  are  thine, 

■  As  thus  thou  bidd'st  thine  air-born  bubbles  soar ; — 
Who  would  not  Wisdom's  choicest  gifts  resign, 
To  be,  like  thee,  "  a  careless  child"  once  more ; 

II. 

To  share  thy  simple  sports,  thy  sinless  glee. 

Thy  breathless  wonder,  thy  unfeigned  delight, — 

As,  one  by  one,  those  sun-touched  glories  flee, 
In  swift  succession,  from  thy  straining  sight ; 

III. 

To  feel  a  power  within  himself  to  make. 
Like  thee,  a  rainbow  wheresoe'er  he  goes  ,• 

To  dream  of  sunshine  and,  like  thee  to  wake 
To  brighter  visions,  from  his  charmed  repose ! 
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IV. 


Who  would  not  give  his  all  of  worldly  lore, — 

The  hard-earned  fruits  of  many  a  toil  and  care, — 

Might  he  but  thus  the  faded  past  restore, — 

Thy  guileless  thoughts  and  blissful  ignorance  share  ! 

V. 

Yet  life  hath  bubbles  too, — that  soothe  awhile 
The  sterner  dreams  of  man's  maturer  years  ; 

Love — Friendship — Fortune — Fame — by  turns  beguile, 
But  melt,  'neath  Truth's  Ithuriel-touch,  to  tears? 

VI. 

Thrice  happy  child !  a  brighter  lot  is  thine ! 

(What  new  illusion  e'er  can  match  the  first !) 
We  weep  to  see  each  cherished  hope  decline ; 

Tk'i/  mirth  is  loudest  when  thy  bubbles  burst ! 
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AN    ORIENTAL    LEGEND. 
BY  W.  C.  TAYLOR,  LL.D. 

When  Alexander  invaded  Northern  India,  he  found 
that  country  subject  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
wisest  monarchs  that  e^r  wielded  the  destinies  of  a 
nation.  Phur,  or  as  the  Greeks  called  him,  Porus, 
had  established  his  supremacy  over  all  the  princes  of 
Hindustan.  The  Persian  and  Indian  Oceans  secured 
two  sides  of  his  dominions,  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains 
and  trackless  deserts  protected  his  northern  frontier  ;  he 
was  only  vulnerable  through  the  province  that  bordered 
Persia,  and  it  was  on  this  side  that  he  encountered  the 
conqueror  of  Asia.  Alexander,  to  whom  victory  had 
been  awarded  by  the  irresistible  decrees  of  Providence, 
conquered  Phur,  but  instead  of  depriving  him  of  his 
dominions,  he  made  him  his  ally,  and  annexed  to  his 
empire  several  valuable  provinces  west  of  the  Indus. 
Phur  survived  his  benefactor  many  years ;  at  his  death 
he  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  son  Phur-Zadeh,  a 
prince  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  but  wanting  the  firm- 
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ness  which  would  enable  him  to  resist  the  seduction  of 
flattery,  and  the  wisdom  requisite  to  detect  the  schemes 
of  courtiers. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Phur-Zadeh  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  he  had  a  vizier  trained  in  his  father's 
policy,  and  anxious  to  continue  the  system  of  enlightened 
administration  which  had  brought  happiness  and  pros- 
perity to  India.  Omad  had  been  originally  in  the  service 
of  the  last  Darawesh  or  Darius  of  Persia ;  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  that  unfortunate  monarch  from 
demanding  the  Macedonian  tribute,  and  thus  provoking 
the  resentment  of  Alexander ;  his  sage  advice  had  been 
rewarded  with  confiscation  and  exile,  and  he  had  sought 
a  refuge  with  the  sovereign  of  India.  Phur  soon  became 
acquainted  with  Omad's  merits ;  he  raised  him  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  state,  and  persuaded  Phiir-Zadeh 
to  place  his  son.  Prince  Palak,  in  the  vizier's  household, 
that  he  might  receive  early  instruction  in  the  art  of 
government.  Omad's  conduct  amply  justified  the  con- 
fidence that  had  been  reposed  in  him.  It  was  he  that 
negotiated  the  treaty  with  Alexander  by  which  Phur's 
dominions  had  been  so  greatly  enlarged  ;  it  was  by  his 
prudence  that  the  southern  provinces  of  India  were 
induced  to  forget  their  jealousy  of  northern  rule,  and 
submit  to  a  yoke  which,  though  light,  was  inconsistent 
with  ancient  pride  and  prejudice.  Phur-Zadeh  had  as 
much  reason  to  be  satisfied  as  his  father ;  peace  and 
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prosperity  prevailed  through  his  ample  dominions ;  to 
use  the  words  of  a  Persian  historian,  "  the  rich  enjoyed 
their  luxuries,  and  the  poor  their  comforts."  While  his 
natural  benevolence  was  gratified  by  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  the  paternal  feelings  of  the 
monarch  were  even  more  delighted  by  the  results  of  the 
education  of  Prince  Palak.  To  the  refinements  which 
Omad  had  introduced  from  the  polished  court  of  Persia, 
the  Prince  added  the  bravery  of  an  Indian  hero  ;  his 
valour  had  been  proved  in  several  expeditions  against 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  northern  mountains,  and  his 
political  skill  no  less  demonstrated  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  terms  on  which  he  granted  peace  to  the  vanquished. 
He  was  also  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  skill ;  his  hymns 
were  sung  by  the  priests  in  the  temples,  his  war-songs 
were  the  delight  of  the  soldiers  in  the  camp,  but  dearer 
to  himself  were  the  strains  in  which  he  celebrated  the 
charms  of  Radamika,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his 
preceptor. 

The  Prince's  passion  for  the  daughter  of  a  foreigner, 
though  approved  by  his  father,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
approbation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  gave  offence 
to  several  powerful  classes.  As  a  matter  of  course  it 
was  disapproved  by  all  the  Hindu  ladies  in  the  empire, 
and  they  had  recourse  to  the  usual  expedient  of  criti- 
cising her  style  of  beauty.  Radamika  was  tall, — all  of 
a  lower  size  called  her  a  walking  pine  ; — her  face  was 
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oval, — they  said  it  was  like  a  horseshoe  ; — her  dark 
lustrous  eyes  were  declared  void  of  intelligence, — the 
mild  expression  of  her  countenance  was  voted  tame  and 
spiritless ; — the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her  form  was 
asserted  to  remind  beholders  of  a  doll ;  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  conversation  was  held  as  conclusive  proof 
that  she  would  turn  out  a  scold.  These  and  a  countless 
number  of  other  depreciating  charges  were  daily  re- 
peated, but  unfortunately  for  the  efficacy  of  female 
criticism,  they  were  laughed  to  scorn. 

The  resistance  of  the  Brahmins  was  more  formidable  ; 
they  declared  that  Omad  was  not  an  Arya  of  pure  blood, 
and  they  predicted  countless  misfortunes  to  the  empire  if 
the  sanctity  of  the  royal  race  should  be  impaired  by 
intermarriage  with  a  M'lecha,  or  barbarian.  They  cited 
hundreds  of  ancient  prophecies  to  support  their  views, 
and  thousands  of  omens  and  prodigies  were  proved,  by 
the  infallible  testimony  of  holy  men,  to  have  appeared 
as  warnings  to  Phur-Zadeh  and  Palak. 

Scarcely  less  dangerous  was  the  jealousy  with  which 
all  the  courtiers  regarded  the  influence  of  Omad :  far 
from  attributing  his  elevation  to  his  superior  genius, 
there  was  not  a  nobleman  round  the  court  who  did  not 
think  himself  fully  qualified  for  the  post  of  vizier,  and 
who  consequently  did  not  regard  its  occupation  by  a 
foreigner  as  a  personal  insult.  Numerous  plans  were 
laid  to  detect  Omad  in  some  delinquency  which  might 
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be  made  the  ground  of  a  charge ;  but  as  the  sage  Lok- 
man  declares,  "  No  man  goes  astray  on  a  straight  road," 
his  unswerving  integrity  rendered  him  secure,  and  the 
accusations  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  his  adversaries. 

Omad  was  too  wise  to  despise  his  enemies ;  he  sent 
for  Prince  Palak,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed  by  his  passion  for  Radamika. 
The  young  Prince  mocked  at  peril.  "  Beware  of  too 
much  confidence,"  said  the  vizier ;  "  mean  foes  are 
sometimes  more  to  be  dreaded  than  those  of  high 
degree  ;  it  was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  that  blinded  the 
eagle." 

"  But  what  can  the  miserable  detractors  effect  ?"  ex- 
claimed Palak  ;  "  my  father  is  anxious  to  reward  your 
merits  by  raising  your  lovely  daughter  to  the  rank  of  a 
princess ;  a  nation,  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  your 
government,  waits  to  testify  its  thanks  in  the  joyous 
shouts  of  a  marriage  festival ;  and  every  man  of  sense 
laughs  at  the  idle  omens  and  prodigies  of  which  our 
priests  are  prating." 

"  And  how  many  men  of  sense,"  said  Omad,  "  are  in 
India  ?  But  I  will  summon  Radamika  herself  to  tell  you 
of  signs  that  threaten  dangers  to  us  all." 

He  left  the  apartment,  and  the  Prince,  catching  up  a 
lute,  sang  one  of  those  brief  snatches  of  song  with  which 
Eastern  lovers  greet  their  mistresses  : 


&' 
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Thou  art  graceful,  my  love,  as  yon  branch  of  palm, 
That  waves  in  the  sky,  though  the  air  is  calm  ; 
But  thou  wilt  not  bend,  like  the  palm-branch  free, 
It  is  I — it  is  I — who  must  bow  to  thee. 

The  last  note  had  not  ceased  to  quiver  on  the  string, 
when  Radamika. entered  the  apartment;  she  was  only 
partially  veiled,  and  Palak  could  discern  on  her  counte- 
nance the  trace  of  recent  tears. 

"  Light  of  my  soul,  what  aileth  thee?"  said  Palak,  in 
his  anxiety  omitting  the  usual  form  of  salutation. 

"  Prince,"  she  replied,  "  heaven  and  earth  are  leagued 
against  our  union  ;  the  oracles  speak  the  will  of  our  foes  ; 
dark  omens  confirm  their  threats,  and  the  priests  have 
declared  that  the  dread  Siva  demands  my  life." 

"  When,  or  how  was  this  1"  shrieked  Palak. 

"  I  will  answer,"  said  Omad  entering :  "  the  chief  of 
the  Brahmins  has  this  morning  declared  that  portents 
of  coming  evil  have  been  seen,  evil  which  can  only  be 
averted  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  maiden  to  whom  Siva 
will  send  the  sign  of  his  choice.  I  have  secret  informa- 
tion that  there  is  a  plot  for  making  the  sign  point  at  my 
house ;  and  should  this  happen,  my  daughter  will  prefer 
death  to  dishonour." 

"  It  shall  not  happen  while  I  live,"  furiously  exclaimed 
Palak  ;  "  I  will  myself  go  to  the  Brahmin's  house ;  I  will 
tell  him  that  his  base  artifice  is  known,  and  he  will  dread 
my  wrath.     Fear  nothing,  adored  Radamika.     There  is 
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not  a  priest  among  them  that  would  dare  to  provoke  the 
vengeance  of  Palak." 

The  lady  suffered  herself  to  be  consoled  by  her  lover ; 
but  Omad  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  malice, 
working  by  the  means  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  was 
not  easy  to  be  overcome,  and  he  urged  the  Prince  to  take 
speedy  measures  of  precaution. 

Great  was  the  consternation  in  the  college  of  Brahmins 
when  Palak  entered  and  briefly  narrated  the  details  of 
the  plot  which  they  had  so  cunningly  contrived.  The 
chief  Brahmin  denied  it  but  faintly  ;  terrified  however  by 
the  Prince's  menaces,  he  vowed  that  he  would  never 
attempt  anything  against  the  safety  of  Radamika ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  there  was  a  report  of  more 
favourable  omens  on  that  very  evening. 

A  revolt  in  the  northeastern  provinces  soon  required 
the  Prince's  presence  in  the  field.  Scarcely  had  he  de- 
parted, when  mysterious  rumours  were  circulated  of 
dangers  that  threatened  the  vizier's  family  from  the 
anger  of  offended  deities.  One  of  the  priests  whom 
Omad  employed  as  a  spy,  informed  him  that  a  female 
attendant  had  been  bribed  to  poison  Radamika,  and 
that  the  priests  would  represent  her  death  as  a  punish- 
ment from  on  high,  and  use  the  circumstances  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  with  the  people.  Omad  adopted  a 
perilous  course  ;  he  allowed  the  traitorous  domestic  to 
prepare    the   poisoned    viands  and    bear    them    to    his 
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daughter's  chamber ;  he  followed  her,  accompanied  by 
two  faithful  slaves,  and  compelled  her  to  take  the 
deadly  dose  herself.  The  wretched  woman  sank  in 
terrible  convulsions,  her  shrieks  were  heard  through 
the  whole  of  the  vizier's  palace,  and  when  she  died 
her  distorted  limbs  and  features  scarcely  retained  the 
form  of  humanity.  The  corpse  was  hastily  arrayed 
in  Radamika's  robes,  and  Omad  having  secreted  his 
daughter,  rushed  out  with  dishevelled  robes,  bewailing 
in  piteous  accents  the  loss  of  his  only  child.  The  body 
of  the  slave  was  borne  to  the  tomb,  while  Radamika  was 
conveyed  in  disguise  to  a  sequestered  valley,  until  cir- 
cumstances should  assume  a  more  favourable  aspect. 

"  No  fraud  is  innocent,"  says  the  Eastern  sage ; 
"  every  deception  is  a  plague  to  the  inventor."  The 
supposed  fate  of  Radamika,  the  blight  of  her  beauty,  and 
the  exaggerated  stories  told  of  the  horrid  aspect  of  the 
corpse,  produced  a  very  pernicious  effect  on  the  weak 
mind  of  Phiir-Zadeh  ;  he  became  the  passive  slave  of  the 
priests,  and  though  his  personal  attachment  to  Omad 
was  unshaken,  he  disregarded  the  advice  of  one  whom 
he  believed  to  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  divinities. 
Omad  was  disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs. 
He  had  many  years  before  caused  a  subterraneous  passage 
to  be  excavated  from  his  palace  to  a  plain  outside  the 
city ;  he  now  entrusted  the  secret  of  this  contrivance  to 
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his  faithful  slaves,  and  prepared  resolutely  to  meet  danger 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come. 

No  foresight  could  have  discovered  the  plot  contrived 
by  the  Brahmins.  Phur-Zadeh  was  persuaded  to  offer  a 
midnight  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of  his  father,  in  order  to 
avert  the  calamities  which  a  new  series  of  omens  was 
said  to  threaten.  He  went,  as  he  had  been  directed, 
alone  ;  while  he  knelt  in  prayer  the  portals  of  the  tomb 
were  opened,  and  a  ghastly  skeleton  appeared,  holding  a 
letter  in  its  bony  fingers,  which  it  offered  to  the  terrified 
king.  "  Receive  the  commands  of  thy  father  from  his 
appointed  messenger,"  said  a  voice  of  thunder.  Phur- 
Zadeh  took  the  scroll  and  fell  senseless  to  the  earth. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  council  was  summoned  at 
the  palace,  and  all  the  viziers,  nobles,  and  priests,  were 
urgently  requested  to  attend.  They  came  in  crowds, 
Omad  with  the  rest,  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  their 
sovereign's  uneasiness.  The  council  met,  but  it  was 
long  before  Phur-Zadeh  made  his  appearance.  When 
he  entered,  his  eyes  were  red  with  weeping :  he  held  the 
letter  so  wondrously  delivered  to  him  open  in  his  hand, 
and  after  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  divan,  remained 
for  some  time  absorbed  in  meditation.  At  length  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Omad,  and,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
asked,  "Knowest  thou  the  writing?" 

So  exquisitely  had  the  forgery  been  executed,  that 
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the  vizier  himself  was  deceived.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  the 
handwriting  of  my  late  royal  master,  your  majesty's 
most  noble  father ;"  and  prostrating  himself,  he  raised 
the  paper  above  his  head,  to  testify  his  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  his  benefactor. 

"  Read,  then,  my  father's  earnest  request,"  sobbed 
Phur-Zadeh. 

Omad  obeyed,-  and  with  equal  surprise  and  horror 
read  the  following  words  : — 

*'  Phur,  Monarch  of  the  Indies,  Sovereign  of  the 
East,  Lord  of  two  Oceans,  the  Glorious  Sun  of  Justice, 
and  Bright  Star  of  Power,  to  his  son  Phur-Zadeh,  whose 
dominions  extend  from  the  waters  whence  the  brilliant 
luminary  of  day  shows  the  first  joyous  light  of  early 
dawn  to  the  waves  that  are  gilded  by  his  setting  rays, 
health,  prosperity,  long  life,  and  a  fortunate  reign. 

"  Know,  my  beloved  son,  that  the  place  which  my 
soul  is  doomed"  to  inhabit,  is  to  me  a  perfect  solitude 
and  lonely  desert.  No  ghost  has  any  sympathy  with 
me.  I  wander  about  unknowing  and  unknown.  The 
length  of  time  that  must  be  spent  in  this  preparatory 
purification,  is  a  secret  known  only  to  the  Superior 
Intelligences,  but  it  will  assuredly  be  protracted  by  my 
murmurs,  which,  however,  the  feeling  of  loneliness 
renders  me  unable  to  suppress.  It  is  only  when  the 
soul  has  acquired  complete  tranquillity  that  it  arrives 
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at   the  glorious  consummation   of  being  absorbed  into 
the  essence  of  Divinity.* 

"  O  my  son,  my  dear  son,  you  will  hear  the  voice  of 
your  father,  and  come  to  his  aid. 

"  O  my  son,  among  the  viziers  there  was  one  whom 
I  always  preferred,  because  the  sympathy  between  our 
souls  was  as  if  we  had  one  heart  in  common ;  to  him  I 
confided  my  most  secret  thoughts,  to  him  I  entrusted 
absolute  sway  over  my  dominions.  In  this  gloomy 
abode  of  spirits,  I  have  learned  that  my  son  treads  in 
his  father's  steps,  and  that  the  minister  I  loved  so  fondly 
continues  to  be  his  especial  favourite. 

"  Propitious  fate  permits  Omad  to  rest  from  his 
toils ;  the  gods,  most  merciful  when  they  appear  most 
harsh,  have  severed  the  link  that  bound  him  to  the 
world  ;  Radamika  and  his  ancient  master  equally  long 
for  his  appearance  in  those  shadowy  realms,  where  his 
coming  will  be  the  signal  that  their  preparatory  expia- 
tions of  the  earthly  stains  that  sully  the  soul  are  near 
their  end. 

"  O  my  son,  send  down  to  your  father  his  ancient 
friend ;  let  him  come  to  relieve  my  present  solitude  and 
hasten  my  future  bliss.  I  am  impatient  to  behold  him  ; 
Radamika  thirsts  for  his  presence  ;  let  him  not  tarry 
longer  away  from  us  than  the  last  days  of  this  moon." 

*  Nirwana  or  absorption  into  the  essence  of  Deity,  is  generally 
regarded  in  the  East  as  the  state  of  eternal  beatitude. 
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A  dead  silence  followed  the  reading  of  this  extra- 
ordinary letter.  It  was  broken  by  Omad,  who  had 
rapidly  formed  his  plans  ;  he  asked  his  sovereign  by  what 
conveyance  the  communication  had  been  brought. 

Phur-Zadeh  related  with  a  shudder,  the  fearful  scene 
at  the  sepulchre.  Murmurs  of  terror  and  wonder,  some 
real  and  some  affected,  ran  through  the  council,  and 
no  persons  testified  more  astonishment  than  those  by 
whom  the  plot  had  been  contrived.  But  even  they 
were  astounded  by  the  conduct  of  Omad ;  far  from 
showing  any  reluctance  to  meet  death,  he  testified  the 
greatest  joy  at  receiving  such  an  invitation  from  his 
beloved  master ;  he  even  affected  to  lament  the  delay 
that  would  be  occasioned  by  the  necessary  preparations 
for  his  departure,  and  took  leave  of  the  king,  declaring 
that  he  would  on  the  instant  commence  the  erection  of 
his  funeral  pile. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  one  of  the  priests 
was  attached  to  Omad,  and  had  warned  him  of  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  There  had  not  been  time 
to  give  the  vizier  intimation  of  this  last  plot  before  the 
meeting  of  the  council ;  but  at  the  door  of  the  palace 
Omad  met  his  friend,  trembling  with  impatience  and 
anxiety. 

"  Welcome, — well  met,  dear  Maitreya,"  exclaimed 
Omad  to  the  faithful  priest,  "  thine  aid  is  necessary  to 
direct  the  rites  of  my  voluntary  sacrifice.     Haste  with 
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me  to  mine  abode,  which  soon  shall  change  its  master  ; 
instruct  me  in  the  prayers  meet  to  offer  on  the  present 
solemn  occasion.  My  house  and  all  that  it  contains 
shall  be  thy  reward." 

Maitreya  would  have  expostulated,  and  perhaps  be- 
trayed the  imposture,  but  a  sign  from  Omad  imposed 
silence,  and  he  followed  the  vizier  to  his  palace,  unable 
to  conjecture  how  such  a  sti'ange  affair  would  conclude. 

Omad  soon  learned  all  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
spiracy from  Maitreya,  and  the  contrivances  that  had 
been  used  by  the  Brahmins.  He  informed  his  wonder- 
ing friend  that  he  had  sure  means  of  escaping  the  danger 
and  baffling  the  conspirators  ;  he  only  required  of  the 
priest  to  keep  his  palace  closed  for  six  months,  and 
not  to  enter  it  himself  or  permit  any  one  else  to  do  so, 
until  he  should  be  specially  summoned  by  a  concerted 
signal.  A  magnificent  pile  was  soon  erected  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city  ;  it  appeared  solid  to  the  eye,  but  the 
centre  was  hollow,  and  afforded  an  entrance  to  the 
subterraneous  passage,  which,  as  it  has  been  already 
mentioned,  Omad  had  constructed  from  his  palace  to 
the  fields  beyond  the  ramparts.  Every  material  that 
could  produce  dense  smoke  and  sudden  flame  was 
heaped  round  the  sides ;  oil  and  clarified  butter  were 
poured  upon  the  pile  abundantly,  and  dry  grass  was 
crammed  into  every  interstice. 

The  conspirators  could  scarcely  credit  their  complete 
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success ;  so  far  from  betraying  any  suspicion,  Omad 
complaisantly  received  their  visits  of  hypocritical  con- 
dolence, and  with  duplicity  equal  to  their  own,  sent 
them  rich  presents  as  parting  memorials  of  his  friend- 
ship. He  requested  that  Palak  should  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  late  events,  lest  he  should  interfere  to 
save  the  life  of  his  preceptor,  and  he  published  his 
will,  by  which  his  palace,  with  all  its  furniture,  was 
bequeathed  to  Maitreya. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  Omad's  sacrifice,  an  im- 
mense crowd  assembled,  not  only  from  the  capital,  but  all 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  Phur-Zadeh,  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  took  his  seat  on  a  throne  erected  in  front 
of  the  pile  ;  around  him  were  ranged  his  courtiers,  his 
nobles,  and  the  chief  priests,  in  their  habits  of  ceremony. 
Bands  of  musicians,  collected  from  every  quarter,  were 
ranged  about  the  plain,  to  drown  any  shrieks  that  mortal 
agony  might  wring  from  the  victim.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  a  dense  mass  of  human  heads  might  be  seen 
waiting  in  awe  and  silence  the  dreadful  event. 

Exactly  at  the  hour  of  noon,  Omad,  attended  only  by 
Maitreya  and  his  two  confidential  slaves,  came  forth  from 
a  tent,  where  he  had  been  performing  his  devotions, 
clothed  in  his  richest  robes;  he  prostrated  himself  before 
the  throne,  and  demanded  from  Phur-Zadeh  his  last 
message  to  his  father.  The  king,  unable  to  speak  from 
emotion,  handed  him  a  letter,  and  Omad,  with  a  steady 
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step  and  unmoved  countenance,  ascended  the  pile.  It 
was  fired ;  a  volume  of  flame  and  smoke  hid  him  from 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators  ! — a  deafening  crash  of  gongs, 
the  bray  of  a  thousand  trumpets,  and  a  mingled  shout 
and  shriek  from  the  assembled  multitude  confounded  the 
senses,  and  Omad  descended  unnoticed  into  the  cavern. 
Long  before  the  witnesses  of  his  imaginary  funeral 
returned  to  the  city,  Omad,  disguised  as  a  mendicant, 
issued  from  his  palace,  passed  through  the  deserted 
streets,  and  was  far  on  his  road  to  the  distant  valley 
where  he  had  concealed  Radamika. 

A  week  had  not  elapsed,  when  Palak,  crowned  with 
glory,  returned  from  his  distant  campaign,  eager  to  re- 
ceive his  dearest  reward  from  the  welcoming  smile  of 
his  mistress.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  city,  when 
the  horrid  tale  of  her  death  and  Omad's  sacrifice  was 
told  him,  with  all  the  exaggerations  of  credulity  and 
superstition.  He  fell  senseless  from  his  steed,  and  was 
borne  in  that  state  to  the  palace  :  it  was  long  before  he 
manifested  any  signs  of  life,  and  when  animation  was 
restored,  the  physicians  found  that  reason  had  fled. 
Orders  were  issued  that  he  should  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  and  that  none  but  his  medical  attendants  should 
be  permitted  to  see  him.  One  of  Omad's  slaves,  charged 
with  an  important  message  to  the  Prince,  vainly  endea- 
voured to  obtain  admittance  ;  Phiir-Zadeh  was  too  ten. 
derly  attached  to  his  beloved  son,  to  allow  the  slightest 
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infringement  of  the  precautions  deemed    necessary  for 
his  restoration. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  evil  administration  of  Omad's 
successors  had  provoked  dangerous  insurrection  through- 
out the  empire.  The  royal  armies,  no  longer  encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  Palak.  and  the  martial  odes  with 
which  he  stimulated  their  courage  before  battle,  were 
defeated  in  every  engagement.  Phur-Zadeh  wept  over 
his  son,  and  hailed  with  delight  the  signs  of  returning 
reason,  though  accompanied  by  a  settled  gloom,  a  melan- 
choly that  seemed  incurable.  The  physicians  vainly 
tried  to  engage  him  in  the  warlike  dances  and  sports 
which  had  formerly  been  his  delight,  and  as  vainly  did 
they  strive  to  rouse  him  to  martial  exertion,  by  relating 
the  recent  disasters  and  disgraces  of  his  father's  arms. 
At  length  repeated  defeats  so  alarmed  the  viziers,  that 
they  informed  Phur-Zadeh  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
safety  unless  Palak  could  be  persuaded  to  recite  one  of 
his  odes  to  the  army. 

Phur-Zadeh  visited  his  son,  and  urgently  supplicated 
him  to  appear  among  the  soldiers.  The  Prince  assented 
with  a  readiness  which  surprised  his  attendants ;  he 
ordered  his  favourite  charger  to  be  prepared,  that  he 
might  inspect  and  address  the  army  on  the  following 
day,  in  the  plains  beyond  the  city.  The  necessary 
orders  were  issued  for  the  review,  and  Omad's  slave 
resolved  to  attend,  hoping  that  he  might  find  some  op- 
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portunity  of  communicating  with  the  Prince  ;  he  procured 
a  fleet  courser,  determined  to  make  a  dash  through  the 
ranks  of  the  guards,  if  every  other  means  should  fail. 

The  army  of  Phur-Zadeh  was  mustered  by  the  gene- 
rals and  formed  into  squares ;  the  Prince  soon  appeared 
in  front  of  the  lines,  and  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy  : 
he  waved  his  hand  impatiently ;  all  was  hushed  into 
silence,  while,  with  a  broken  voice,  Palak  began  his  reci- 
tation. 

They  bid  me  be  merry  and  join  in  the  dance, 

They  bid  me  have  courage,  and  take  up  my  lance  ; — 

How  can  I  be  merry  ?  My  bosom  is  gored : 

How  grapple  the  lance  when  I'm  pierced  with  a  sword  ? 

They  tell  me  the  foemen  draw  nigh  to  our  camp, 

That  they  see  the  bright  spears,  hear  the  horses'  loud  tramps 

What  foe  is  more  cruel  than  love  unappeased  ? 

What  danger  so  great  as  a  spirit  diseased  ? 

They  talk  of  my  glory  : — 'tis  withered  and  gone. 
They  speak  of  my  battles: — my  last  fight  is  done. 
They  point  to  my  trophies : — they're  idle  and  vain. 
They  count  up  all  1  slew : — would  I  slept  with  the  slain  ! 

On,  onward,  my  courser  !  To  deserts  I'll  fly, 
Untrod  by  a  footstep,  unseen  by  an  eye, 
With  the  hot  sand  beneath,  and  the  bright  sky  above, 
Alone  will  I  wither,  the  victim  of  love. 

Scarcely  had  he  concluded,  when,  dashing  the  spurs 
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into  his  courser's  side,  he  fled  with  headlong  speed  to- 
wards the  north.  While  all  stood  stupified,  Omad's 
slave  dashed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  Prince,  and,  be- 
fore the  soldiers  and  spectators  had  recovered  from  their 
astonishment,  both  were  out  of  sight. 

Right  onward  Palak's  gallant  steed  bore  his  hapless 
rider,  over  bush  and  brake,  rock  and  moss.  As  steadily 
did  Omad's  slave  continue  the  wild  pursuit,  reckless  of 
every  peril.  The  speed  of  the  coursers  was  well  matched. 
For  many  a  tedious  mile  and  many  a  weary  hour,  neither 
gained  advantage  over  the  other ;  but,  when  a  vertical 
sun  ascended  to  the  zenith,  and  both  had  reached  an 
open  arid  plain,  the  horses  and  their  riders  began  to  flao-. 
Palak  just  then  seemed  to  become  aware,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  pursued ;  he  wheeled  around  his  steed, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  threatening  voice,  "  Back,  miscreant, 
back,  I  say,  as  thou  valuest  thy  life  1  venture  not  to  pur- 
sue the  lion  to  his  lair." 

Omad's  slave  halted  and  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "  I 
bring  thee  tidings  of  joy  and  safety,  Prince,"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  once  more  urged  his  horse  forward.  The 
words  fell  without  meaning  on  the  ear  of  Palak ;  finding 
his  orders  disobe5^ed,  he  drew  his  sword  and  rushed 
towards  the  slave,  who,  at  the  sight,  half  from  fatigue 
and  half  from  terror,  fell  from  his  horse.  Palak's  arm 
was  already  raised  to  give  a  mortal  blow,  when  the 
slave  held  up  a  bracelet  or  bangle,  which  he  recognised 
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as  the  favourite  ornament  of  Radamika.  "  Speak,  what 
means  this  ?"  said  the  Prince,  now  sinking  in  his  turn, — 
"  Speak,  ere  madness  drive  me  again  to  some  deed  of 
desperation." 

*'  Radamika  lives,"  said  the  slave,  "  and  lives  to  love 
thee ;  here  is  the  letter  of  Omad,  which  I  have  often 
risked  life  to  place  in  thy  hands." 

The  Prince  grasped  the  paper,  read  a  few  lines,  reeled 
in  his  saddle,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  the  slave 
hastened  to  support  him.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  now 
intolerable,  and  the  faithful  attendant  led  the  horses  to 
the  shelter  of  a  distant  grove,  exhausting  the  contents  of 
his  water-bottle  in  efforts  to  recover  the  Prince  from  the 
fainting  fit  into  which  he  had  fallen.  They  reached  the 
dubious  shade  of  a  jungle,  and  Palak  began  slowly  to 
recover.  "  Where  am  I  ?"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  have  I 
seen  ?  what  have  I  heard  ?"  The  slave  interfered  to 
check  his  transports  by  pointing  out  the  dark  forms  of 
two  horsemen  on  the  remote  verge  of  the  plain  which 
they  had  quitted. 

"  If  thou  hast  read  aright,  Prince,  thou  knowest  that 
life  is  not  life  until  the  danger  by  which  it  was  threatened 
is  removed.  How  that  is  to  be  done,  Omad  alone  can 
tell.  Let  us  conceal  ourselves  in  this  thicket,  and  rest 
with  our  beasts  until  night  spreads  her  pall  over  the 
earth.  Yonder  horsemen,  if  they  espy  nothing,  will  be 
in  no  hurry  to  try  the  strength  of  their  steeds  under  this 
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burning  sky.    Come,  let  us  penetrate  the  jungle  ;  I  know 
a  path  that  will  soon  lead  us  to  a  limpid  stream." 

The  Prince  assented,  and  was  borne  rather  than  led 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  jungle,  to  a  spot  where  a 
bubbling  fountain  gave  freshness  to  a  small  patch  of 
verdure,  and  nourishment  to  a  few  trees  that  rose  like 
giants  above  the  tangled  brushwood.  Palak  stretched 
himself  on  the  grass;  he  read  Omad's  letter  over  and 
over,  until  a  refreshing  calm  diffused  itself  through 
his  soul,  and  peaceful  slumber  descended  on  his  eye- 
lids. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  he  was  awakened  by  his 
attendant,  and  resumed  his  journey.  No  accident 
delayed  his  course,  and  he  soon  embraced  those  whose 
supposed  death  had  all  but  consigned  him  to  an  early 
grave.  Omad  allowed  the  lovers  to  enjoy  the  bliss  of 
each  other's  society  for  several  days  ;  but  when  Palak's 
strength  began  to  return,  and  the  flush  of  health  ap- 
peared once  more  gently  to  tinge  his  cheek,  he  signified 
that  the  time  for  action  was  near,  and  that  they  should 
prepare  to  return  to  the  capital. 

Maitreya  had  just  returned  home  from  a  council  of 
all  the  nobles  and  priests,  held  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  in  consequence  of  disastrous  intelligence  received 
from  the  army.  The  southern  insurgents  had  gained 
a  victory,  and  the  royal  forces,  disheartened  by  defeat, 
and  stung  by  the  long  delay  of  the  arrears  of  their  pay, 
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instead  of  trying  to  retrieve  their  disasters,  had  muti- 
nied, and  were  now  in  full  march  towards  the  capital. 
There  was  no  master-spirit  to  guide  the  council ;  a  long 
debate  ended  in  an  adjournment,  the  usual  resource  of 
weakness  and  indecision.  Maitreya,  unacquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  Omad's  plans,  and  alarmed  by  the 
dangers  that  threatened  his  country,  was  sitting  in  a 
state  of  perplexity,  when  a  servant  brought  him  the 
signal  that  his  presence  was  required  in  Omad's  palace. 
He  went  unattended,  unlocked  the  portals  of  the  deserted 
courts,  and  entered  the  lonely  halls  that  echoed  sadly  to 
his  tread.  Suddenly  a  strong  hand  grasped  his  arm, 
and  a  voice  whispered  "  Come  with  me."  Maitreya 
was  led  through  many  devious  windings,  until  he  reached 
an  illuminated  chamber,  and  found  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Omad,  Palak,  and  Radamika.  Their  delibera- 
tions lasted  a  great  part  of  the  night,  but,  unlike  those 
of  the  royal  council,  they  ended  in  the  adoption  of  a 
fixed  course  of  action. 

Maitreya  informed  Omad  that  the  chief  Brahmin, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  former  artifice,  de- 
signed to  bring  Phur-Zadeh  a  second  time  to  his  father's 
tomb,  and  present  a  forged  letter  commanding  him  to 
resign  his  crown  to  a  member  of  the  priestly  caste.  It 
was  resolved  that  this  proposal  should  be  encouraged, 
and  that  the  crafiy  Brahmin  should  be  urged  to  put  it 
into  execution  on  the  ensuins;  nio-ht. 
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When  the  royal  council  assembled,  it  was  found  that 
the  generals  and  viziers  had  not  been  able  to  form  any 
resolution  ;  the  chief  Brahmin  therefore  made  his  pro- 
posal, and  it  was  adopted  with  the  earnestness  which 
men  show  who  know  not  what  to  recommend,  and  are, 
at  the  same  time,  anxious  to  hide  their  incapacity. 

Employment  of  any  kind  is  felt  to  be  a  blessing  in 
moments  of  anxiety.  Phiir-Zadeh's  courtiers  and  sub- 
jects eagerly  prepared  for  the  midnight  sacrifice  at  the 
tomb  of  Phiir,  and,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  minutely 
correct  in  every  observance,  they  so  closely  beset  the 
chief  Brahmin,  that  he  was  obliged  to  delegate  to  Mai- 
treya,  the  guardianship  of  the  sepulchre,  and  the  care 
of  arranging  the  ceremonials  within  the  shrine.  Ere 
he  could  diseno;ao;e  himself  from  the  anxious  crowds  that 
sought  direction,  the  hour  for  the  procession  had  arrived; 
but,  trusting  to  the  contrivances  that  he  had  long  before 
arranged,  he  placed  himself  confidently  at  the  head  of 
the  band  of  priests,  and  proceeded  to  the  mausoleum,  or 
rather  the  temple,  erected  in  honour  of  the  mighty  Phur, 
over  the  marble  tomb  that  contained  his  ashes. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  procession,  faintly 
illuminated  by  a  scanty  supply  of  torches,  entered  the 
temple.  First  came  a  band  of  veteran  warriors,  bearing 
broken  weapons  and  rifted  armour,  memorials  of  the 
late  calamitous  defeats  ;  then  followed  the  Brahmins  with 
the   various   implements    of  sacrifice ;    next    were   the 
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viziers  and  royal  councillors,  their  arms  folded,  and 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ;  last  of  all  came  Phur- 
Zadeh,  with  his  garments  rent,  his  turban  unrolled,  and 
ashes  strewn  on  his  head.  They  ranged  themselves 
round  the  tomb,  and,  at  an  appointed  signal,  commenced 
the  invocation. 

FULL  CHOKUS. 

Shade  of  glory  !  hear  us,  hear, 
In  this  hour  of  wo  and  fear ! 

WARRIORS. 

Lo  !  before  thy  tomb  we  stand, 
A  wretched  and  heart-broken  band  : 
Reft  is  India's  former  might, 
Cloven  down  in  fatal  fight. 
Shivered  sword  and  shattered  bow 
Check  not  our  triumphant  foe  ; 
Vainly,  vainly  do  we  wield 
Broken  spear  and  riven  shield. 

FULL  CHORUS. 

Shade  of  glory  !  hear  us,  hear, 
In  this  hour  of  wo  and  fear  ! 

BRAHMINS. 

Dismal  portents  are  on  high, 
Lurid  meteors  in  the  sky, 
While  below,  the  quivering  earth, 
Gives  to  fearful  omens  birth  : 
But,  companion  of  the  blessed, 
Phiir,  by  gods  a  friend  confessed, 
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Thou  canst  show  the  lore  divine, 
Which  may  save  thy  realm  and  line. 

FULL  CHORUS. 

Shade  of  glory  !  hear  us,  hear, 
In  this  hour  of  wo  and  fear  ! 

VIZIERS. 

Quelling  mind  and  quenching  soul, 
Clouds  of  darkness  o'er  us  roll ; 
Not  one  ray  of  wisdom's  light 
Bursts  upon  our  mental  sight ; 
Reft  of  sense  and  reft  of  power, 
Here  before  thy  shrine  we  cower ; 
Vain  our  weakness  would  we  hide. 
Mighty  Phur,  our  councils  guide. 

FULL  CHORUS, 

Shade  of  glory  !  hear  us,  hear. 
In  this  hour  of  wo  and  fear ! 

PHUR-ZADEH. 

Father  !  father  !  ever-loved. 
Canst  thou  see  my  fate  unmoved  ? 
Was  it  not  thy  stern  command 
Crushed  thy  son,  destroyed  this  land, 
Broke  our  column,*  rent  away 
Omad,  Phur's  and  India's  stay  ? 
Ere  we  sink,  to  ruin  driven, 
Give  the  counsels  he  had  given. 

FULL  CHORUS. 

Shade  of  glory  !  hear  us,  hear, 
In  this  hour  of  wo  and  fear. 


*  Omad  in  Persia  signifies  a  "  column." 
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Ere  the  last  verse  was  completed,  the  portals  of  the 
tomb  burst  open,  a  brilliant  pillar  of  light  shot  upwards 
to  the  roof  of  the  temple,  and,  to  the  horror  of  some  and 
the  astonishment  of  all,  revealed  the  well-known  forms 
of  Omad  and  Radamika.  The  Brahmins,  overwhelmed 
with  consternation,  dropped  the  sacred  utensils,  and  their 
treacherous  chief  sank  to  the  earth  in  mortal  terror. 
Wearing  the  dress  in  which  he  had  ascended  the  pile, 
with  the  same  unmoved  aspect  and  steady  step,  Omad 
advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  humbly 
saluting  Phur-Zadeh,  presented  him  a  letter  in  the  well- 
known  handwriting  of  his  father.  The  king  received 
it;  but  in  the  ci'inging  multitude  around,  he  could 
discover  no  one  that  would  venture  to  read  the  letter. 
At  length  Maitreya,  who,  for  reasons  that  may  be  con- 
jectured, did  not  share  the  confusion  of  his  brethren, 
offered  his  services,  and  in  a  clear  voice  read  the 
epistle. 

"  My  son,  my  dear  son,  the  evils  that  my  imprudent 
request  have  brought  upon  my  kingdom  and  house  are 
known  unto  me.  I  have  supplicated  the  gods  to  redeem 
my  error ;  they  restore  Omad  to  thee,  and  Radamika  to 
Palak.  While  the  vizier's  wisdom  re-establishes  pros- 
perity in  thy  kingdom,  Palak,  restored  to  reason  by  the 
promise  of  possessing  his  beloved,  will  triumph  over  all 
thine  enemies.  Even  now  he  approaches,  conquering 
and  to  conquer." 
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Shouts  in  the  distance,  and  a  remote  clang  of  arms 
for  a  moment  interrupted  the  reader  ;  but  the  noise  was 
soon  hushed,  and  Maitreya  continued. 

"  But,  dear  son,  my  solitary  state  must  not  return;  on 
the  instant  that  you  receive  this  epistle,  send  down  to  me 
the  Brahmins  and  viziers  whose  names  I  enclose ;  let 
their  blood  flow  round  my  sepulchre  ere  their  bodies  be 
consumed  on  the  holy  pile." 

The  conspirators,  conscious  that  by  some  mysterious 
agency  they  had  been  caught  in  their  own  snares,  waited 
not  for  the  reading  of  the  list,  but  attempted  to  fly. 
They  found  every  avenue  blockaded  by  armed  men  ; 
they  were  seized,  bound,  and  dragged  back  into  the 
temple,  and  with  them  came  Palak,  restored  to  health 
and  reason,  attended  by  his  favourite  warriors,  and  ac- 
companied by  bands  of  music.  A  brief  whispered 
consultation  took  place  between  Phur-Zadeh,  Palak,  and 
Omad  ;  it  ended  by  the  king's  exclaiming,  "  Let  my 
father's  behests  be  obej^ed."  At  the  same  time,  Palak 
gave  a  signal  to  the  musicians  to  strike  up  their  loudest 
concert.  The  cries,  remonstrances,  and  explanations  of 
the  traitors  were  unheard  amid  the  din  of  gongs  and 
cymbals  ;  they  were  beheaded  one  after  another  before 
the  sepulchre,  and  when  the  last  had  fallen,  the  pillar  of 
flame  disappeared,  and  the  portals  of  the  tomb  closed. 

We  need  not  add  that  the  remainder  of  Phur-Zadeh's 
reign,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Omad,  was  peaceful 
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and  prosperous  ;  that  the  sceptre  subsequently  descended 
to  his  son,  who  had  long  before  been  the  happy  husband 
of  the  vizier's  daughter,  that  their  posterity  for  many 
generations  possessed  the  empire  of  Northern  India,  and 
that  it  is  still  a  proverbial  expression  in  the  East, — 
"  May  your  union  be  as  happy  as  that  of  Palak  and 
Radamika !" 
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TO  OUR  NEIGHBOUR'S  HEALTH. 

BY  BARRY  CORNWALL. 

Send  the  red  wine  round  to-night  ; 
For  the  blast  is  bitter  cold. 
Let  us  sing  a  song  that's  light : 
Merry  rhymes  are  good  as  gold. 

Here's  unto  our  neighbour's  health  ! 
Oh  !  he  plays  the  better  part  ; 
Doing  good,  but  not  by  stealth  : — 
Is  he  not  a  noble  heart  ? 

Should  you  bid  me  tell  his  name, — 
Show  wherein  his  virtues  dwell ; 
'Faith,  (I  speak  it  to  my  shame,) 
I  should  scarce  know  what  to  tell. 

"  Is  he—  ?"— "  Sir,  he  is  a  thing 
Cast  in  common  human  clay ; 
'Tween  a  beggar  and  a  king ; 
Fit  to  order  or  obey." 
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"  He  is,  then,  a  soldier  brave  ?" 
"  No :  he  doth  not  kill  his  kin, 
Pampering  the  luxurious  grave 
With  the  blood  and  bones  of  sin." 

"  Or  a  judge  ?"—  "  He  doth  not  sit. 
Making  hucksters'  bargains  plain ; 
Piercing  cobwebs  with  his  wit ; 
Cutting  tangled  knots  in  twain." 

"  Fie  is  an  abbot,  then,  at  least  ?" — 
"  No :  he's  neither  proud  nor  blithe  ; 
Nor  a  stall-fed  burly  beast, 
Gluttoning  on  the  pauper's  tithe. 

"  Pie  is  brave,  but  he  is  meek  ; 
Not  as  judge  or  soldier  seems ; 
Not  like  abbot,  proud  and  sleek  : 
Yet  his  dreams  are  starry  dreams, — 

"  Such  as  lit  the  world  of  old. 
Through  the  darkness  of  her  way  ; 
Such  as  might,  if  clearly  told. 
Guide  blind  Future  into  day. 

"  Never  hath  he  sought  to  rise 
On  a  friend's  or  neighbour's  fall ; 
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Never  slurred  a  foe  with  lies ; 
Never  shrank  from  Hunger's  call. 

"  But  from  morning  until  eve, 
And  through  Autumn  into  Spring, 
He  hath  kept  his  course,  (believe,) 
Courtincr  neither  slave  nor  kino-. 

"  He, — whatever  be  his  name, 
For  I  know  it  not  aright, — 
He  deserves  a  wider  fame  : — 
Come  !  here's  to  his  health  to-night !" 
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THE  WHITE  SQUALL. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

"  For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows,  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane." 

A  TALE  of  the  sea  !  No,  not  a  tale,  courteous  reader, 
but  a  talk  !  The  Annual  is  the  peculiar  ornament  of  the 
centre-table,  the  companion  of  our  social  hours ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  desirable  that  its  literary  contents  should 
be  exclusively  confined  to  mere  stories  of  passion  and 
dramatic  interest.  These  things  may  induce  vain  long- 
ing for  excitement  in  the  young,  or  disappointment  and 
dissatisfaction  in  the  more  advanced,  whom  destiny  has 
tethered  within  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  life,  with 
its  homely,  though  heartful  endearments.  At  the  best, 
they  are  merely  calculated  to  lighten  the  weariness  of 
our  more  lonely  hours  ;  but  "  Friendship's  Offering" 
should  be  rendered  acceptable  even  in  moments  of  re- 
laxation, when  the  mind  overtasked,  would  rid  itself  of 
thought ;  and  no  class  of  composition  can  be  better 
adapted  to  this  purpose  than  descriptions  of  the  grand 
and  beautiful  in  nature, — scenes  in  which  man  plays  but 

8* 
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a  subordinate  part,  sufficient  merely  to  infuse  into  the 
theme,  that  slight  tincture  of  human  selfishness  which 
suffices  to  bring  the  heart  into  the  field,  to  aid  the  head 
in  giving  life  and  vigour  to  attention. 

"  What  a  beautiful  book !"  exclaims  some  morning 
visiter,  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  remark  wherewith  to 
break  the  ice  of  an  interview  at  one  o'clock,  without 
resort  to  the  hackneyed  commentaries  on  the  weather ; 
and  here,  too  frequently,  the  practical  usefulness  of  the 
Annual  ceases.  I  would  not  have  it  thus  with  ours ; — 
so  let  us  talk  together  for  a  little  while  with  the  fami- 
liarity of  old  acquaintance,  at  this  happy  season,  when, 
in  accordance  with  time-honoured  prescription,  the  links 
of  the  chain  of  friendship  require  to  be  brightened  with  all 
the  regularity  of  house-cleaning  in  October  and  the 
merry  month  of  March. 

What  have  we  here?  "  The  Sea  !  the  Sea!" — and 
beautifully  the  hiirin  of  the  artist  reflects  the  beauty  of 
Nature's  first-born  child. — A  convoy  overtaken  by  a 
squall ! 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  remarkable  skill 
with  which  the  American  Indian  threads  his  way  through 
the  intricate  morasses  and  unmeasured  forests  of  the 
West,  regulating  his  untried  route  without  the  aid  of  the 
needle,  and  determining  the  hour,  when  night  is  confused 
with  day  and  no  friendly  star  is  visible  through  the 
dense,  overarching    foliage,  or   the  still  denser  veil  of 
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the  tempest.  For  him,  the  moss  upon  the  bark  deliiies 
the  north,  and  the  growth  of  luxuriant  limbs  points  out 
the  direction  of  the  noonday  sun.  The  twitter  of  the 
awakening  sparrows,  the  cawing  of  the  sentinel  crow, 
the  call  of  the  pheasant  and  the  turkey,  the  flight  of 
pigeons  and  of  bees,  the  hum  of  the  wandering  beetle, 
the  voices  of  the  night-hawk  and  the  whip-poor-will, 
the  cry  of  bats,  the  heavy  tread  of  the  porcupine,  the 
song  of  the  sweet  warblers  that  love  the  calm  smile  of 
Diana,  and  the  satiric  hooting  of  Minerva's  favourite 
bird ; — these  are  his  measures  of  the  passing  time.  He 
needs  nor  clock  nor  compass. 

But  the  sea,  the  trackless  sea,  has  also  its  peculiar 
features  in  every  region  of  its  apparently  unmarked 
waste  oi^  waters.  Though  the  mariner  is  dependent 
upon  the  magnet  for  the  knowledge  of  his  course  when 
the  less  variable  stars  refuse  their  light ;  though  no  land- 
marks rise  above  the  ever-changing  surface,  and  time, 
in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  is  measured  only  by  the  watch; 
yet  the  myriad  people  of  the  deep,  changing  with  every 
degree  of  latitude,  give  evidence  to  the  intelligent  ob- 
server that  Nature  governs  by  the  same  wise  laws,  and 
spreads  abroad  the  same  variety  of  taste  and  happiness, 
beneath  the  deep  blue  mantle  of  the  waves,  and  the  paler 
canopy  that  seems  to  overhang  our  rarer  ocean  of  the 
upper  air.  If  the  land  has  its  wide  variety  of  mountain, 
precipice,  and  flowery  prairie,  the  sea  has  also  its  bright 
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green  meadows,  its  hills,  its  valleys,  and  its  caves,  where 
the  Confervcb  simulate  the  moss,  where  the  GorgonicB 
weave  their  living  bowers,  where  even  the  rocks  are 
instinct  with  life,  and  the  tall  coral  forests  laugh  to  scorn 
the  boasted  beauty  of  the  autumnal  woods. — Could  we  but 
raise  the  veil ! — Even  the  waves  themselves  have  cha- 
racter and  ever-varying  meaning ;  there  is  language  in 
the  clouds  of  the  ocean  sky,  and  the  winds  of  the  deep 
sea  have  voices  unheard  by  land.  Should  we  read  the 
picture  to  which  our  attention  is  for  the  moment  directed, 
with  eyes  as  familiar  with  the  billows  as  are  those  of  the 
Indian  and  the  pioneer  with  the  details  of  the  woods,  it 
may  tell  us  of  what  has  been,  and  what  will  be,  as  well 
as  the  mere  action  of  a  point  in  time,  to  which  alone 
the  power  of  painting  is  said  to  be  confined. 

The  convoy  has  been  suddenly  overtaken  by  one  of 
the  most  formidable  accidents  of  the  sailor's  dangerous 
career.  Who  that  has  read  the  graphic  descriptions  of 
maritime  life  on  which  Marryat  and  Cooper  have  nearly 
exhausted  both  the  subject  and  themselves,  is  ignorant  of 
the  terrors  of  the  white  squall — that  pest  of  sunny  seas 
and  cloudless  skies  ?  But  an  hour  ago,  and  the  lumber- 
ing merchantmen  lay  scattered  over  the  glassy  plain, 
with  heavy  canvass  flapping  lazily  against  the  masts, 
and  every  light  kite  spread  to  woo  the  coy,  reluctant 
breeze  ;  but  the  breeze  came  not.  The  bosom  of  old  Ocean 
heaved  gently  as  the  breast  of  a  strong  man  sleeping ; 
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for,  when  does  old  Ocean,  though  in  deepest  cahn,  cease 
utterly  to  breathe  ?  Even  the  gallant  frigates  lay  almost 
without  motion  on  the  brine,  and  the  helm  ceased  its 
functions,  except  when  the  occasional  cat's-paw  crept 
stealthily  along,  tickling  the  waters  into  a  ripply  smile, 
and  lifting  the  canvass  for  one  instant,  to  let  it  fall  back, 
the  next,  with  all  the  sickly  languor  of  hope  delayed. 
Not  a  speck  was  seen  upon  the  broad  dome  of  heaven — 
not  a  spray-cap  on  the  broad  basin  of  the  visible  sea ; 
but,  in  the  west,  the  blue  expanse  of  air  seemed  gradually 
to  assume  a  dusky  hue ;  until,  on  the  horizon, — was  it 
mist  that  overhung  the  distant  verge  of  sky  and  wave  1 
— A  landsman  would  have  promptly  answered,  "  I  see 
nothing  there ;  but  it  looks  strangely." 

"  I  do  not  like  the  brassy  face  of  yonder  sky,  Mr. 
Thompson,"  said  the  Master,  as  he  raised  his  cap  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck  ;  "  these  horse-latitudes  are  treacherous 
places." 

The  Lieutenant  started  from  the  musing  attitude  in 
which  he  had  been  leaning  with  his  head  upon  his  hand 
and  his  elbow  on  the  taffrail,  humming,  "  As  slow  our 
ship  her  foamy  track,"  and  dreaming  of  "  those  we  leave 
behind  us." 

"  Have  you  examined  the  barometer,  Mr.  Sheed  /"  he 
inquired. 

"  At  six  bells,  no  change  since  noon,  sir,"  replied  the 
sailing-master. 
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Mr.  Thompson  slowly  turned  his  gaze  around  the 
whole  circle  of  the  horizon ;  then  elevating  one  ear  to 
windward,  he  stood  for  some  moments  in  deep  silence. 

"  No  swell — no  speck  of  cloud — no  sound  of  a  coming 
gale,"  he  remarked  with  a  smile. — Sheed  shook  his  head, 
and  his  eye  was  troubled.  *'  Ha !  here  comes  a  fairer 
messenger,"  added  the  Lieutenant  cheerfully  ; — "  here 
comes  a  merry  breeze !  This  is  not  the  way  that  a 
white  squall  gives  notice  of  its  coming — is  it,  Mr.  Sheed  1" 

The  old  sailor  quietly  remarked,  "  The  horse-latitudes 
need  close  watching,  sir ;"  the  Lieutenant  laughed,  and  the 
next  minute  the  whole  convoy  was  dashing  gaily  along, 
before  a  six-knot  breeze  full  on  the  starboard  quarter,  the 
young  billows  dancing  wildly  over  the  long  gentle  swell, 
and  all  thought  of  danger  at  an  end. 

Alas !  for  the  uncertainty  of  human  calculations ! 
Scarce  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  lull  so  complete  that  the  vessels  lurched  heavily 
to  windward.  At  the  next  moment,  everything  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  condition.  The  waves  danced  as 
gaily,  the  skies  were  as  bright,  the  flag-ship  dashed  the 
foam  as  joyously  from  her  fore  foot  as  it  parted  the  tiny 
billows,  and  if  the  rudder-fish  sank  deeper  towards  the 
keel,  and   the  heaven-tinted  Pliysalia*  lengthened    his 

*  The  Portuguese  man-of-war — a  molluscous  animal,  rich  in 
hue  as  the  rainbow  or  the  evening  sky.  It  sails  like  a  bladder  on 
the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  is  balanced  by  a  long  cable-like 
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cable  with  prescient  instinct,  these  things  were  hid  be- 
neath the  veil  of  waters.  Yet  the  Lieutenant  sprang  to 
the  barometer. — It  had  fallen  full  three  half  inches,  and 
its  surface  was  still  deeply  concave  !  Pale  was  the  face 
of  the  officer — quiet  and  sternly  firm  was  his  tone — as, 
springing  once  more  upon  deck,  he  issued  without  waiting 
for  superior  command,  his  order  to  the  sailing-master, 
with  lips  compressed. 

"  A  gun,  sir,  on  the  instant !  Make  signal  to  take  in 
sail." 

Then  all  was  haste  and  activity  on  board  the  flag-ship, 
perplexity  and  hurry  with  the  merchantmen. 

"  What  means  that  gun  ?"  said  the  officer  of  the  lead- 
ing frigate,  to  a  brother  lieutenant  by  his  side.  "  By 
heaven,  Tom's  reefers  are  aloft!  Is  the  old  man  mad?" 
But  even  while  he  spoke,  the  more  distant  vessels  of  the 
convoy  disappeared  from  sight,  as  though  enveloped  in 
mysterious  night,  and  a  long  flash  of  lightning  shot  from 
near  the  zenith  to  the  western  verge  of  the  horizon. 
In  one  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  half  the  heavens  pre- 
sented one  black  mass  of  clouds  ;  and  in  the  next, — snap 
went  the  top-gallant  masthead,  down  came  the  royal 
and  fop-gallant  yards  and  sails,  and  the  loosened  rigging 

organ,  hanging  from  beneath  its  body.  No  storm  can  wreck  it, 
though  its  substance  is  as  soft  as  jelly.  It  is  very  common  in  tro- 
pical seas. 
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and  the  slackened  canvass  were  flapping  lik^  banners 
and  streamers  in  the  air. 

Another  scene,  I  ween,  was  now  presented  by  that  de- 
voted convoy, — if  sce7ie  it  may  be  termed,  where  all 
beyond  a  narrow  circle  around  each  labouring  ship,  was 
shut  beneath  a  shroud  of  thick,  impenetrable  night.  The 
wind  howled  past  the  bending  masts,  and  piped  through 
the  straining  shrouds.  The  sails  were  lashed  firmly  to 
the  yards,  or,  torn  from  their  bolt-ropes,  rode  wildly, 
like  misty  ghosts,  upon  the  van  of  the  tempest,  far,  far 
away  from  human  ken.  The  sea  was  smoother  than 
before ;  for  no  wave  might  brook  the  fury  of  the  storm  ; 
but  its  surface  was  one  vast  plain  of  foam, — one  milky 
ocean  of  fermenting  froth.  Away  and  away,  under  their 
naked  spars  the  vessels  drove,  now  here — now  there — 
before  the  fitful  gale  that  seemed  in  maddening  rage,  to 
ov/n  no  aim,  no  purpose  but  destruction. 

Happy  indeed  were  the  afii'ighted  crews  of  those  now 
widely  scattered  vessels,  when  the  wind,  though  still 
with  unabated  fury,  selected  a  fixed  course,  and  the  long 
regular  swell  came  roaring,  in  the  wake,  while  broad 
lines  of  foam  stretched  far  to  leeward  over  trough  and 
billow,  like  vast  white  serpents  dragging  their  lazy 
length  along,  for  miles  into  the  distance.  Happy  were 
they,  although  the  ever-increasing  waves  rose  higher, 
higher,  higher, — mountain  on  mountain  piled, — and  the 
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huge  combs  came  tumbling  down  in  cataracts  of  storm- 
lashed  brine.  For  now,  each  ship  that  had  survived  the 
bursting  of  the  tempest,  obeyed  her  helm  once  more, 
and  human  skill  and  human  science  might  once  more 
struggle  with  the  majesty  of  nature,  like  Jacob  with  the 
angel. 

In  physics,  as  in  morals,  all  storms  exhaust  them- 
selves. Love,  hate,  tempest,  all  are  vampires,  preying 
on  their  own  vitals.  At  length  the  gale  declined,  and 
over  the  agitated  sea,  still  panting  from  the  exertion  of 
expended  rage,  the  little  waves  danced  merrily  again 
before  a  summer  breeze.  Rolling  with  easy  motion  on 
the  subsiding  swell,  those  vessels  pursued  once  more 
their  destined  course,  sadly,  but  hopefully,  like  an  army 
returning  from  the  field  of  victory.  Those  vessels  ? 
All  but  two  !  Two  gallant  barks  "  shall  plough  the  waves 
no  more."  The  bones  of  their  lost  crews  lie  sleeping 
in  the  living  bowers  of  ocean,  far  down  in  the  twilight 
shades,  where  the  wind,  and  wave,  and  sunshine  are  un- 
known. With  many  a  shattered  spar  and  temporary 
mast,  the  survivors  sought  their  port,  sadly  but  happily. 
The  dangers  of  the  sailor's,  like  those  of  the  soldier's  life, 
are  so  constantly  present  to  the  mind,  so  familiar  to  the 
daily  thoughts,  that  no  disaster  can  produce  the  deep 
impression  which  follows  similar  distresses  when  they 
occur  within  the  circle  of  domestic  life.  The  real  terrors 
of  the  battle  and  the  wreck  rest  chiefly  upon  those  who 
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gather  round  the  ingle-side  at  home  ;  for  He  that  "  tem- 
pereth  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb"  decrees,  that  the 
constant  presence  of  impending  death  shall  rob  the 
monster  of  his  gloomy  brow.  Man  sees  not  the  cloud 
in  which  he  is  enveloped  ; — within  its  threatening  pale, 
the  thunderstorm  is  but  a  summer  cloud. 

"  And  did  you  find  this  story  in  the  print  itself?"  you 
ask  ;  "  or  have  you  heard  the  history  of  its  meaning  1" 

I  know  not  what  may  have  been  the  artist's  purpose, 
but  the  cloud,  the  lightning,  the  brisk  breeze,  the  gentle 
swell  and  the  playful  ripple,  coupled  with  the  single 
gun,  the  obscurity  of  the  distant  sail,  the  signals,  the 
broken  mast,  and  the  inaction  on  the  frigate's  deck,  are 
such  as  hardly  could  occur  from  any  other  circumstances 
or  in  any  other  place.  In  other  regions  of  the  ocean, 
the  white  squall  usually  gives  some  further  warning,  by 
the  premonitory  swell  and  the  rushing  sound  of  the 
coming  gale ;  but  within  the  tropics,  the  barometer 
should  be  the  seaman's  almost  only  prophet.  The  verbal 
picture  which  I  have  presented,  portrays  an  accident  of 
fortunately  rare  occurrence,  but  it  is  true  to  nature  and 
the  plate. 


ALEXANDER  AND  DIOGENES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ABBASAH. 

"  Stand  from  betwixt  the  sun  and  me :" — 

Was  this  the  suppliant's  only  claim, 
When  to  thy  shrine,  Philosophy  ! 

Proud  Hellas'  proudest  leader  came  ? 
When  that  red  hand,  in  mid  career. 

The  war  of  cherished  wrongs  to  wage 
With  Europe's  hope  and  Asia's  fear. 

Was  spread,  to  tempt  the  sullen  sage. 

A  hundred  nations'  hearts  beat  high  ; 

Ten  thousand  warriors  owned  their  lord  ; 
Their  light  of  fame  was  in  his  eye, 

Their  bolt  of  vengeance  on  his  sword ; 
Heroes  and  kings — the  brave,  the  wise, 

Around  his  brow  their  laurels  twined  : 
His  spirit  swayed  their  destinies — 

Their  councils'  voice,  his  single  mind. 

And  Corinth  spreads  in  wide  display 
Arch,  palace,  temple,  fountain,  grove : 
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Song,  triumph,  transport,  wile  away 
The  days  of  joy  and  nights  of  love. 

Fronn  Hellas'  shores  the  fair,  the  proud, 
Her  boast — her  bloom — assembles  there  ; 

And  yet  he  quits  th'  adoring  crowd 
To  seek  the  Solitary's  lair. 

Great  was  the  triumph  ! — Glory,  power. 

The  den  of  Poverty  adorned  ; 
And  wealth  and  splendour  bowed,  that  hour, 

Before  the  humbler  thing  they  scorned  : 
The  Outcast,  Fortune's  smile  disdained ; 

The  Convict  spurned  the  Monarch's  suit  i 
The  world-despising  sage  remained 

The  slave  of  sense — a  human  brute. 

Philosophy,  enjoy  the  boast ! — 

Taste,  genius,  science,  cast  aside, 
Thy  Samian  saw  in  thee  at  most 

The  tattered  garb  of  paltry  pride. 
Yet  such  th'  insatiate  search  for  fame— 

The  empty  craving  to  be  known — 
That  Conqueror,  for  the  Cynic's  name. 

Had  bartered  all,  except  his  throne. 


JULIET'S  TOMB  IN  VERONA. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR    OF   KIENZI. 

"  But  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  cicerone,  "  that 
there  is  nothing  to  see  in  it." 

*'  More  than  in  all  Verona." 

The  cicerone  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  we  continued 
our  way. 

There  is  no  town  in  Italy  more  interesting  in  its 
appearance  than  Verona.  A  quiet  and  venerable  melan- 
choly broods  over  its  streets  and  houses.  Its  architecture 
of  all  forms  ;  its  peculiar  casements  and  balconies ;  the 
half-Gothic,  half-classic,  stamp  of  its  antiquity,  have,  to 
my  eyes,  an  inexpressible  charm.  I  think  to  recognise 
something  Shakspearian  in  the  aspect  of  the  place  ;  it 
accords  well  with  the  memories  with  which  Shakspeare 
has  associated  its  reverent  name ;  and  I  own,  that  I  trod 
its  motley  streets  with  less  respect  for  its  history  than 
for  its  immortal  legend : — for  was  it  not  here  that  the 
gay  Mercutio  and  the  haughty  Tybalt  ran  their  brief 
career  1 — along  these  very  streets  went  the  masked  troop, 
with  their  torch-bearers,  and  merry  music,  on  the  night 

9# 
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that  Romeo  made  himself  a  guest  in  the  halls  of  Capulet 
and  won  the  heart  of  the  impassioned  Juliet !  The  Gothic 
lattice,  the  frequent  balcony,  the  garden  seen  through 
the  iron  gates  that  close  yonder  ancient  court,  do  they 
not  all  breathe  of  Romeo — of  Shakspeare — of  romance? 
— of  that  romance  which  is  steeped  in  the  colours  of  so 
passionate,  so  intoxicating  a  love,  that  in  order  even  to 
comprehend  it,  we  must  lift  ourselves  out  of  our  common 
and  worldly  nature — we  must  rise  from  what  our  youth 
has  been  made  by  the  arid  cares  and  oalculating  schemes 
of  life — we  must  shut  ourselves  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
chamber  of  sweet  dreams,  from  which  all  realities  must 
be  rigidly  excluded — we  must  call  back  to  the  heart,  to 
the  sense,  to  the  whole  frame,  its  first  youth — we  must 
feel  the  blood  pass  through  the  veins  as  an  elixir,  and 
imagine  that  we  are  yet  in  that  first  era  of  the  world 
when  (according  to  the  Grecian  superstition)  Love  was 
the  only  deity  that  existed,  and  his  breath  was  the  reli- 
gion of  creation.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  we  acknow- 
ledge that  the  legend  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  does  not  pass 
the  limits  of  nature.  For  the  great  characteristic  of  their 
love  is  youth — the  sparkling  and  divine  freshness  of  first 
years  : — its  luxuriant  imagination — its  suddenness  and 
yet  its  depth — the  conceits  and  phantasies  which  find 
common  language  too  tame,  and  wander  into  sweet  ex- 
travagance from  the  very  truth  of  the  passion. — All  this 
belongs  but  to  the  flush  and  May  of  life,  the  beauty  of 
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our  years — the  sunny  surface  of  the  golden  well.  You 
see  at  once  the  yoimgness  of  that  love,  if  you  compare 
it  with  the  love  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  another  and 
no  less  wonderful  tragedy  of  the  great  master.  The  love, 
in  either,  passes  the  level  of  human  emotions — it  is  the 
love  of  warmer  hearts,  and  stronger  natures,  than  the 
world  knows.  But  the  one  is  the  love  that  demands 
luxury  and  pomp ;  it  dispenses  with  glory,  but  not  with 
magnificence ;  it  lies 

*'  In  a  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue, 
O'erpicturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature." 

Take  away  the  majesty  from  that  love,  and  it  sinks 
into  the  gross  passion  of  a  hoary  dotard  and  an  old 
coquette.  But  everything  about  the  love  of  Juliet  is 
young,  pure  even  in  its  passion  ;  it  does  not  lose  worlds, 
but  it  can  dispense  with  the  world  itself;  it  asks  no 
purple  canopies,  no  regal  feasts ;  its  wine  is  rich  enough 
without  dissolving  pearls  in  its  sparkling  freshness ; — it 
is  precisely  that  which  belongs  to  the  beautiful  inexpe- 
rience of  the  passionate  girl ; — it  is  the  incarnation  of 
passion,  solely,  because  it  is  the  incarnation  of  youth. 
And  there,  in  that  b^rn  belonging  to  the  convent  of  the 
Franciscans,  the  very  convent  of  the  good  old  friar  of 
the  tale, — no  roof  above — the  damp  mould  below — the 
broken,  oblong  sepulchre   itself  half  filled  with   green 
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water,  is  the  tomb  of  this  being,  made  as  familiar  to  us 
by  genius,  as  if  she  had  really  moved  and  lived  before  us ; 
as  if  we  had  gazed  upon  her  in  the  revel,  and  listened 
to  her  voice  from  the  moonlit  balcony.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  sadness  and  gloom  of  the  spot.  On  the  walls 
yet  remain  two  old  and  faded  frescoes  on  the  religious 
subjects  favoured  by  Italian  art :  morning  and  night  the 
dews  fall  through  the  roofless  hovel,  and  the  melancholy 
stars  gleam  on  the  tomb  whence  the  very  dust  is  gone ! 
It  has  not  even  the  grandeur  of  desolation — no  splendid 
sepulchre — no  cathedral  aisle — no  high-arched  roof  im- 
presses you  with  awe.  A  heap  of  fagots,  piled  carelessly 
at  one  end  of  the  outhouse,  proves  the  little  veneration 
in  which  the  place  is  held ;  the  spot  is  desecrated,  the 
old  tomb,  with  its  pillow  of  stone,  is  but  a  broken  cistern 
to  the  eyes  of  the  brethren  of  the  convent !  The  cha- 
racter of  the  place  is  drear,  unsanctifying,  slovenly 
discomfort.  Beautiful  daughter  of  the  Capulet !  none 
care  for  thee,  thy  love,  or  thy  memories,  save  the 
strangers  from  the  Far  Isle  whom  a  northern  minstrel 
hath  taught  to  weep  for  thee  !  It  is  this  peculiar  dreari- 
ness, this  want  of  harmony  between  the  spot  and  the 
associations,  which  makes  the  scene  so  impressive.  The 
eager,  tender,  ardent  Juliet, — every  thought  a  passion, 
— the  very  Hebe  of  romance,  never  fated  to  be  old  ; — 
and  this  damp,  unregarded  hovel,  strewed  with  vile 
lumber,  and  profaned  to  all  uses  !     What  a  contrast ! — 
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what  a  moral  of  human  affections  !  Had  it  been  a  green 
spot  in  some  quiet  valley,  with  the  holiness  of  Nature  to 
watch  over  it,  the  tomb  would  have  impressed  us  with 
sweet,  not  sorrowful  associations.  We  should  have  felt 
the  soft  steps  of  the  appropriate  spirit  of  the  place,  and 
dreamed  back  the  dreams  of  poetry,  as  at  Arqua,  or  in 
the  grotto  of  Egeria.  But  there  is  no  poetry  here  ;  all  is 
stern  and  real ;  the  loveliest  vision  of  Shakspeare  sur- 
rounded by  the  hardest  scenes  of  Crabbe  !  And  afar  in 
the  city  rise  the  gorgeous  tombs  of  the  Scaligers,  the 
family  of  that  Duke  of  Verona  who  is  but  a  pageant,  a 
thing  of  foil  and  glitter  in  the  machinery  of  that  enchant- 
ing tale  !  Ten  thousand  florins  of  p-old  had  one  of  these 
haughty  princes  consumed,  in  order  to  eclipse,  in  his 
own,  the  magnificence  of  the  tombs  of  his  predecessors. 
Fretted  and  arched  in  all  the  elaborate  tracery  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  those  feudal  tombs  make  yet  the 
pride  and  boast  of  Verona ;  and  to  Juliet,  worth  to  the 
place,  all  the  dukes  that  ever  strutted  their  hour  upon 
the  stage,  this  gray  stone,  and  this  mouldering  barn.  It 
is  as  if  to  avenge  the  slight  upon  her  beautiful  memory, 
that  we  yawn  as  we  gaze  upon  the  tombs  of  power,  and 
feel  so  deep  a  sympathy  with  this  poor  monument  of 
love ! 

The  old  woman  that  showed  the  place  had  something 
in  her  of  the  picturesque, — aged,  and  wrinkled,  and 
hideous ; — with  her  hard  hand  impatiently  stretched  out 
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for  the  petty  coin  which  was  to  pay  for  admission  to  the 
spot ; — she  suited  well  with  all  the  rest.  She  increased 
the  pathos  that  belongs  to  the  deserted  sanctuary.  How 
little  could  she  feel  that  nothins;  in  Verona  was  so 
precious  to  the  "  Zingaro"  as  this  miserable  hovel ! 
— "  And  if  it  should  not  be  Juliet's  tomb,  after  all  ?" 
Out,  sceptic !  The  tradition  goes  far  back.  The  dull 
Veronese  themselves  do  not  question  it :  why  should 
we  7  We  all  bear  about  us  the  prototype  of  that  scene. 
That  which  made  the  passion  and  the  glory  of  our 
youth,  the  Juliet  of  the  heart,  when  once  it  has  died  and 
left  us,  lies  not  its  tomb  within  us,  forgotten  and  unre- 
garded,— surrounded  by  the  lumber  of  base  cares,  pollu- 
ted by  strange  and  indifferent  passers  by,  (the  wishes 
and  desires  of  more  vulgar  life,)  unheeded,  unremem- 
bered,  the  sole  monument  which  sanctifies  the  rude  and 
commonplace  abode  in  which  it  moulders  silently  away  ? 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  LAST  WHITE  ROSE. 

"  Red  roses  are  the  fashion  now-a-days,  fair  lady," 
was  the  exclamation  of  a  knightly-looking  personage,  as, 
forcing  himself  without  much  trouble  through  a  break  in 
the  hedge,  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Lady  Somerton. 
"  Red  roses  are  the  fashion,  yet  I  perceive  you  gather 
only  the  white  ones  ;  now  if  you  will  accept  my  aid  in 
the  assortment  of  your  posy,  I  shall  enliven  it  with  the 
blushing  flower.  See,  too,  how  much  hardier  these  are 
than  those  pale,  sickly  buds." 

Lady  Somerton  was  startled  by  the  first  words  which 
fell  upon  her  ear,  and  the  pale  roses  trembled  in  her 
grasp  ;  but  ere  Sir  Pierre  Brandon's  speech  was  concluded, 
she  recovered,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  composure.  She  could  not  but  return  the 
courteous  greeting  of  Sir  Pierre,  for  though  unknown  to 
him  by  any  formal  introduction,  she  had  received,  three 
days  previously,  a  signal  service  at  his  hands.  Whether 
in  search  of  white  roses  or  wild  flowers,  we  cannot  tell, 
but  she  had  been  tempted  on  that  occasion  to  wander 
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beyond  the  precincts  of  the  park,  and  unconscious  till 
too  late,  that  the  country  was  being  scoured  by  the  king's 
troops,  had  been  rudely  accosted  by  a  party  of  soldiers. 
Utterly  ignorant  at  that  time  of  the  meaning  of  their 
questions,  she  was  yet  painfully  alarmed  by  their  rude 
and  imperious  behaviour ;  when  Sir  Pierre,  riding  up, 
dispersed  them  by  a  word,  and  then,  with  the  chiv'alry 
of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  escorted  Edith  and  her  old 
attendant  to  the  gates  of  Somerton  Park.  To  her  deli- 
verer she  therefore  felt  truly  grateful,  and  though  she 
could  have  wished  that  he  had  caught  her  in  some  other 
act  than  that  of  gathering  white  roses,  she  accepted  his 
offer  in  as  playful  a  manner  as  she  could  command,  and 
added  the  Lancastrian  bouquet  with  which  he  supplied 
her,  to  those  Yorkist  buds  she  had  already  gathered. 

"  Now  have  you  a  most  loyal  offering,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Pierre,  striving  to  meet  with  his  own  searching  glance 
the  soft  eyes  of  Edith  Somerton, — "  meet  even  for  the 
wise  Tudor  himself,  since  you  retain  just  enough  fair 
blossoms — poor  things  that  they  are — to  remind  him  of 
the  wife  he  has  raised  to  share  his  throne." 

She  did  not  look  up,  though  she  felt  her  cheek  grow 
pallid  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  rebel  blood  return 
with  added  vigour  to  dye  it  crimson.  How  many  a 
warm  rejoinder  hovered  on  her  lip,  which  prudence 
warned  her  to  restrain  !     But  she  only  murmured, 

"  Alas  !    that  a  sweet  flower  should  ever  have  been 
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chosen  as  the  type  of  civil  discord  !  Flowers,  fit  emblems 
only  of  peace  and  joy  ; — flowers,  a  remnant  of  paradise  ; 
— flowers,  which  in  their  fragrant  breaths,  and  beauteous 
forms,  bear  a  message  from  heaven,  that  earth  was  not 
made  only  for  sin  and  wo.  Flowers  !  what  have  ye  to  do 
with  violence  and  death,  with  orphans'  tears,  and  widows' 
wailing  ?" 

"  To  deck  the  conqueror's  brow,  fair  lady." 

"  Unmeet — unmeet." 

By  this  time  they  had  approached  the  house,  and 
though  for  many  reasons  Edith  little  desired  to  introduce 
a  stranger  guest,  and  that  guest  a  Lancastrian  knight, 
she  felt  that  to  offer  a  marked  slight  to  Sir  Pierre  would 
be  the  most  dangerous  policy  she  could  pursue.  Yet  her 
voice  trembled  as  she  said,  "  Sir  Hugh  Somerton  desires 
to  thank  you,  for  the  service  you  rendered  his  wife;  and 
though  at  this  moment  he  is  not  at  home,  and  I  therefore 
will  not  ask  you  to  enter,  he  would  blame  me,  if  I  did 
not  urge  you  to  favour  him  with  a  visit  ere  you  quit  our 
neighbourhood." 

"  Then,  lady,  I  must  pay  it  before  sunset ;  so  by  your 
leave,  I  will  wait  on  him  in  an  hour." 

Lady  Somerton  hurried  to  her  chamber,  where,  cast- 
ing one  rapid  glance  around,  to  be  certain  that  she  was 
alone,  she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
But  this  was  no  hour  for  the  indulgence  of  such  feminine 
weakness  ;  and  soon  removing  all  outward  signs  of  her 
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emotion,  she  separated   the  two  bouquets,  although  terri- 
fied in  the  midst  of  the  task  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  which 
proclaimed  the  quick  flight  of  time.     Then  descending 
from  her  chamber,  she  entered   her  husband's  favourite 
room,  in  which  an  air  of  luxury  and  refinement  prevailed, 
unusual  at  that  period.     But  Sir  Hugh's  father  had  been 
a  merchant-knight  in  the  days  of  the  merchant-monarch 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  this  circumstance  might  account 
for  the  costly  carpet,  and    sumptuous    hangings  which 
decorated  the  apartment.     Till  the  lady  entered  it  was 
untenanted,  which  quickly  perceiving,  she  approached  a 
seemingly  ponderous  cabinet  of  ebony ;  scarcely,  how- 
ever,  had   she  touched  a  spring,   when,   revolving  on 
hinges,  it  swung  forward  by  its  own  weight,  revealing  a 
secret  door  in  the  wall.     The  next  moment  Edith  stood 
within  a  rude  and  narrow  chamber  ;  but  as  she  advanced 
towards  the  occupant  of  this  retreat,  she  would    have 
kneeled  to  offer  a  subject's  homage,  had  he  not  caught 
her  hands  and  prevented  the  obeisance.     She  was  in  the 
presence  of  one,  whom  history  scarcely  knows  how  to 
designate  :  for,  as  each  cycle  passes  by,  rescuing  stern 
truths  from  the  disguises  heaped  upon  them  by  ignorance, 
or  power,  or  prejudice,  the  more  inclined  are  we  to  re- 
cognise   Richard   Plantagenet,  in  him  who  has  so 
long  been  regarded  as  the  impostor,  Perkin  Warbeck. 
"  I  come,  your  highness,"  said  Lady  Somerton,  "  at 
my  husband's  bidding,  to  ask  if  there  be  any  service  I 
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can  render  in  his  absence  to  break  the  tedium  of  the  day. 
He  is  himself  riding  towards  Exeter,  to  put  the  despatch 
intended  for  the  Lady  Katherine,  into  the  hands  of  the 
trusty  serving-man  who  is  deputed  as  the  messenger. 
And,  my  Hege,  an  hour  after  sunset — " 

*'  A  horse  will  be  ready  to  convey  me  to  the  sole 
refuge  my  hard  destiny  yields  me." 

"  'Tis  but  for  a  brief  interval  your  faithful  friends 
advise  their  prince  to  secure  his  safety  in  the  Holy 
Sanctuary  of  Beaulieu.  Only  while  they  gather  his 
scattered  troops  to  rally  round  his  banner." 

"  While  I  must  rest  in  idleness  !  By  heaven  !  my 
heart  and  mind  will  rot  away  the  body,  even  as  the 
sword's  rust  eats  into  the  scabbard  !" 

"  My  king  !" 

"  Forgive  me,  lady.  Rather  let  us  speak  of  the  time 
— for  surely  it  will  come — when  a  grateful  monarch 
shall  prove  his  obligations  to  his  tried  friends." 

Not  till  that  moment  did  Edith  perceive  that  in  her 
agitation  she  had  provided  herself  with  the  red  roses 
instead  of  the  fair  Yorkist  blossoms,  which  she  had 
intended  to  present  to  her  guest !  He  divined  the  cause 
of  her  emotion,  for  as  tears  again  flowed,  she  exclaimed, 
"Oh  !  how  evil  an  omen  !" 

"  By  defying,  I  will  overrule  the  omen.  Give  them 
me,  lady ;  and  though  they  wither  on  my  heart,  1  will 
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keep  them  for  my  coronation — it  will  be  useful  in  pros- 
perity to  be  reminded  of  an  hour  like  this." 

"  Rather  would  I  sacrifice  the  best  blood  of  my 
house  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Somerton,  trampling  the  flowers 
beneath  her  feet. 

"  Hush !"  said  her  guest ;  "  tempt  not  fate  by  the 
offer  of  a  sacrifice.  Unhappy  Richard  !"  and  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

Edith  endeavouring  to  soothe  and  comfort  her  guest, 
though  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  encounter  Sir  Hugh  on 
his  return,  lingered  in  cheering  conversation  for  another 
half  hour  :  and  when  she  quitted  the  chamber,  or  closet, 
as  it  might  more  properly  be  called,  she  did  so  by  a 
different  outlet  from  that  by  which  she  had  entered.  The 
secret  recess,  alas  !  so  often  necessary,  in  the  troublous 
times  of  which  we  write,  communicated  also  with  the 
chapel,  where,  beneath  their  sculptured  tombs  reposed 
many  of  Sir  Hugh's  ancestors.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  martial  trophies,  and  implements  of  war ;  as  even 
to  this  day  we  find — so  strong  is  old  custom, — religious 
fanes  polluted  by  mementos  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 
Here,  to  her  astonishment,  she  found  two  stranger 
monks  in  company  with  Ralph  Willoughby,  the  busy 
idler — the  wild  madcap,  but  faithful  servant — the  jester 
of  the  family.  He  was  in  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
master,  as  indeed  his  presence  there  testified,  for  none 
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other  could  have  obtained  access  to  the  chapel.  Hur- 
riedly he  related  that  the  holy  men  belonged  to  the 
fraternity  of  Beaulicu  ;  that  they  had  come  hither  pro- 
vided with  a  cowl  and  gown  in  which  to  disguise  the 
fugitive,  the  more  safely  to  conduct  him  to  their  sanc- 
tuary, tt 

"  Is  Sir  Hugh  returned  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Somerton, 
with  anxiety  :  "  knows  he  of  your  plans  ?" 

"  Lady,  we  come  at  his  suggestion,"  replied  the  elder 
of  the  two,  "  ostensibly  to  perform  mass  for  the  soul  of 
his  brother  ;  the  anniversary  of  whose  death  this  chances 
to  be.  Heaven  forgive  the  deception !"  and  the  monk 
crossed  himself  devoutly  as  he  added,  "we  will  perform 
seven  masses  as  an  atonement." 

"  Will  your  masses,"  chimed  in  Ralph,  the  jester, 
who  could  be  earnest  enough  when  occasion  called, — 
"  will  your  masses,  holy  fathers,  spirit  away  that  foul 
fiend  who  I  think  now  holds  Sir  Hugh  prisoner  in  the 
east  chamber,  in  the  shape  of  that  Tudor  knight.  Sir 
Pierre  Brandon  ?" 

Lady  Somerton  started  and  turned  pale  with  fear — for 
the  east  chamber  was  that  from  which  she  had  entered 
the  fugitive's  retreat ;  and  but  too  truly  did  she  dread 
that  Sir  Pierre  was  even  now  on  some  secret  service  of 
the  king  to  arrest  his  steps.  Much  was  there  in  their 
converse  that  morning  that  led  to  this  belief,  and  quickly 
did  she  communicate  her  fears  to  the  party  in  the  chapel. 

10* 
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For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence,  which  Ralph  was 
the  first  to  break. 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  said  he,  "  to  warn  Sir  Hugh  of 
our  fears  or  our  plans  ;  but  if  you  will  take  the  fool's 
advice,  it  is  this.  Quickly  let  him  don  the  garments 
you  have  brought,  and  thus  our  prince  may  escape  at 
once,  instead  of  waiting  till  sunset,  the  time  proposed. 
I  will  take  his  place,  and  if  they  try  the  cabinet  door, 
will  hold  out  as  stoutly  as  if  the  right  man  were  there, 
and  thus  give  time  for  him  to  escape." 

The  plan  seemed  so  judicious  and  feasible,  that  it  was 
instantly  agreed  on,  and  quickly  put  into  execution  ;  and 
the  half  hour  thus  gained,  it  might  be,  protracted  for  a 
few  months  the  liberty  of  him  whom  we  yet  scarcely 
know  how  to  name,  or  reserved  his  life  for  a  sadder 
ending  than  the  sword's  point  would  have  proved.  But 
not  without  a  sacrifice  could  such  a  respite  be  pur- 
chased I 

Prophetic  were  the  fears  of  Lady  Somerton.  The 
faithful  Ralph  immured  himself  in  the  secret  chamber, 
and  she  remained  in  trembling  prayer  within  the  chapel. 
The  reverend  fathers  joined  in  her  devotions,  for  so  far 
did  they  adhere  to  their  original  plan,  that  they  deter- 
mined on  joining  the  hapless  Perkin  at  a  spot  where 
they  had  appointed  to  meet  after  sunset.  But  for  awhile 
we  must  follow  Sir  Hugh  to  the  east  chamber. 

On  his  return  home  he  had  hastened  to  that  favourite 
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apartment,  and  his  hand  was  actually  on  the  spring 
which  would  have  opened  the  way  to  the  secret  retreat, 
when  Sir  Pierre  Brandon  was  announced.  Ostensibly 
he  came  to  pay  a  visit  of  civility,  but  the  mask  was 
quickly  thrown  off,  when,  raising  a  whistle  to  his  lips, 
one  shrill  note  filled  the  room  with  soldiers,  who,  in  the 
king's  name  had  orders  to  search  the  mansion  for  the 
traitor  !  Ere,  however,  a  sword  was  drawn,  he  offered 
a  free  pardon  to  Sir  Hugh  for  all  past  connivance,  on 
condition  that  he  gave  up  the  offender.  With  the  chivalry 
of  his  age,  and  character,  he  would  probably  have  re- 
fused under  any  circumstances  to  surrender  the  defence- 
less to  the  strong  arm  of  constituted  authority ;  how 
then  could  he  betray  him,  whom  he  devoutly  considered 
his  lawful  sovereign  ?  Calling  loudly  on  the  few 
retainers  who  were  within  hearing,  he  placed  his  back, 
as  if  by  accident,  against  the  ebony  cabinet,  determined 
to  defend  that  entrance  to  the  last.  Soon  was  that 
gorgeous  chamber  the  scene  of  death  and  bloodshed,  for 
soldiers  and  retainers  both  fell  in  the  strife.  It  was 
clear,  however,  that  Sir  Pierre  had  obtained  some  clue  to 
the  secret  entrance,  for  to  the  cabinet  were  the  soldiers' 
efforts  directed,  and,  but  the  moment  before  it  was 
forced,  did  Sir  Hugh  receive  his  mortal  wound. 

The  whistle — the  cry — the  clash  of  swords — had 
aroused  the  prayerful  trio  in  the  chapel  from  their  devo- 
tions ;  and  now  that  she  felt  the  realization  of  her  fear, 
all  the  woman  was  awakened  in  her  bosom,  and  though 
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loyalty  and  faith  towards  the  wanderer  slumbered  not 
for  an  instant,  Lady  Somerton  began  to  understand  the 
price  which  might  be  paid  for  them.  The  shortest  w^ay 
to  the  east  chamber  was  through  the  secret  closet ;  but, 
alas  !  there  was  a  strong  reason  why  the  entrance  by  the 
cabinet  should  be  guarded  to  the  last  moment.  Swift, 
therefore,  as  the  thought  which  dictated  her  action,  she 
fled  from  the  chapel  and  crossed  a  court-yard  which 
separated  it  from  the  main  building.  There  were  none 
to  impede  her,  and  no  one  did  she  meet  but  a  frightened 
waiting-woman.  Even  as  she  rushed  into  the  chamber, 
still  the  scene  of  mortal  contention,  the  rude  soldiers  in- 
stinctively made  way  for  the  wife  to  pass, — and  almost 
at  the  moment  that  Sir  Hugh  received  his  death- wound, 
and  the  secret  door  yielded,  his  beloved  Edith  sank  upon 
his  bosom,  and  unconscious  of  his  state,  whispered  in 
accents  only  intelligible  to  him,  the  flight  of  Perkin. 

When  the  door  opened,  honest  Ralph,  with  arms 
akimbo,  presented  himself  to  the  intruders;  but  the  jest 
and  the  jeer,  which  as  a  privileged  person,  hovered  on 
his  lips,  were  driven  back  by  the  sight  he  beheld.  And 
while  the  soldiers,  no  longer  impeded,  ransacked  the 
secret  passages  of  the  house,  Ralph,  the  jester,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  faithful  servants  ^Yho  had  remained  un- 
harmed through  the  conflict,  conveyed  their  master,  at 
his  urgent  request,  through  the  chamber  so  lately  tenanted 
by  "  The  White  Rose"  (as  his  followers  proudly  called 
him),  to  the  old  chapel  wc  have  mentioned  already.     It 
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was  the  age  of  romance  in  love,  and  superstition  in  reli- 
gion, and  even  at  that  moment,  when  the  brave  Sir  Hugh 
felt  assured  that  his  life-blood  was  ebbing  away,  he  asked 
that  his  soul  might  quit  its  prison  of  clay  in  a  consecrated 
place,  and  the  parting  gaze  of  his  beloved  Edith  might 
meet  his  own,  on  the  spot  where  their  marriage  vows 
were  solemnized.  Scarcely  an  hour  did  he  survive,  but 
the  reverend  fathers  who  had  come  at  his  bidding  for  so 
different  a  purpose,  had  time  to  offer  him  the  last  conso- 
lations of  religion  ;  and  on  his  father's  tomb,  supported 
by  the  arm  of  the  faithful  Ralph,  and  solaced — as  love 
can  solace,  even  such  an  hour — by  the  presence  of  Edith 
— the  sacrifice  to  loyalty  was  completed  ! 

The  remainder  of  Perkin  Warbeck's  career,  and  his 
ignominious  fate  at  last,  belong  to  history ;  and  this  is 
not  the  place  to  moot  his  pretensions  to  be  called  "  The 
White  Rose  of  York."  Certain  it  is  that  he  had  parti- 
sans among  the  regal — nay,  the  Plantagenets  themselves 
— and  among  the  noble,  the  wealthy,  and  the  wise.  They 
must  have  had  better  opportunities  of  judging  of  his  claims 
than  can  be  found  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  records 
which  remain ;  and  allowing  for  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgment,  and  yet  more  largely  for  the  party  interests 
of  the  period,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  sincere 
belief  in  his  identity,  which  his  followers  undoubtedly 
entertained.  And,  alas  !  Plantagenet  or  Fleming,  many 
were  the  sacrifices  to  the  last  banner  blazoned  with  the 
White  Rose  !  C. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  GILBERT  EARLE." 


■"  Here's  the  place  : — stand  still.    How  fearful 


And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low." 

The  inhabitant  of  a  level  country  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  influence  which  mountains  possess  over  the  mind 
of  a  mountaineer.  His  spirit  would  almost  seem  to  have 
emanated  from  his  native  soil,  and  to  rejoice  in  propor- 
tion as  it  approaches  its  original  home.  His  pulse  beats 
more  briskly — his  foot  bounds  more  lightly, — as  he 
breathes  the  keen  air,  as  he  treads  upon  the  giddy  ledge 
of  the  mountain  side.     As  the  old  song  has  it, 

"  He  feels  his  blood  mounting 
Like  streams  in  a  fountain, 
That  merrily  sparkle  and  play," 

when  his  eyes  rest  upon  the  snowy  peak,  and  precipice 
rises  above  precipice,  round,  above,  and  below  his  dwell- 
ing. Accordingly,  we  find  the  love  of  country,  in  its 
stricter  sense  especially — the  arva  pater )ia  as  contra- 
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distinguished  from  the  patria — of  peculiar  warmth  and 
force  in  the  heart  of  a  mountaineer.  The  Swiss — the 
Scotch  Highlanders — are  instances  too  familiar  to  need 
more  than  a  bare  mention.  They  wander,  it  is  true, 
from  home ;  but  they  bear  the  image  of  that  home 
impressed  upon  their  hearts  indelibly.  It  is  "  the  one 
green  spot  in  Memory's  waste  ;" — the  affections  revert 
to  it  through  years  of  absence, — -across  the  distance  of 
half  the  globe  the  song  of  the  valley  still  sounds  in  their 
ear,  the  breeze  of  the  mountain  still  blows  upon  their 
cheek,  and,  after  years  of  expectation,  and  toil,  and 
sickness,  and  danger,  they  return  to  lay  their  bones 
upon  their  own  hill-side,  at  last. 

Among  the  sublime  Alps,  or  the  beautiful  Pyrenees, 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  extraordinary  that  this  feeling  should 
exist ;  but  the  principle  holds  good  in  even  the  most 
inhospitable  regions.  We  go  to  stroll  away  the  summer 
amon!^  the  mountains  I  have  named :  but  who  was 
ever  known  to  make  a  tour  of  pleasure  into  Norwaj'  ? 
The  wild  and  desolate  mountains  of  that  country  are, 
probably,  as  it  regards  grand  and  striking  scenery,  at 
the  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  But  we  look  upon  them  only  as  if  they  were 
the  throne  of  the  king  of  storms,  the  very  chosen  home 
of  winter.  To  the  Norwegian,  on  the  contrary,  his 
forests  of  pine,  his  salient  rocks,  his  foaming  torrents, 
are  dear  as  are  the  smiling  vales  of  Guienne,  or  the 
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teeming  plains  of  Andalusia,  (o  the  Gascon  and  the 
Spaniard. 

Norway,  however,  is  a  country  of  which  the  physical 
aspects  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  national  pride  and 
love.  The  change  from  winter  into  summer  is  a  burst 
of  sudden  richness  and  beauty,  such  as  no  temperate 
climate  can  even  give  an  idea  of.  The  rocks  are  buried 
under  snow — the  frost  winds  sweep  through  the  gullies 
of  the  mountains  with  a  force  unknown  in  southern 
Europe.  The  land  seems  to  be  the  region  of  eternal 
winter  :  when,  lo !  the  breath  of  the  South  steals  over 
these  wastes  of  snow  ;  the  sources  of  the  waters  are 
unlocked,  the  snows  disappear, — and  without  tardy  gra- 
dations, without  relapse,  or  check,  or  stint,  the  gorgeous 
summer  is  there  in  all  its  bloom,  in  all  its  perfume,  in 
all  its  beauty  ; — the  sun  glows  in  the  air,  the  vivid 
verdure  of  the  grass,  and  the  bright  hues  of  the  flowers, 
shine  from  the  earth  : — winter  has  passed  away,  like  the 
morning  dream  of  a  sleeper  awakened  ;  and  the  land  is 
glad  in  the  living  waters,  and  the  sweet  odours,  and  the 
fair  colours  of  a  very  Eden. 

And  if  its  summer  be  more  splendid  in  its  appearances 
and  its  gifts,  so  is  its  winter  more  grand  and  awful  in  its 
terrors.  The  phenomena  of  mountain  atmosphere  are 
more  frequent,  and  more  perfect.  The  very  name  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis  sufficiently  betokens  its  country. 
The  violence  of  the  2;usts,  also,  throuoh  the  ravines  and 
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clefts  which  abound  in  the  mountains,  is  of  a  degree  to 

which  even  the  Alps  can  scarcely  afford  a  parallel. 

.  In  a  Norweo-ian  village  situated  amono;  the  mountains, 

one  winter  night,  a  party  of  goatherds  and  hunters  was 

assembled  round  the  fire  of  the  little  inn,  whiling  away 

the  hours  with  tale,  and  song,  and  jest,  to  give  a  zest  to 

their  liquor.     They  were  chiefly  young  men,  and  their 

conversation  turned  upon  their  exploits  and  adventures 

of  danger  among  the  mountains  :  the  pride,  both  of  their 

calling  and  of  their  country,  occasioned  them  to  excel  in 

the  exercises  which  such  a  region  must  demand,  and  to 

exult  in  that  excellence  when  acquired.     If  the  very 

truth  must  be  spoken,  perhaps  they  added  another  point 

of  similarity  to  the  love  of  country  which  I  have  stated 

them  to  possess  in  common  with  the  Gascons — a  quality 

for  which  the  latter  are  so  nationally  famous,  as  to  have 

conferred  upon  it  their  national  name.     At  least,  there 

was  an  old   man,    who  had   said   very   little,  but  had 

listened    attentively,    as    he    smoked    his    pipe    in    the 

chimney-corner,  who  seemed  to  be  of  this  opinion.    For, 

as  the  members  of  the  party  were  vying  with  each  other 

in  their  narrations  of  "accidents  by  flood  and  field,"  the 

old  man  emitted,  in  the  midst  of  an  increased  cloud  of 

smoke,  an  ejaculatory  "  humph  !"  of  a  most  sceptical, 

nay,  infidel  intonation.     He   was  a  very  fine  old  man, 

and,  as  the  blaze  of  the  pine  logs  shone  upon  his  brow, 

he  might  have  formed  a  painter's  study  for  a  veteran 

11 
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mountaineer.  His  skin  was  hard  and  dry,  but  it  was 
not  much  wrinkled,  and  his  brilliant  gray  eye  was,  to 
his  face,  what  the  sun  is  to  the  heavens, — it  shed, 
without  a  figure,  brightness  over  his  whole  countenance. 
His  hair  was  gray  and  thin  upon  the  forehead,  but  flow- 
ing in  long  floating  waves  from  the  rest  of  the  scalp. 
His  frame  was  wiry,  strong,  and  active,  although 
somewhat  decayed  through  age ;  but,  in  common  with 
his  aspect,  it  gave  sufficient  indication  that,  in  youth,  his 
had  been  a  body  of  steel  and  whalebone,  and  a  soul  of 
fire. 

A  dog  lay  at  his  feet ;  old,  like  his  master,  but,  like 
him,  to  appearance  still  strong  and  agile.  He  was  of  a 
breed  resembling  what,  in  England,  we  call  a  lurcher ; 
gray,  shaggy,  intelligent,  and  attached  as  a  shepherd's 
dog,  and  almost  as  fleet  as  a  greyhound.  He  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  nestled  between  his  master's 
legs. 

After  listening,  for  some  time,  to  the  accounts  which 
the  young  men  were  giving  of  their  prowess,  the  old 
hunter,  having  finished  his  pipe  and  knocked  the  ashes 
out,  took  up  the  tale  in  his  turn : — 

"  My  young  friends,"  said  he,  "  you  have  been  telling 
us  some  very  marvellous  adventures ;  but  as  I  am  an 
old  hunter,  and,  therefore,  am  fond  of  the  spirit  which 
leads  you  into  them,  I  will  not  strive  to  sift  the  grain 
from  the  chafl?*,  the  exact  facts,  from  the  colours  in  which 
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you  have  dressed  them.  But  I  will  give  you,  in  my  turn, 
an  account  of  an  accident  which,  you  all  know,  by  re- 
port, did  actually  happen  to  me,  as  the  limp  in  my  gait 
can  testify  to  this  day. 

"  It  is  now  about  twenty  years  ago,  that  I  was  out 
hunting,  one  day,  as  usual.  I  had  got  sight  of  a  chamois, 
and  was  advancing  upon  him,  when,  having  almost  got 
within  shot,  I  sprang  across  a  chasm  a  few  yards  wide, 
upon  a  ledge  of  snow  opposite.  The  outer  part  of  this 
was,  alas  !  only  of  snoio  ; — it  was  frozen  hard ; — but,  as 
I  came  upon  it  with  considerable  force,  I  felt  it  giving 
way  beneath  me.  The  man,  who  says  that  he  never  felt 
fear,  never  was  in  a  situation  such  as  this.  The  agony  of 
terror, — and  what  agony  is  greater  ? — rushed  throughout 
my  frame.  My  first  impulse  was  to  spring  forward,  to 
reach  the  firm  ground.  But  the  very  effort  I  made  to 
save  myself,  accelerated  my  fate, — the  mass  broke  short 
off,— and  I  fell ! 

"  I  have  since  been  to  view  that  spot, — and,  standing 
in  safety  on  its  brink,  my  nerves  have  shivered,  as  I 
have  looked  down  the  awful  precipice.  How  I  escaped 
being  dashed  into  as  many  atoms  as  there  are  pebbles 
at  its  base,  it  is  impossible  to  divine.  The  height  is  up- 
wards of  seventy  feet : — there  was  no  projecting  rock, 
no  jutting  tree,  to  break  my  fall.  Perhaps  the  snow 
which  fell  along  with  me  in  vast  quantities,  and  which 
crumbled  as  it  fell,  served  to  protect  me.     When  I  per- 
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ceived  my  footing  yield, — the  earth,  as  it  were,  to  sink 
from  under  me — I  felt  the  common  hyperbole,  that  my 
heart  sprang  to  my  throat,  almost  cease  to  be  one.  One 
gasp  of  mortal  agony,  as  it  burst  from  my  lungs,  gave 
me  the  sensation  of  choking,  which  the  phrase  I  have 
mentioned  strives  to  express.  The  feelings  of  my  mind 
may  be  all  summed  in  the  exclamation  which,  I  believe, 
escaped  me — '  Oh,  God  ! — I'm  gone  !' — My  next  thought 
was  one  momentary  appeal  to  that  God's  mercy, — and 
then  I  thought  no  more. 

"  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  day  was  beginning  to 
close.  I  lay  enveloped  in  snow.  My  hunting  spear  was 
beside  me,  broken ; — and,  stretched  upon  my  bosom,  lay 
my  faithful  dog, — spread  out,  as  it  were,  to  protect  me 
from  the  cold,  and  breathing  upon  my  face,  as  if  to  com- 
municate his  life  to  bring  back  mine.  Poor  fellow,"  the 
old  man  continued,  and  the  tear  glistened  in  his  eye  as 
he  spoke, — "  poor  fellow,  he  is  dead,  long  since,  and  his 
son,"  stooping  and  fondling  the  dog  at  his  feet,  "  is  old 
now  : — but,  if  I  had  but  one  crust  of  bread,  and  one  cup 
of  water  in  the  world,  old  Thor  should  share  them  with 
me,  for  his  father's  sake." 

The  dog  looked  up,  as  though  he  understood  his  mas- 
ter's meaning  ;  for  he  smiled  in  his  face,  with  that  ex- 
pression of  thankful  fondness  which  the  countenance  of 
his  race  alone  shares  with  that  of  the  human  species. 

"  I  felt,"  continued  the  hunter,  "  1  felt  numbed  and 
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stiffened,  and  in  considerable  pain,  all  over ;  so  much  so, 
that  I  could  not  distinguish  any  one  particular  hurt  as 
being  more  severe  than  the  rest.  I  endeavoured  to  rise, 
and  that  soon  showed  to  me  where  my  chief  injury  lay. 
I  fell  back  again,  instantly ; — my  thigh  was  broken.  In 
addition  to  this,  two  fingers  of  my  right  hand,  and  one 
of  my  left,  were  broken  also,  and  I  was  bruised  in  almost 
every  part.  But  I  was  ahve ! — As  I  looked  up  to  the 
pinnacle  from  which  I  had  fallen,  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  to  be  possible. 

"  The  spot  where  I  lay,  was  in  a  narrow  cleft  between 
two  cliffs,  which  diverged  from  each  other,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, leaving  a  sort  of  triangular  platform  open  between 
them  and  a  third.  A  torrent  threw  itself,  like  a  wild 
horse's  mane,  from  the  rock  above  me ;  but,  in  the  num- 
berless eddies  which  whirled  in  the  hollow,  it  was  dis- 
persed into  air  before  it  reached  the  place,  distant  through 
its  depth,  where  I  lay. 

"  Niajht  now  began  to  thicken  fast — the  faster  on  ac- 
count  of  the  deep  den  into  which  I  had  fallen.  The  wind 
blew  as  though  all  the  quarters  of  the  heaven  sent  forth 
their  blasts  at  once,  and  had  all  met  in  battle  there. 
I  had  escaped  one  dreadful  death,  and  I  now  began  to 
fear  another  more  dreadful  still,  because  more  slow  and 
more  felt.  I  feared  that  I  should  die  through  cold,  and 
hunger,  and  untended  hurts.  The  cold,  too,  I  now  felt 
more  severely  ;  for,  shortly  after  I  had  given  up,  in  de- 
ll* 
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spair,  all  attempts  to  extricate  myself  from  my  situation, 
my  dog,  after  whining  and  yelping  most  piteously  for 
some  time,  went  off. — As  he  turned  the  corner  of  the 
rock,  which  hid  him  from  my  sight,  I  felt  as  if  my  last 
hold  of  life  had  gone  from  me, — as  though  the  friend  of 
my  bosom  had  left  me  to  die.  '  He,  too,  abandons  me !' 
I  exclaimed,  and,  I  blush  to  confess  it,  I  burst  into  tears. 
Being  forsaken  by  that  which  I  thought  faithful,  cut  me 
to  the  heart.     Who,  indeed,  can  bear  that  ? 

"  The  world  now  seemed  to  have  closed  upon  my 
sight  forever;  my  wife,  my  children,  my  dear  home, — I 
should  see  them  no  more !  I  figured  to  myself  all  the 
delights  and  charities  of  that  home,  and  I  felt  how  bitter 
it  is  to  be  torn  from  life  while  life  is  yet  strong,  all  its 
ties  firmly  knit,  all  its  affections  glowing.  As  darkness 
settled  around  me,  I  thought  of  my  wife  anxiously  listen- 
ing for  my  step, — or  rather  for  the  well-known  step  of 
Thor  preceding  me, — and  the  bright  fire  gleaming  upon 
smihng  children's  faces, — the  fairest  ornaments  and  the 
dearest  comfort  of  a  fireside,  and  the  rosy  lips  held  up 
for  a  father's  kiss,  and  the  little  hands  clinging  round 
the  knees,  to  attract  a  father's  notice,  and  their  mother's 
gladsome  smile  of  welcome  to  me,  and  unchiding  reproof 
to  them ; — such  was  the  picture  I  drew  mentally, — such 
was  the  group  which  I  knew  was  awaiting  me.  I  looked 
around  me,  and  the  contrast  of  the  reality  flashed  upon 
me,  in  all   its  horrors.     The  wind  raged  and   howled 
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through  the  darkness,  and  in  the  lull,  the  spray  of  the 
torrent  bedewed  my  face,  and  froze  there.  I  was  en- 
compassed by  awful  precipices,  here  and  there  visible 
only  by  being  covered  with  snow.  Snow,  also,  was 
the  bed  on  which  I  lay,  the  bed  on  which  I  was  to  die. 
And  to  die,  oh  God  1  to  die  thus ;  alone  ;  through  pain 
and  famine,  through  cold  and  the  exhaustion  of  sufierino; 
nature  !  The  terrors  of  tempest  and  of  night  were  the 
precursors  of  the  terrors  of  death.  From  hence  I  never 
was  to  stir  more  ;  this  was  to  be  my  end  ! 

"  We  often  forge  for  ourselves  causes  of  unhappiness, 
and  allow  slight  things  to  mar  our  quiet.  But  he  who 
has  undergone — not  what  I  underwent  that  night,  for 
who  has  done  so  ?  but — circumstances  of  peril  and  of 
despair,  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  like  unto  these,  he, 
only,  can  know  the  agony  which  a  ^ew  short  hours  can 
crowd  upon  the  human  spirit, — he,  only,  can  know  to 
what  extent  our  nature  can  suffer ! 

"  I  lay,  in  pain  of  body  and  anguish,  for  a  space  of 
time,  which  from  these  causes,  seemed  endless.  At 
length,  hope  dawned  upon  me.  Along  the  top  of  the 
cliff  to  which  I  had  leaped,  and  from  which  I  had  fallen, 
passed,  as  I  knew,  a  path  which  led  from  the  village  in 
which  I  lived,  to  another  about  two  leao;ues  ofT.  This 
had  not  appeared  to  me  as  a  chance  of  escape,  for,  by 
night  it  was  but  very  rarely  traversed,  and  morning  I 
never  expected  to  see  again.     On  a  sudden,  however, 
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I  saw  a  light  gliding  along  this  path,  as  though  borne  by 
some  one  ;  and  I  conjectured  it  to  be,  as  in  fact  it  was, 
the  lanthorn  of  a  villas-er  returnino;  homewards.  '  I 
shall  be  saved  yet !' — was  the  idea  which  thrilled 
through  my  heart,  and  I  shouted  with  the  whole  strength 
of  my  voice,  to  realize  the  hope  which  had  arisen.  At 
that  moment,  a  furious  gust  of  wind  swept  throughout 
the  chasm,  and  hurled  back  my  cry  against  me  like  the 
smoke  of  Cain's  rejected  sacrifice.  I  could  feel  that  my 
voice  did  not  ascend  twenty  feet  above  my  head.  The 
light  glided  onwards.  Again  1  shouted  with  that  despe- 
rate strength  which  none  but  the  despairing  own.  The 
light  did  not  stop — no  answering  shout  gladdened  my 
ears — the  light  disappeared  ! 

"  The  agony  of  that  moment,  who  can  conceive  ? — 
The  drowning  man,  as  he  struggles  his  last  effort,  and 
feels  the  waters  closing  round  him ;  the  criminal,  as  he 
mounts  the  scaffold,  and  sees  his  last  hope  melt  from  his 
grasp ;  such  persons  may  have  experienced  what  I  felt 
then,  and  such  persons  only. 

"  My  despair  now  became  fixed  and  total.  I  felt  that 
my  last  hour  was  come ;  I  endeavoured  to  turn  my 
thoughts  from  this  world,  and  fix  them  on  the  next, — but 
the  effort  was  dreadful.  As  I  strove  to  prepare  myself 
for  death,  the  hope  of  life  would  flash  across  me  again, 
and  interpose  between  me  and  my  prayer.  If  a  sound 
caught  my  ear,  I  raised  my  head  to  listen ;  if  the  varia- 
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tion  of  a  shadow  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  rock,  I 
strained  my  sight  to  look ;  but  the  sound  would  cease, 
and  the  sight  would  pass  away — and  I  sank  again  upon 
the  snow ;  and  again  I  prepared  myself  to  die. 

"  At  length,  (to  my  dying  day  I  shall  recollect  that 
moment,)  at  length,  a  gust  of  wind  bore  to  me  a  sound 
which  I  thought  I  recognised, — I  raised  myself  with  an 
anxiety  which  almost  choked  me — I  listened — all  was 
still — the  wind  rose  and  made  me  doubtful  whether  I 
heard  it  a  second  time  or  not ; — a  third — all  doubt  was 
over ! — It  was  the  honest  voice  of  faithful  Thor,  coming 
at  speed,  and  barking  as  he  came,  to  show,  doubtless, 
the  path  to  the  spot  in  which  I  lay.  Again  his  deep- 
mouthed  bay  sounded  loud  and  distinct  as  it  approached 
the  top  of  the  precipice.  There  he  paused,  and  con- 
tinued barking,  till  at  length  several  lights  flashed  upon 
the  path  along  which  he  had  come,  and  advanced  rapidly 
towards  him.  A  halloo  came  upon  the  wind  :  I  strove 
to  answer  it  as  loudly  as  I  could.  This  time,  it  mattered 
little  whether  my  voice  reached  the  summit  or  not ;  for, 
as  soon  as  the  lights  reached  the  spot  where  the  dog 
stood,  he  dashed  down  the  clifl',  clinging  to  the  irregular 
surface  as  he  came,  now  holding  by  a  stone,  now  sliding 
down  with  the  rolling  earth  and  snow,  till  he  sprang  into 
my  bosom,  and  almost  smothering  me  with  his  caresses, 
made  the  echoes  of  the  cliffs  ring -again  with  his  loud 
and  ceaseless  baying. 
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"  My  companions  now  perceived  where  I  was.  They 
made  a  circuit  of  some  Httle  extent,  and  descended  to 
me  by  a  less  precipitous,  but  still  a  difficult  path.  My 
young  friends,  unless  you  have  experienced  the  transition 
from  despair  to  safety,  from  abandonment  to  kind  friend- 
ship— from  death  to  life — you  can  form  to  yourselves  no 
idea  of  the  flood  of  feeling,  both  rapturous  and  gentle, 
which  then  poured  upon  my  soul.  The  chosen  of  my 
heart  was  now  no  widow ! — my  children  were  now  not 
fatherless !  I  was  restored  to  life,  to  the  world,  to  hope, 
to  happiness, — and  I  owed  all  this  to  the  loyalty  and 
love  of  a  poor  hound  !  When  your  hand  is  next  raised 
to  strike  your  beast,  in  anger,  pause,  and  think  upon  the 
service  which  old  Thor  rendered  to  his  master.  That 
master  had  been  a  kind  one !" 


la  p  i£ , 


EUTERPE  IN  AMERICA. 


BY  REYNELL  COATES,  M.D. 


Joyous  spirit,  wild  and  free, 

Bounding  through  the  mountain  glen 
With  thy  lyre's  glad  melody 

Grove  and  rock  resound  again. 


Listening  to  thy  silvery  voice. 
Echo  now  no  longer  grieves ; 

Bird,  and  bee,  and  brook  rejoice ; 
Laughing  rills  and  dancing  leaves  : 

Even  Silence  joins  the  song. — 
Vocal  to  the  gifted  heart, — 

For,  to  solitude  belong 

Tones  that  scorn  the  power  of  art. 

Phosnix  of  the  pipe  and  lyre. 

Welcome  to  our  western  shore  ! — 

When  the  fierce  barbarian  fire 

Whelmed  the  land  beloved  of  yore. 
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Wisely  did  Euterpe  fly 

To  a  realm  as  brightly  fair, 

'Neath  another  Grecian  sky 
Here  to  breathe  as  pure  an  air. 

Springs  as  clear  as  Castalie 

Burst  from  Alleghanian  shades  ; 

Aonian  vales  in  rivalry 

Shame  not  our  Hesperian  glades : 

Still,  to  consecrate  thy  name, 

Here  are  hearts  as  warmly  fraught 

With  the  true  Promethean  flame, — 
Light  of  Heaven,  so  dearly  bought ! 

Though  cast  off  thy  looks  of  old, 
Form  severe  and  Grecian  air, 

For  a  gentler  Saxon  mould, 
Hazel  eye  and  flaxen  hair. 

Well  our  heaven-born  guest  we  know^ ! 

Welcome  to  the  Hesperian  shore, ' 
Where  Flope's  song,  in  endless  flow. 

Bids  lost  Echo  grieve  no  more. 


THE  DARK  LADY. 


BY  MRS.  S,  C.  HALL. 


People  find  it  easy  enough  to  laugh  at  "  spirit  stories" 
in  broad  daylight,  when  the  sunbeams  dance  upon  the 
grass,   and    the   deepest   forest   glades   are   spotted   and 
chequered  only  by  the  tender  shadows  of  leafy  trees ; 
when  the  rugged  castle,  that  looked  so  mysterious  and 
so  stern  in  the  looming  night,  seems  suited  for  a  lady's 
bower ;  when  the  rushing  waterfall  sparkles  in  diamond 
showers,  and  the  hum  of  bee  and  song  of  bird  tune  the 
thoughts  to  hopes  of  life  and  happiness  ;  people  may  laugh 
at  ghosts  then,  if  they  like,  but  as  for  me,  I  never  could 
merely  smile  at  the  records  of  those  shadowy  visiters.    I 
have  large  faith  in  things  supernatural,  and  cannot  dis- 
believe solely  on  the  ground  that  I  lack  such  evidences  as 
are  supplied  by  the  senses ;  for  they,  in  truth,  sustain  by 
palpable  proofs  so  few  of  the  many  marvels  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  that  I  would  rather  reject  them  altogether, 
as  witnesses,  than  abide  the  issue  entirely  as  they  suggest. 
My  great-grandmother  was  a  native  of  the  Canton  of 
Berne ;  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  her  memory 
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of  "  the  Ions:  ago"  was  as  active  as  it  could  have  been 
at  fifteen  :  she  looked  as  if  she  had  just  stepped  out  of  a 
piece  of  tapestry  belonging  to  a  past  age,  but  with  warm 
sympathies  for  the  present.      Her  English,  when   she 
became  excited,  was  very  curious — a  mingling  of  French, 
certainly  not    Parisian,  with  here  and    there  scraps  of 
German  done  into  English,  literally — so  that  her  obser- 
vations were  at   times    remarkable   for   their  strength. 
"  The  mountains,"  she  would  say,  "  in  her  country,  went 
high,  high  up,  until  they  could  look  into  the  heavens,  and 
hear  God  in  the  storm."    She  never  thoroughly  compre- 
hended the  real  beauty  of  England ;  but  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  the  flatness  of  our  island — calling  our  mountains 
"inequalities,"    nothing   more — holding  our  agriculture 
"  cheap,"  saying  that  the  land  tilled  itself,  leaving  man 
nothing  to  do.     She  would  sing  the  most  amusing  patois 
songs,  and    tell  stories  from    morning  till   night,  more 
especially  spirit-stories ;  but  the  old  lady  would  not  tell 
a  tale  of  that  character  a  second  time  to  an  unbeliever  ; 
such  things,  she  would  say,  "  are  not  for  make-laugh." 
One  in  particular,  I  remember,  always  excited  great  inte- 
rest in  her  young  listeners,  from  its  mingling  of  the  real 
and  the  romantic ;  but  it  can  never  be  told  as  she  told  it : 
there  was  so  much  of  the  picturesque  about  the  old  lady 
— so  much  to  admire  in  the  curious  carving  of  her  ebony 
cane,  in  the  beauty  of  her  point  lace,  the  size  and  weight 
of  her  long  ugly  ear-rings,  the  fashion  of  her  solid  silk 
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gown,  the  singularity  of  her  buckled  shoes — her  dark- 
brown  wrinkled  face,  every  wrinkle  an  expression, — her 
broad  thoughtful  brow,  beneath  which  glittered  her  bright 
blue  eyes — bright,  even  when  her  eyelashes  were  white 
with  years.  All  these  peculiarities  gave  impressive  effect 
to  her  words. 

"  In  my  young  time,"  she  told  us,  "  I  spent  many 
happy  hours  with  Amelie  de  Rohean,  in  her  uncle's  cas- 
tle. He  was  a  fine  man — much  size,  stem,  and  dark, 
and  full  of  noise — a  strong  man,  no  fear — he  had  a  great 
heart,  and  a  big  head. 

"  The  castle  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
stupendous  Alpine  scenery,  and  yet  it  was  not  solitary. 
There  were  other  dwellings  in  sight ;  some  very  near, 
but  separated  by  a  ravine,  through  whicb,  at  all  seasons, 
a  rapid  river  kept  its  foaming  course.  You  do  not 
know  what  torrents  are  in  this  country:;  your  torrents 
are  as  babies — ours  are  giants.  The  one  I  speak  of 
divided  the  valley  ;  here  and  there  a  rock,  round  which 
it  sported,  or  stormed,  according  to  the  season.  In  two 
of  the  defiles  these  rocks  were  of  great  value ;  acting  as 
piers  for  the  support  of  bridges,  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication with  our  opposite  neighbours. 

"  '  Monsieur,'  as  we  always  called  the  Count,  was,  as 
I  have  told  you,  a  dark,  stern,  violent  man.  All  men  are 
wilful,  my  dear  young  ladies,"  she  would  say ;  "  but 
Monsieur  was  the  most  wilful :  all  men  are  selfish ;  but 
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he  was  the  most  selfish :  all  men  are  tyrants." — Here 
the  old  lady  was  invariably  interrupted  by  her  relatives, 
with,  "  Oh,  good  Granny  !"  and, "  Oh  fie,  dear  Granny!" 
and  she  would  bridle  up  a  little  and  fan  herself;  then 
continue — "  Yes,  my  dears,  each  creature  according  to 
its  nature — all  men  are  tyrants ;  and  I  confess  that  I  do 
think  a  Swiss,  whose  mountain  inheritance  is  nearly 
coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  mountains,  has  a  right 
to  be  tyrannical ;  I  did  not  intend  to  blame  him  for  that : 
I  did  not,  because  I  had  grown  used  to  it.  Amelie  and 
I  always  stood  up  when  he  entered  the  room,  and  never 
sat  down  until  we  were  desired.  He  never  bestowed  a 
loving  word  or  kind  look  upon  either  of  us.  We  never 
spoke  except  when  we  were  spoken  to." 

"  But    when    you    and    Amelie    were    alone,    dear 
Granny  ?" 

"  Oh,  why,  then  we  did  chatter,  I  suppose ;  though 
then  it  was  in  moderation,  for  Monsieur's  influence 
chilled  us  even  when  he  was  not  present ;  and  often  she 
would  say, '  It  is  so  hard  trying  to  love  him,  for  he  will 
not  let  me !'  There  is  no  such  beauty  in  the  world  now 
as  Amelie's.  I  can  see  her  as  she  used  to  stand  before 
the  richly  carved  glass  in  the  grave  oak-panneled 
dressing-room  ;  her  luxuriant  hair  combed  up  from  her 
full  round  brow  ;  the  discreet  maidenly  cap  covering  the 
back  of  her  head  ;  her  brocaded  silk  (which  she  had 
inherited    from    her   grandmother),    shaded   round    the 
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bosom  by  the  modest  ruffle  ;  her  black  velvet  gorget  and 
bracelets,  showing  off  to  perfection  the  pearly  trans- 
parency of  her  skin.  She  was  the  loveliest  of  all 
creatures,  and  as  good  as  she  was  lovely  ;  it  seems  but 
as  yesterday  that  we  were  together — but  as  yesterday  1 
And  yet  I  lived  to  see  her  an  old  woman  ;  so  they  called 
her,  but  she  never  seemed  old  to  me  !  My  own  dear 
Amelie !"  Ninety  years  had  not  dried  up  the  sources 
of  poor  Granny's  tears,  nor  chilled  her  heart ;  and  she 
never  spoke  of  Amelie  without  emotion.  "  Monsieur 
was  very  proud  of  his  niece,  because  she  was  part  of 
himself;  she  added  to  his  consequence,  she  contributed 
to  his  enjoyments ;  she  had  grown  necessary ;  she  was 
the  one  sunbeam  of  his  house." 

"  Not  the  one  sunbeam  surely.  Granny !"  one  of  us 
would  exclaim  ;  "  you  were  a  sunbeam  then." 

*'  I  was  nothing  where  Amelie  was — nothing  but  her 
shadow.  The  bravest  and  best  in  the  country  would 
have  rejoiced  to  be  to  her  what  I  was — her  chosen 
friend ;  and  some  would  have  periled  their  lives  for  one 
of  the  sweet  smiles  which  played  around  her  uncle,  but 
never  touched  his  heart.  Monsieur  never  would  suffer 
people  to  be  happy  except  in  his  way.  He  had  never 
married ;  and  he  declared  Amelie  never  should.  She 
had,  he  said,  as  much  enjoyment  as  he  had :  she  had 
a  castle  with  a  drawbridge,  she  had  a  forest  for  hunting, 
dogs  and  horses,  servants  and  serfs,  jewels,  gold,  and 
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gorgeous  dresses,  a  guitar  and  a  harpsichord,  a  parrot — 
and  a  friend !  And  such  an  uncle !  he  believed  there 
was  not  such  another  uncle  in  broad  Europe  !  For 
many  a  long  day  Amelie  laughed  at  this  catalogue  of 
advantages ;  that  is,  she  laughed  when  her  uncle  left  the 
room ;  she  never  laughed  before  him.  In  time,  the 
laugh  came  not ;  but  in  its  place,  sighs  and  tears. 
Monsieur  had  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  Amelie  was 
not  prevented  from  seeing  the  gentry  when  they  came  to 
visit  in  a  formal  way,  and  she  met  many  hawking  and 
hunting ;  but  she  never  was  permitted  to  invite  any  one 
to  the  castle,  nor  to  accept  an  invitation.  Monsieur 
fancied  that  by  shutting  her  lips,  he  closed  her  heart, 
and  boasted  such  was  the  advantage  of  his  good  training, 
that  Amelie's  mind  was  fortified  against  all  weaknesses, 
for  she  had  not  the  least  dread  of  wandering  about  the 
ruined  chapel  of  the  castle,  where  he  himself  dared  not 
go  after  dusk.  This  place  was  dedicated  to  the  family 
ghost — the  spirit,  which  for  many  years  had  it  entirely 
at  its  own  disposal.  It  was  much  attached  to  its 
quarters,  seldom  leaving  them,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  when  anything  decidedly  wrong  was  going 
forward  in  the  castle.  '  La  Femme  Noir'  had  been  seen 
gliding  along  the  unprotected  parapet  of  the  bridge,  and 
standing  on  a  pinnacle,  before  the  late  master's  death ; 
and  many  tales  were  told  of  her,  which  in  this  age  of 
unbelief  would  not  be  credited." 
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"  Granny,  did  you  know  why  yoiu'  friend  ventured 
so  fearlessly  into  the  ghost's  territories  ?"  inquired  my 
little  cousin. 

"  I  am  not  come  to  that,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  you 
are  one  saucy  little  maid  to  ask  what  I  do  not  choose  to 
tell.  Amelie  certainly  entertained  no  fear  of  the  spirit ; 
*  La  Femme  Noir'  could  have  had  no  angry  feeling 
towards  her,  for  my  friend  would  wander  in  the  ruins, 
taking  no  note  of  daylight,  or  moonlight,  or  even  dark- 
ness. The  peasants  declared  their  young  lady  must 
have  walked  over  crossed  bones,  or  drank  water  out  of 
a  raven's  skull,  or  passed  nine  times  round  the  spectre's 
glass  on  Midsummer  eve.  She  must  have  done  all  this, 
if  not  more  :  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  '  Femme 
Noir'  had  initiated  her  into  certain  mysteries  ;  for  they 
heard  at  times,  voices  in  low,  whispering  converse,  and 
saw  the  shadows  of  two  persons  cross  the  old  roofless 
chapel,  when  '  Mamselle'  had  passed  the  fool-bridge 
alone.  Monsieur  gloried  in  this  fearlessness  on  the  part 
of  his  gentle  niece  ;  and  more  than  once,  when  he  had 
revellers  in  the  castle,  he  sent  her  forth  at  midnight  to 
bring  him  a  bough  from  a  tree  that  only  grew  beside 
the  altar  of  the  old  chapel ;  and  she  did  his  bidding 
always  as  willingly,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  he  could 
desire. 

"  But  certainly  Amelie's  courage  brought  no  calmness. 
She  became  pale ;  her  pillow  was  often  moistened  by  her 
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tears ;  her  music  was  neglected ;  she  took  no  pleasure  in 
the  chase,  and  her  chamois,  not  receiving  its  usual  atten- 
tion, went  off  into  the  mountains.  She  avoided  me — her 
friend  !  who  would  have  died  for  her ;  she  left  me  alone ; 
she  made  no  reply  to  my  prayers,  and  did  not  heed  my 
entreaties.  One  morning,  when  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  a  book  she  did  not  read,  and  I  sat  at  my  embroi- 
dery a  little  apart,  watching  the  tears  stray  over  her 
cheek,  until  I  was  blinded  by  my  own,  I  heard  Monsieur's 
heavy  tramp  approaching  through  the  long  gallery  :■ — some 
boots  creak — but  the  boots  of  Monsieur ! — they  growled  ! 

"  *  Save  me,  oh  save  me  !'  she  exclaimed  wildly.  Before 
I  could  reply,  her  uncle  crashed  open  the  door,  and  stood 
before  us  like  an  embodied  thunderbolt.  He  held  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand — his  eyes  glared — his  nostrils 
were  distended — he  trembled  so  with  rage,  that  the  cabi- 
nets and  old  china  shook  again. 

"  '  Do  you,'  he  said,  '  know  Charles  le  Maitrel' 

"  Amelie  replied,  '  She  did.' 

" '  How  did  you  make  acquaintance  with  the  son  of 
my  deadliest  foe  V 

"  There  was  no  answer.  The  question  was  repeated. 
Amelie  said  she  had  met  him,  and  at  last  confessed  it 
was  in  the  ruined  portion  of  the  castle  !  She  threw  her- 
self at  her  uncle's  feet — she  clunir  to  his  knees :  love 
taught  her  eloquence.  She  told  him  how  deeply  Charles 
regretted  the  long-standing  feud ;  how  earnest,  and  true, 
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and  good,  he  was.  Bending  low,  until  her  tresses  were 
heaped  upon  the  floor,  she  confessed,  modestly,  but 
firmly,  that  she  loved  this  young  man  ;  that  she  would 
rather  sacrifice  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world,  than  forget 
him. 

"  Monsieur  seemed  suffocating ;  he  tore  off  his  lace 
cravat,  and  scattered  its  fragments  on  the  floor — still  she 
clung  to  him.  At  last  he  flung  her  from  him ;  he  re- 
proached her  with  the  bread  she  had  eaten,  and  heaped 
odium  upon  her  mother's  memory  !  But  though  Amelie's 
nature  was  tender  and  affectionate,  the  old  spirit  of  the 
old  race  roused  within  her ;  the  slight  girl  arose,  and 
stood  erect  before  the  man  of  storms. 

"  '  Did  you  think,'  she  said,  '  because  I  bent  to  you, 
that  I  am  feeble?  because  I  bore  with  you,  have  I  no 
thoughts  ?  You  gave  food  to  this  frame,  but  you  fed  not 
my  heart ;  you  gave  me  nor  love,  nor  tenderness,  nor 
sympathy  ;  you  showed  me  to  your  friends,  as  you  would 
your  horse.  If  you  had  by  kindness  sown  the  seeds  of 
love  within  my  bosom;  if  you  had  been  a  father  to  me 
in  tenderness,  I  would  have  been  to  you — a  child.  I 
never  knew  the  time  when  I  did  not  tremble  at  your 
footstep  ;  but  I  will  do  so  no  more.  I  would  gladly  have 
loved  you,  trusted  you,  cherished  you ;  but  I  feared  to  let 
you  know  I  had  a  heart,  lest  you  should  tear  and  insult 
it.  Oh,  sir,  those  who  expect  love  where  they  give  none, 
and  confidence  where  there  is  no  trust,  blast    the  fair 
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time  of  youth,  and  lay  up  for  themselves  an  unhonoured 
old  age.'  The  scene  terminated  by  Monsieur's  falling 
down  in  a  fit,  and  Amelie's  being  conveyed  fainting  to 
her  chamber. 

"  That  night  the  castle  was  enveloped  by  storms  ;  they 
came  from  all  points  of  the  compass — thunder,  lightning, 
hail,  and  rain !     The  master  lay  in  his  stately  bed,  and 
was  troubled  ;  he  could  hardly  believe  that  Amelie  spoke 
the  words  he  had  heard  ;  cold-hearted  and  selfish  as  he 
was,  he  was  also  a  clear-seeing  man,  and  it  was  their 
truth  that  struck  him.     But  still  his  heart  was  hardened  ; 
he  had  commanded  Amelie  to  be  locked  into  her  chamber, 
and  her  lover  seized  and  imprisoned  when  he  came  to 
his  usual  tryste.     Monsieur,  I  have  said,  lay  in  his  stately 
bed,  the  lightning,  at  intervals,  illumining  his  dark  cham- 
ber.    I  had  cast  myself  on  the  floor  outside  her  door, 
but  could  not  hear  her  weep,  though  I  knew  that  she 
was  overcome  of  sorrow.     As  I  sat,  my  head  resting 
against  the   lintel  of  the  door,  a  form   passed    through 
the  solid  oak  from  her  chamber,  without  the  bolts  being 
withdrawn.    I  saw  it,  as  plainly  as  I  see  your  faces  now, 
under  the  influence  of  various  emotions  ;  nothing  opened, 
but  it  passed  through — a  shadowy  form,  dark  and  va- 
poury, but  perfectly  distinct.    I  knew  it  was  '  La  Femme 
Noir,'  and  I  trembled,  for  she  never  came  from  caprice, 
but  always  for  a  purpose.     I  did  not  fear  for  Amelie,  for 
'  La  Femme  Noir'  never  warred  with  the  hi^h-minded 
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or  virtuous.     She  passed  slowly,  more  slowly  than  I  am 
speaking,  along  the  corridor,  growing  taller  and  taller 
as  she  went  on,  until  she  entered  Monsieur's  chamber  by 
the  door  exactly  opposite  where  I  stood.     She  paused  at 
the  foot  of  the  plumed  bed,  and  the  lightning,  no  longer 
fitful  by  its  broad  flashes,  kept  up  a  perpetual  illumination. 
She  stood  for  some  time  perfectly  motionless,  though  in 
a  loud  tone  the  master  demanded  whence  she  came,  and 
what  she  wanted.     At  last,  during  a  pause  in  the  storm, 
she  told  him  that  all  the  power  he  possessed  should  not 
prevent  the  union  of  Amelie  and  Charles.     I  heard  her 
voice  myself;  it  sounded  like  the  night-wind  among  fir- 
trees — cold  and  shrill,  chilling  both  ear  and  heart.     I 
turned  my  eyes  away  while  she  spoke,  and  when  I  looked 
again,  she  was  gone !     The  storm  continued  to  increase 
in  violence,  and  the  master's  rage  kept  pace  with  the 
war  of  elements.     The  servants  were  trembling  with  un- 
defined terror ;    they  feared  they  knew  not  what :    the 
dogs  added  to  their  apprehension  by  howling  fearfully, 
and  then  barking  in  the  highest  possible  key ;  the  master 
paced  about  his  chamber,  calling  in  vain  on  his  domes- 
tics, stamping  and  swearing  like  a  maniac.      At  last, 
amid  flashes  of  lightning,  he  made  his  way  to  the  head 
of  the  great  staircase,  and  presently  the  clang  of  the 
alarm-bell  mingled  with  the  thunder  and  the  roar  of  the 
mountain    torrents :    this   hastened  the   servants  to  his 
presence,  though  they  seemed  hardly  capable  of  under- 
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standing  bis  words — he  insisted  on  Charles  being  brought 
before  him.     We  all  trembled,  for  he  was  mad  and  livid 
with  rage.     The  warden,  in  whose  care  the  young  man 
was,  dared  not  enter  the  hall  that  echoed  his  loud  words 
and  heavy  footsteps,  for  when  he  went  to  seek  his  priso- 
ner, he  found  every  bolt  and  bar  withdrawn,  and  the 
iron  door  wide  open :  he  was  gone.    Monsieur  seemed  to 
find  relief  by  his  energies  being  called  into  action  ;  he 
ordered  instant  pursuit,  and  mounted  his  favourite  charger, 
despite  the  storm,  despite  the  fury  of  the  elements.     Al- 
though the  great  gates  rocked,  and  the  castle  shook  like 
an  aspen-leaf,  he  set  forth,  his  path  illumined    by  the 
lightning :  bold  and  brave  as  was  his  horse,  he  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  forward ;  he  dug  his  spurs 
deep  into  the  flanks  of  the  noble  animal,  until  the  red 
blood  mingled  with  the  rain.     At  last,  it  rushed  madly 
down  the  path  to  the  bridge  the  young  man  must  cross  ; 
and  when  they  reached  it,  the  master  discerned  the  float- 
ing cloak  of  the  pursued,  a  few  yards  in  advance.    Again 
the  horse  rebelled  against  his  will,  the  lightning  flashed 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  torrent  seemed  a  mass  of  red  fire ; 
no  sound  could  be  heard  but  of  its  roaring  waters ;  the 
attendants  clung  as  they  advanced  to  the  hand-rail  of  the 
bridge.      The  youth,  unconscious  of  the  inirsuit,  pro- 
ceeded  rapidly  ;    and  again    roused,  the  horse  plunged 
forward.     On  the  instant,  the  form  of'  La  Femme  Noir' 
passed  with  the  blast  that  rushed  down  the  ravine ;  the 
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torrent  followed  in  her  track,  and  more  than  half  the 
bridge  was  swept  away  for  ever.  As  the  master  reined 
back  the  horse  he  had  so  urged  forward,  he  saw  the 
youth  kneeling  with  outstretched  arms  on  the  opposite 
bank — kneeling  in  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from  this 
double  peril.  All  were  struck  with  the  piety  of  the  youth, 
and  earnestly  rejoiced  at  his  deliverance ;  though  they 
did  not  presume  to  say  so,  or  look  as  if  they  thought  it. 
I  never  saw  so  changed  a  person  as  the  master  when  he 
re-entered  the  castle  gate  :  his  cheek  was  blanched — his 
eye  quelled ;  his  fierce  plume  hung  broken  over  his 
shoulder — his  step  was  unequal,  and  in  the  voice  of  a 
feeble  girl  he  said — '  Bring  me  a  cup  of  wine.'  I  was 
his  cupbearer,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  thanked 
me  graciously,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude  he 
tapped  my  shoulder ;  the  caress  nearly  hurled  me  across 
the  hall.  What  passed  in  his  retiring-room,  I  know  not. 
Some  said,  the  '  Femme  Noir'  visited  him  again  :  I  cannot  * 
tell,  I  did  not  see  her ;  I  speak  of  what  I  saw,  not  of 
what  I  heard.  The  storm  passed  away  with  a  clap  of 
thunder,  to  which  the  former  sounds  were  but  as  the 
rattling  of  pebbles  beneath  the  swell  of  a  summer  wave. 
The  next  morning  Monsieur  sent  for  the  Pasteur.  The 
good  man  seemed  terror-stricken  as  he  entered  the  hall  ,* 
but  Monsieur  filled  him  a  quart  of  gold  coins  out  of  a 
leathern  bag,  to  repair  his  church,  and  that  quickly  ;  and 
grasping  his  hand  as  he  departed,  looked  him  steadily  in 
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the  face.  As  he  did^^so  large  drops  stood  like  beads  upon 
his  brow;  his  stern,  coarse  features  were  strangely- 
moved  while  he  gazed  upon  the  calm,  pale  minister  of 
peace  and  love.  '  You,'  he  said,  '  bid  God  bless  the 
poorest  peasant  that  passes  you  on  the  mountain ;  have 
you  no  blessing  to  give  the  master  of  Rohean  ?' 

"  '  My  son,'  answered  the  good  man,  '  I  give  you  the 
blessing  I  may  give  : — May  God  bless  you,  and  may 
your  heart  be  open  to  give  and  to  receive.' 

" '  I  know  I  can  give,'  replied  the  proud  man  ;  '  but 
what  can  T  receive  V 

" '  Love,'  he  replied.  '  All  your  wealth  has  not 
brought  you  happiness,  because  you  are  unloving  and 
unloved  !' 

"  The  demon  returned  to  his  brow,  but  it  did  not 
remain  there. 

"  '  You  shall  give  me  lessons  in  this  thing,'  he  said  ; 
and  so  the  good  man  went  his  way. 

"  Amelie  continued  a  close  prisoner ;  but  a  change 
came  over  Monsieur.  At  first  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
chamber,  and  no  one  was  suffered  to  enter  his  presence  ; 
he  took  his  food  with  his  own  hand  from  the  only  at- 
tendant who  ventured  to  approach  his  door.  He  was 
heard  walking  up  and  down  the  room  day  and  night. 
When  we  were  going  to  sleep,  we  heard  his  heavy 
tramp  ;  at  daybreak,  there  it  was  again  :  and  those  of 
the  household,  who  awoke  at  intervals  during  the  night, 
said  it  was  unceasing. 
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"  Monsieur  could  read.  Ah,  you  may  smile  ;  but  in 
those  days,  and  in  those  mountains,  such  men  as  '  the 
master'  did  not  trouble  themselves  or  others  with  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  master  of  Rohean  read  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  commanded  the  book  he  had  never  opened 
since  his  childhood  to  be  brought  before  him.  It  was 
taken  out  of  its  velvet  case  and  carried  in  forthwith  ;  and 
we  saw  his  shadow  from  without,  like  the  shadow  of  a 
giant,  bending  over  the  book  ;  and  he  read  in  it  for  some 
days,  and  we  greatly  hoped  it  would  soften  and  change 
his  nature, — and  though  I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
softening,  it  certainly  effected  a  great  change ;  he  no 
longer  stalked  moodily  along  the  corridors,  and  banged 
the  doors,  and  swore  at  the  servants ;  he  the  rather 
seemed  possessed  of  a  merry  devil,  roaring  out  an  old 


song- 


'  Aux  bastions  de  Geneve,  nos  canons, 

Sont  branquez ; 
S'il  y  a  quelques  attaque  nous  les  feront  ronfler. 

Viva  !  les  canonniers  !' 

And  then  he  would  pause,  and  clang  his  hands  together 
like  a  pair  of  cymbals,  and  laugh.  And  once,  as  I  was 
passing  along,  he  pounced  out  upon  me,  and  whirled  me 
round  in  a  waltz,  roaring  at  me  when  he  let  me  down,  to 
practise  iliat^  and  break  my  embroidery  frame.  He 
formed  a  band  of  horns  and  trumpets,  and  insisted  on 
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the  goatherds  and  shepherds  sounding  reveilles  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  villaE^e  children  beating  drums :  his 
only  idea  of  joy  and  happiness  was  noise.  He  set  all 
the  canton  to  work  to  mend  the  bridge,  paying  the 
workmen  double  wages  ;  and  he,  who  never  entered  a 
church  before,  would  go  to  see  how  the  labourers  were 
getting  on  nearly  every  day.  He  talked  and  laughed  a 
great  deal  to  himself;  and  in  his  gaiety  of  heart  would 
set  the  mastiffs  fighting,  and  make  excursions  from 
home — we  knowing  not  where  he  went.  At  last,  Amelie 
was  summoned  to  his  presence,  and  he  shook  her  and 
shouted,  then  kissed  her,  and  hoping  she  would  be  a 
good  girl,  told  her  he  had  provided  a  husband  for  her. 
Amelie  wept  and  prayed ;  and  the  master  capered  and 
sung.  At  last  she  fainted  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  her 
unconsciousness,  he  conveyed  her  to  the  chapel  ;  and 
there  beside  the  altar  stood  the  bridegroom, — no  other 
than  Charles  Le  Maitre. 

"  They  lived  many  happy  years  together  ;  and  when 
Monsieur  was  in  every  respect  a  better,  though  still 
a  strange  man,  '  the  Femme  Noir'  appeared  again 
to  him — once.  She  did  so  with  a  placid  air,  on  a 
summer  night,  with  her  arms  extended  towards  the 
heavens. 

"  The  next  day  the  muffled  bell  told  the  valley  that 
the  stormy,  proud  old  master  of  Rohean  had  ceased  to 
live." 


TIME,  HOPE,  AND  MEMORY. 

BY  THOMAS  HOOD,  ESQ. 

I  HEARD  a  gentle  maiden,  in  the  Spring, 
Set  her  sweet  sighs  to  music,  and  thus  sing  ; 
"  Fly  through  the  world,  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
Only  for  looks  that  may  turn  back  on  me ; 

Only  for  roses  that  your  chance  may  throw — 
Though  withered — I  will  wear  them  on  my  brow, 
To  be  a  thoughtful  fragrance  to  my  brain ; 
Warmed  with  such  love,  that  they  will  bloom  again. 

Thy  love  before  thee,  I  must  tread  behind. 
Kissing  thy  foot-prints,  though  to  me  unkind ; 
But  trust  not  all  her  fondness,  though  it  seem. 
Lest  thy  true  love  should  rest  on  a  false  dream. 

Her  face  is  smiling,  and  her  voice  is  sweet ; 
But  smiles  betray,  and  music  sings  deceit  ; 
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And  words  speak  false ; — yet,  if  they  welcome  prove, 
I'll  be  their  echo,  and  repeat  their  love. 

Only  if  wakened  to  sad  truth,  at  last. 
The  bitterness  to  come,  and  sweetness  past ; 
When  thou  art  vext,  then,  turn  again,  and  see 
Thou  hast  loved  Hope,  but  Memory  loved  thee. 


HAY-CARRYING. 

A     VILLAGE      STORY. 
BY  MISS  MITFORD. 

At  one  end  of  the  cluster  of  cottao;es,  and  cottao-e-like 
houses,  which  formed  the  little  street  of  Hilton  Cross, — 
a  pretty  but  secluded  village,  in  the  north  of  Hampshire, 
— stood  the  shop  of  Judith  Kent,  widow,  "  Licensed,"  as 
the  legend  imported,  "  to  vend  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
snuff."  Tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  formed,  however, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  multifarious  merchandise  of  Mrs, 
Kent ;  whose  shop,  the  only  repository  of  the  hamlet, 
might  have  seemed  an  epitome  of  the  wants  and  luxuries 
of  humble  life.  In  her  window, — candles,  bacon,  sugar, 
mustard,  and  soap,  flourished  amidst  calicoes,  oranges, 
dolls,  ribbons,  and  gingerbread.  Crockery-ware  was 
piled  on  one  side  of  her  doorway,  Dutch  cheese  and 
Irish  butter  encumbered  the  other ;  brooms  and  brushes 
rested  against  the  wall ;  and  ropes  of  onions  and  bunches 
of  red  herrings  hung  from  the  ceiling.  She  sold  bread, 
butcher's  meat,  and  garden  stuff,  on  commission ;  and 
engrossed,  at  a  word,  the  whole  trade  of  Hilton  Cross. 
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Notwithstanding  this  monopoly,  the  world  went  ill 
with  poor  Judith.  She  was  a  mild,  pleasant-looking, 
middle-aged  woman,  with  a  heart  too  soft  for  her  calling. 
She  could  not  say,  no !  to  the  poor  creatures  who  came 
to  her  on  a  Saturday  night,  to  seek  bread  for  their  chil- 
dren, however  deep  they  might  already  be  in  her  debt, 
or  however  certain  it  was  that  their  husbands  were,  at 
that  moment,  spending,  at  the  Chequers  or  the  Four 
Horseshoes,  the  money  that  should  have  supported  their 
wives  and  families  ;  for,  in  this  village,  as  in  others, 
there  were  two  flourishing  ale  houses,  although  but  one 
ill-accustomed  shop, — "  but  one  half-pennyworth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  ?"  She  could  not 
say,  no !  as  a  prudent  woman  might  have  said  ;  and, 
accordingly,  half  the  poor  people  in  the  parish  might  be 
found  on  her  books,  whilst  she  herself  was  gradually 
getting  in  arrears  with  her  baker,  her  grocer,  and  her 
landlord. 

Her  family  consisted  of  two  children — Mary,  a  pretty, 
fair-haired,  smiling  lass,  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
Robert,  a  fine  youth,  nearly  ten  years  older,  who  worked 
in  the  gardens  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman.  Robert, 
conscious  that  his  mother's  was  no  gainful  trade,  often 
pressed  her  to  give  up  business,  sell  off  her  stock,  relin- 
quish her  house,  and  depend  on  his  labour  for  her  sup- 
port; but  of  this  she  would  not  hear.  Many  motives 
mingled  in  her  determination :  a  generous  reluctance  to 
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burthen  her  dutiful  son  with  her  maintenance, — a  natu- 
ral fear  of  losing  casie  among  her  neighbours, — a  strong 
love  of  the  house  which,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  had 
been  her  home, — a  vague  hope  that  times  would  mend, 
and  all  come  right  again,  (wiser  persons  than  Mrs.  Kent 
have  lulled  reason  to  sleep  with  such  an  opiate  !) — and, 
above  all,  a  want  of  courage  to  look  her  difficulties  fairly 
in  the  face.  Besides,  she  liked  her  occupation, — its  petty 
consequence,  its  bustle,  and  its  gossipry ;  and  she  had  a 
sense  of  gain  in  the  small  peddling  bargains, — the  penny- 
worths of  needles,  and  balls  of  cotton,  and  rows  of  pins, 
and  yards  of  tape,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  vend  for 
ready  money, — that  overbalanced,  for  the  moment,  her 
losses  and  her  debts  ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  her  son's  pre- 
sages and  warnings,  the  shop  continued  in  full  activity. 

In  addition  to  his  forebodings  respecting  his  mother, 
Robert  had  another  misfortune ; — the  poor  youth  was  in 
love.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  shady  lane 
which  ran  by  one  side  of  Mrs.  Kent's  dwelling,  was  the 
pretty  farm-house,  orchard,  and  homestead  of  Farmer 
Bell,  whose  eldest  daughter,  Susan, — the  beauty  of  the 
parish, — was  the  object  of  a  passion  almost  amounting  to 
idolatry.  And,  in  good  sooth,  Susan  Bell  was  well  fitted 
to  inspire  such  a  passion.  Besides  a  light  graceful 
figure,  moulded  with  the  exactest  symmetry,  she  had  a 
smiling,  innocent  countenance,  a  complexion  coloured 
like  the  brilliant  blossoms  of  the  balsam,  and  hair  of  a 
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shining,  golden  brown,  like  the  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut. 
Her  speech  was,  at  once,  modest  and  playful,  her  temper 
sweet,  and  her  heart  tender.  She  loved  Robert  dearly, 
although  he  often  gave  her  cause  to  wish  that  she  loved 
him  not ;  for  Robert  was  subject  to  the  intermitting  fever, 
called  jealousy,— causelessly, — as  he  himself  would  de- 
clare, when  a  remission  of  the  disease  gave  room  for  his 
natural  sense  to  act, — causelessly  and  penitently,  but 
still  pertinaciously,  jealous.  I  have  said,  that  he  was  a 
fine  young  man,  tall,  dark,  and  slender ;  I  should  add, 
that  he  was  a  good  son,  a  kind  brother,  a  pattern  of  so- 
briety and  industry,  and  possessed  of  talent  and  acquire- 
ment far  beyond  his  station.  But  there  was  about  him 
an  ardour,  a  vigour,  a  fiery  restlessness,  commonly  held 
proper  to  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  which 
may,  sometimes,  be  found  amongst  our  own  peasantry. 
All  his  pursuits,  whether  of  sport  or  labour,  took  the 
form  of  passion.  At  ten  years  old,  he  had  gone  far  be- 
yond all  his  fellow-pupils  at  the  Foundation  School,  to 
wdiich,  through  the  kindness  of  the  'squire  of  the  parish, 
his  mother  had  been  enabled  to  send  him  ;  and  had  even 
posed  the  master  himself: — at  eighteen,  he  was  the  best 
cricketer,  the  best  flute-player,  the  best  bell-ringer,  and 
the  best  gardener  in  the  county  : — and,  some  odd  volumes 
of  Shakspeare  having  come  into  his  possession,  there 
was  some  danger,  at  twenty,  of  his  turning  out  a  dra- 
matic poet,  had  not  the  kind  discouragement  of  his  master, 
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to  whom  some  of  his  early  scenes  were  shown  by  his 
patron  and  admirer,  the  head-gardener,  acted  as  a  salu- 
tary check.  Indeed,  so  strong,  at  one  time,  was  the 
poetical  furor ^  that  such  a  catastrophe  as  an  entire  play 
might,  probably,  have  ensued,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Les- 
combe's  judicious  warnings,  had  not  love,  the  master- 
passion,  fallen,  about  this  time,  in  poor  Robert's  way, 
and  engrossed  all  the  ardour  of  his  ardent  temperament. 
The  beauty  and  playfulness  of  his  mistress,  whilst  they 
enchanted  his  fancy,  kept  the  jealous  irritability  of  his 
nature  in  perpetual  alarm.  He  suspected  a  lover  in 
every  man  who  approached  her ;  and  the  firm  refusal  of 
her  father  to  sanction  their  union,  till  her  impatient 
wooer  were  a  little  more  forward  in  the  world,  completed 
his  disquiet. 

Affairs  were  in  this  posture,  when  a  new  personage 
arrived  at  Hilton  Cross. 

In  addition  to  her  other  ways  and  means,  Mrs.  Kent 
tried  to  lessen  her  rent  by  letting  lodgings  ;  and  the  neat, 
quiet,  elderly  gentlewoman,  the  widow  of  a  long-deceased 
rector,  v/ho  had  occupied  her  rooms  ever  since  Robert 
was  born,  being  at  last  gathered  to  her  fathers,  an  ad- 
vertisement of  "  pleasant  apartments  to  let  in  the  airy 
village  of  Hilton  Cross,"  appeared  in  the  county 
paper.  This  announcement  was  as  true  as  if  it  had  not 
formed  an  advertisement  in  a  country  paper.  Very  airy 
icas  the  pretty  village  of  Hilton  Cross, — with  its  breezy 
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uplands,  and  its  open  common,  dotted,  as  it  were,  with 
cottages  and  clumps  of  trees ;  and  very  pleasant  were 
Mrs.  Kent's  apartments,  for  those  who  had  sufficient  time 
to  appreciate  their  rustic  simplicity,  and  sufficient  hu- 
mility to  overlook  their  smallness.  The  little  chamber, 
glittering  with  whiteness  ;  its  snowy  dimity  bed,  and 
"  fresh  sheets  smelling  of  lavender ;"  the  sitting-room, 
a  thought  larger,  carpeted  with  India  matting,  its  shining 
cane  chairs  and  its  bright  casement  wreathed,  on  the  one 
side,  by  a  luxuriant  jessamine,  on  the  other,  by  the  tall 
cluster  musk-rose,  (that  rose  of  which  Titania  talks,) 
sending  its  bunches  of  odorous  blossoms  into  the  very 
window  ;  the  little  flower-court  underneath,  full  of  holly- 
oaks,  cloves,  and  dahlias  ;  and  the  large  sloping  meadow 
beyond,  leading  up  to  Farmer  Bell's  tall,  irregular  house, 
half  covered  with  a  flaunting  vine;  his  barns,  and  ricks, 
and  orchard  ; — all  this  formed  an  apartment  too  tempting 
to  remain  long  untenanted  in  the  bright  month  of  August. 
Accordingly,  it  was  almost  immediately  engaged  by  a 
gentleman  in  black,  who  walked  over  one  fair  morning, 
paid  ten  pounds  as  a  deposit,  sent  for  his  trunk  from  the 
next  town,  and  took  possession  on  the  instant. 

Her  new  inmate,  who,  without  positively  declining  to 
give  his  name,  had  yet  contrived  to  evade  all  the  ques- 
tions which  Mrs.  Kent's  "  simple  cunning"  could  devise, 
proved  a  perpetual  source  of  astonishment,  both  to  her- 
self and  her  neighbours.     He  was  a  well-made   little 
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man,  near  upon  forty,  with  considerable  terseness  of 
feature,  a  forehead  of  great  power,  whose  effect  was 
increased  by  a  slight  baldness  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  an  eye  like  a  falcon.  Such  an  eye  !  It  seemed  to 
go  through  you, — to  strike  all  that  it  looked  upon,  like  a 
coiq')-de-soleil.  Luckily,  the  stranger  was  so  merciful 
as  generally  to  wear  spectacles,  under  cover  of  which, 
those  terrible  eyes  might  see  and  be  seen  without  danger. 
His  habits  were  as  peculiar  as  his  appearance.  He  was 
moderate,  and  rather  fanciful  in  his  diet ;  drank  nothino- 
but  water,  or  strong  coffee,  made,  as  Mrs.  Kent  observed, 
very  wastefully ;  and  had,  as  she  also  remarked,  a  great 
number  of  heathenish-looking  books  scattered  about  his 
apartment, — Lord  Berner's  Froissart,  for  instance, — Sir 
Thomas  Brown's  Urn  Burial, — Isaac  Walton's  Complete 
Angler, — the  Baskerville  Ariosto, — Goethe's  Faust, — a 
Spanish  Don  Quixote, — and  an  interleaved  Philoctetes, 
full  of  outline  drawings.  The  greater  part  of  his  time 
was  spent  out  of  doors.  He  would  even  ramble  away, 
for  three  or  four  days  together,  with  no  other  companion 
than  a  boy,  hired  in  the  village,  to  carry  what  Mrs.  Kent 
denominated  his  odds  and  ends ;  which  odds  and  ends 
consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  angling  rod,  and  a 
sketching  apparatus  ;  our  incognito  being,  as  my  readers 
have,  by  this  time,  probably  discovered,  no  other  than  an 
artist  on  his  summer  progress. 

Robert   speedily  understood   the  stranger,   and  was 
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delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  approaching  so  gifted 
a  person,  although   he  contemplated   with   a  degree  of 
generous  envy,  which  a  king's  regalia  would  have  failed 
to  excite  in  his  bosom,  those  chef-cVcduvres  of  all  nations, 
which  were  to  him  as  "  sealed  books,"  and  the  pencils, 
whose  power  appeared  nothing  less  than  creative.     He 
redoubled   his   industry  in  the  garden,  that   he  might, 
conscientiously,  devote  hours  and  half-hours  to  pointing 
out  the  deep  pools  and  shallow  eddies  of  their  romantic 
stream,  where  he  knew,  from  experience,  (for  Robert, 
amongst   his    other    accomplishments,    was    no    mean 
"  brother   of  the  angle,")  that   fish  were  likely  to  be 
found  ;  and,-  better  still,  he  loved  to  lead  to  the  haunts  of 
his  childhood,  the  mild  bosky  dells,  and  the  sunny  ends 
of  lanes,  where  a  sudden  turn  in  the  track,  an  over- 
hanging tree,  an  old  gate,  a   cottage  chimney,  and  a 
group  of  cattle  or  children,  had  sometimes  formed   a 
picture  on  which  his  fancy  had  fed  for  hours.     It  was 
Robert's  chief  pleasure  to   entice  his  lodger  to  scenes 
such  as  these,  and  to  see  his  own  visions  growing  into 
reality  under  the  glowing  pencil  of  the  artist ;  and  he, 
in  his  turn,  would  admire,  and  marvel  at  the  natural 
feeling  of  the  beautiful,  which  could  lead  an  uninstructed 
country  youth,  instinctively,  to  the  very  elements  of  the 
picturesque.     A  general  agreement  of  taste  had  brought 
about  a  degree  of  association,  unusual  between  persons 
so  different  in  rank  : — a  particular  instance  of  this  ac- 
cordance dissolved  the  intimacy. 
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Robert  had  been  for  above  a  fortnight,  more  than 
commonly  busy  in  Mr.  Lescombe's  gardens  and  hot- 
houses,— so  busy  that  he  even  slept  at  the  Hall ;  the 
stranger,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been,  during  the  same 
period,  shut  up  painting  in  the  little  parlour.  At  last 
they  met,  and  the  artist  invited  his  young  friend  to  look 
at  the  picture  which  had  engaged  him  during  his  absence. 
On  walking  into  the  room  he  saw,  on  the  easel,  a  picture 
in  oils,  almost  finished.  The  style  was  of  that  delightful 
kind  which  combines  figure  with  landscape :  the  subject 
was  Hay-carrying,  and  the  scene,  that  very  sloping 
meadow,  crowned  by  Farmer  Bell's  tall,  angular  house, 
its  vine-wreathed  porch  and  chimneys,  the  great  walnut 
tree  before  the  door,  the  orchard,  and  the  homestead, — 
which  formed  the  actual  prospect  from  the  windows 
before  them.  In  the  foreground  was  a  wagon,  piled 
with  hay,  surrounded  by  the  farmer  and  his  fine  family, 
some  pitching,  some  loading,  some  raking  after,  all  intent 
on  their  pleasant  business.  The  only  disengaged  persons 
in  the  field  were  young  Mary  Kent  and  Harry  Bell,  an 
urchin  of  four  years  old,  who  rode  on  her  knee  on  the 
top  of  the  wagon,  crowned  and  wreathed  with  garlands 
of  vine-leaves  and  bind-weed  and  poppies  and  corn- 
flowers. In  the  front,  looking  up  at  Mary  Kent  and  her 
little  brother,  and  playfully  tossing  to  them  the  lock  of 
hay  which  she  had  gathered  on  her  rake,  stood  Susan 
Bell, — her  head  thrown   back,  her  bonnet  half  off*,  her 
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light  and  lovely  figure  shown  in  all  its  grace,  by  the 
pretty  attitude  and  the  short,  cool  dress ;  Vv'hile  her 
sweet  face,  glowing  with  youth  and  beauty,  had  a  smile 
playing  over  it,  like  a  sunbeam.  The  boy  was  nodding 
and  lauo-hins  to  her,  and  seemed  lonc^inor — as  well  he 
might, — to  escape  from  his  flowery  bondage,  and  jump 
into  her  arms.  Never  had  poet  framed  a  lovelier  image 
of  rural  beauty  1  Never  had  painter  more  felicitously 
realised  his  conception  ! 

"  Well,  Robert  1"  exclaimed  our  artist,  a  little  impatient 
of  the  continued  silence,  and  missing  the  expected  praise, 
"  Well  ?"  But  still  Robert  spoke  not.  "  Don't  you 
think  it  a  good  subject?"  continued  the  man  of  the  easel. 
"  I  was  sitting  at  the  window,  reading  Froissart,  whilst 
they  were  carrying  the  after-crop,  and,  by  good  luck, 
happened  to  look  up,  just  as  they  had  arranged  themselves 
into  this  very  group,  and  as  the  evening  sun  came  slant- 
ing, exactly  as  it  does  now,  across  the  meadow ; — so  I 
dashed  in  the  sketch  instantly,  got  Mary  to  sit  to  me, — 
and  a  very  pretty  nymph-like  figure  she  makes — dressed 
the  boy  with  flowers,  just  as  he  was  decked  out  for  the 
harvest-home, — the  rogue  is,  really,  a  fit  model  for  a 
Cupid  ;  they  are  a  glorious  family  ! — and  persuaded 
Susan" — at  that  name,  Robert,  unable  to  control  himself 
longer,  rushed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  astonished 
painter  in  the  full  belief  that  his  senses  had  forsaken 
him. 
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The  unhappy  lover,  agonized  by  jealousy,  pursued 
his  way  to  the  Farm.  He  had,  hitherto,  contrived,  al- 
though without  confessing  his  motive,  even  to  himself, 
to  keep  his  friend  and  his  mistress  asunder.  He  had 
no  fears  of  her  virtue  or  of  his  honour ;  but,  to  Robert's 
romantic  simplicity,  it  seemed  that  no  one  could  gaze  on 
Susan  without  feeling  ardent  love,  and  that  such  a  man 
as  the  artist  could  never  love  in  vain.  Besides,  in  the 
conversations  which  they  had  held  together,  he  had  dwelt 
on  beauty  and  simplicity,  as  the  most  attractive  points  of 
the  female  character ; — Robert  had  felt,  as  he  spoke, 
that  Susan  was  the  very  being  whom  he  described, 
and  had  congratulated  himself  that  they  were  still  un- 
acquainted. But  now,  they  had  met ;  he  had  seen,  he 
had  studied,  had  transferred  to  canvass  that  matchless 
beauty  ;  had  conquered  the  timidity  which,  to  Robert, 
had  always  seemed  unconquerable ;  had  won  her  to 
admit  his  gaze ;  had  tamed  that  shyest,  coyest  dove ;  had 
become  familiar  with  that  sweetest  face,  and  that  dearest 
frame. — Oh  !  the  very  thought  was  agony  ! 

In  this  mood,  he  arrived  at  the  Farm  ;  and  there, 
working  at  her  needle,  under  the  vine-wreathed  porch, 
with  the  evening  sun  shining  full  upon  her,  and  her  little 
brother  playing  at  her  feet,  sat  his  own  Susan.  She 
heard  his  rapid  step,  and  advanced  to  meet  him,  with  a 
smile  and  a  blush  of  delight, — ^just  the  smile  and  blush 
of  the  picture.     At  such  a  moment,  they  increased  his 
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misery :  he  repulsed  her  offered  hand,  and  poured  forth 
a  torrent  of  questions  on  the  subject  which  possessed  his 
mind.  Her  innocent  answers  were  fuel  to  his  frenzy  : — 
"  The  picture  !  had  he  seen  the  picture  ?  and  was  it  not 
pretty? — much  too  pretty,  she  thought,  but  everybody 
called  it  like !  and  Mary  and  Harry — was  not  he  pleased 
with  them?  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  was,  to  make  a 
bit  of  canvass  so  like  living  creatures  !  and  what  a  won- 
derful man  the  strange  gentleman  was  !  She  had  been 
afraid  of  him,  at  first — sadly  afraid  of  those  two  bright 
eyes, — and  so  had  Harry  ; — poor  Harry  had  cried !  but 
he  was  so  merry  and  so  kind  that  neither  of  them  minded 
sitting  to  him,  now  !  And  she  was  so  glad  that  Robert 
had  seen  the  picture !  she  had  so  wanted  him  to  see  it ! 
it  was  too  pretty,  to  be  sure, — but,  then,  Robert  would 

not  mind  that.     She  had  told  the  gentleman" "  Go 

to  the  gentleman,  now,"  interrupted  Robert,  "  and  tell 
him  that  I  relinquish  you !  It  will  be  welcome  news  ! 
Go  to  him,  Susan  !  your  heart  is  with  him.  Go  to  him, 
I  say !" — and,  throwing  from  him,  with  a  bitter  laugh, 
the  frightened  and  weeping  girl,  who  had  laid  her  trem- 
bling hand  on  his  arm  to  detain  him,  he  darted  from  the 
door,  and  returned  to  his  old  quarters  at  the  Hall. 

Another  fortnight  passed,  and  Robert  still  kept  aloof 
from  his  family  and  his  home.  His  mother  and  sister, 
indeed,  occasionally  saw  him ;  and  sad  accounts  had 
poor  little  Mary  to  give  to  her  friend,  Susan,  of  Robert's 
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ill  looks  and  worse  spirits.  And  Susan  listened,  and 
said  she  did  not  care ;  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
and  said  she  was  very  happy ;  and  vowed  never  to  speak 
to  him  again,  and  desired  Mary  never  to  mention  her  to 
him,  or  him  to  her ;  and  then  asked  her  a  hundred  ques- 
tions respecting  his  looks,  and  his  words,  and  his  illness  ; 
and  charged  her  with  a  thousand  tender  messages,  which, 
in  the  next  breath,  she  withdrew.  And  Mary,  too  young 
to  understand  the  inconsistencies  of  love,  pitied  and  com- 
forted, and  thought  it  "  passing  strange." 

In  the  mean  time,  misfortunes,  of  a  different  nature, 
were  gatherincj  round  Mrs.  Kent.  The  mealman  and 
baker,  whose  bread  she  vended, — her  kindest  friend  and 
largest  creditor, — died,  leaving  his  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  an  attorney  of  the  next  town, — the  pest  and  terror  of 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  the  same  day  she  received 
two  letters  from  this  formidable  lawyer, — one  on  account 
of  his  dead  client,  the  baker,  the  other  in  behalf  of  his 
living  client,  the  grocer, — who  ranked  next  amongst  her 
creditors, — both  threatening  that,  if  their  respective  claims 
were  not  liquidated  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  proceed- 
ino-s  would  be  commenced  asfainst  her  forthwith. 

It  is  in  such  a  situation  that  woman  most  feels  her 
helplessness, — especially  that  forlorn  creature  whom  the 
common  people,  adopting  the  pathetic  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, designate  by  the  expressive  phrase,  "a  lone  woman  !" 
Poor  Judith  sat  down  to  cry,  in  powerless  sorrow  and 
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vain  self-pity.  She  opened,  indeed,  her  hopeless  day- 
book,— but  she  knew,  too  well,  that  her  debtors  could 
not  pay.  She  had  no  one  to  consult ; .  for  her  lodger, 
in  whose  general  cleverness  she  had  great  confidence, 
had  been  absent,  on  one  of  his  excursions,  almost  as  long 
as  her  son,  and  time  pressed  upon  her ;  for  the  letters, 
— sent  with  the  usual  indirectness  of  country  conveyance, 
originally  given  to  the  carrier,  confided  by  the  carrier  to 
the  butter-man,  carried  on  by  the  butter-man  to  the  next 
village,  left  for  three  days  at  a  public  house,  and,  finally 
delivered,  at  Hilton  Cross,  by  a  return  post-boy, — had 
been  nearly  a  week  on  the  road.  Saturday  was  the  day 
fixed  for  payment,  and  this  was  Friday  night !  and 
Michaelmas  and  rent-day  were  approaching  !  and,  unable 
even  to  look  at  this  accumulation  of  misery,  poor  Judith 
laid  her  head  on  her  fruitless  account-book,  and  sobbed 
aloud ! 

It  was  with  a  strangely  mingled  feeling  of  comfort  in 
such  a  son,  and  sorrow  so  to  grieve  him,  that  she  heard 
Robert's  voice  at  her  side,  asking  tenderly  what  ailed 
her  1  She  put  the  letters  into  his  hands  ;  and  he,  long 
prepared  for  the  blow,  soothed  and  cheered  her.  "  All 
must  be  given  up,"  he  said  ;  "  and  he  would  go  with 
her,  the  next  day,  to  make  over  the  whole  property. 
Let  us  pay  as  far  as  our  means  go,  mother,"  pursued 
he,  "  and  do  not  fear  but,  some  day  or  other,  we  shall 
be  able  to  discharge  all  our  debts.     God  will  speed  an 
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honest  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Lcscombe  will 
give  us  a  cottage, — I  know  he  will, — and  I  shall  work 
for  you  and  Mary.  It  will  be  something  to  live  for, 
something  worth  living  for.  Be  comforted,  dear  mo- 
ther !"  He  stooped  as  he  said  this,  and  kissed  her  ;  and 
when  he  arose,  he  saw  Susan  standing  opposite  to  him, 
and  behind  her  the  stranger.  They  had  entered  sepa- 
rately, during  the  conversation  between  the  mother  and 
son,  and  Susan  was  still  unconscious  of  the  stranger's 
presence.  She  stood,  in  great  agitation,  pressing  Mary's 
hand,  (from  whom  she  had  heard  the  story,)  and  imme- 
diately began  questioning  Mrs.  Kent  as  to  the  extent  of 
her  calamity.  "  She  had  twenty  pound  of  her  own, 
that  her  grandmother  had  left  her ; — but  a  hundred  ! — 
did  they  want  a  whole  hundred  1  And  would  they  send 
Mrs.  Kent  to  prison  ?  and  sell  her  goods  ?  and  turn  Mary 
out  of  doors  ?  and  Robert — oh,  how  ill  Robert  looked ! 
It  would  kill  Robert  ?  Oh  !"  continued  Susan,  wringino; 
her  hands,  "  I  would  sell  myself  for  a  bondswoman, — I 
would  be  like  a  negro  slave,  for  one  hundred  pounds  !" 
"  Would  you  ?"  said  the  stranger,  advancing  suddenly 
from  the  door,  and  producing  two  bank  bills  ;  "  would 
you  ?  well !  we  will  strike  a  bargain.  I  will  give  you 
two  hundred  pounds  for  this  little  hand, — only  this  little 
hand!"  "What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Kent,  "  what  can  you  mean?"  "Nothing  but  what  is 
fair  and  honourable,"  returned  her  lodger ;  "  let  Susan 
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promise  to  meet  me  at  church,  to-morrow,  and  here  are 
two  hundred  pounds  to  dispose  of  at  her  pleasure,  to- 
night."— "  Susan  !  my  dear  Susan  !" — "  Let  her  alone, 
mother  !"  interrupted  Robert ;  "she  must  choose  for  her- 
self!"— and  for  a  few  moments,  there  was  a  dead 
silence. 

Robert  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  pale  as  marble, 
— his  eyes  cast  down,  and  his  lips  compressed,  in  a  state 
of  forced  composure.  Mrs.  Kent, — her  head  turning 
now  towards  the  bank  notes,  and  now  towards  her  son, 
was  in  a  stale  of  restless  and  uncontrollable  instability ; 
Mary  clung,  crying,  about  her  mother  ;  and  Susan, — 
her  colour  varying,  and  her  lips  quivering, — sat  uncon- 
sciously twisting  and  untwisting  the  bank  notes  in  her 
hand. 

"  Well,  Susan  !"  said  the  artist,  who  had  remained  in 
tranquil  expectation,  surveying  the  group  with  his  falcon 
eye;  "  well,  Susan  I  have  you  determined?" — The  colour 
rose  to  her  temples,  and  she  answered  firmly,  "  Yes, 
sir  !  be  pleased  to  take  back  the  notes.  I  love  nobody 
but  Robert,  and  Robert  loves  me  dearly,  dearly ! — I 
know  he  does !  Oh,  Mrs.  Kent !  you  \vould  not  have 
me  vex  Robert,  your  own  dear  sOn,  and  he  so  ill,  would 
you?  Let  them  take  these  things  !  They  never  can  be 
so  cruel  as  to  put  you  in  prison — you,  who  were  always 
so  kind  !  and  he  will  work  for  you,  and  I  will  work  for 
you  !     Never  mind  being  poor  !  better  anything  than  be 
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false-hearted  to  my  Robert !" — "  God  for  ever  bless  you, 
my  Susan !"  "  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child  !"  burst  at 
once  from  Robert  and  his  mother,  as  they  alternately 
folded  her  in  their  arms. 

"  Pray,  take  the  notes,  sir!"  repeated  Susan,  after  a 
short  interval. — "  No !  that  I  will  not  do,"  replied  the 
stranger,  smiling.  "  The  notes  shall  be  yours — are 
yours, — and  what  is  more,  on  my  own  conditions  ! 
Meet  me  at  church  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  bestowing  this  pretty  hand,  as  I  always 
intended,  on  my  good  friend  Robert  here.  I  have  a 
wife  of  my  own  at  home,  my  dear !  whom  I  would  not 
exchange,  even  for  you  ;  and  I  am  quite  rich  enough  to 
afford  myself  the  luxury  of  making  you  happy.  Besides, 
you  have  a  claim  to  the  money.  These  very  bank  notes 
were  gained  by  that  sweet  face !  Your  friend,  Mr. 
Lescombe,  Robert,  has  purchased  the  Hay-carrying ! 
We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  you,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  he  will  provide  for  you  all.  No,"  con- 
tinued he,  interrupting  something  that  Robert  was  going 
to  say,  "  No  thanks  !  no  apologies  !  I  won't  hear  a  word. 
Meet  me  at  church,  to-morrow !  But,  remember,  young 
man  !  no  more  jealousy !" — and,  followed  by  a  glance 
from  Susan,  of  which  Robert  might  have  been  jealous, 
the  artist  left  the  shop. 


MY  LAST  GIFT. 


BY  LORD  NUGENT. 


Take  my  last  gyfte,  a  sadd  and  sorrie  one, 

For  wee  must  parte ! 
And,  since  our  sunnie  dayes  of  joy  are  gone, 
Nothinge  to  mee  remayneth  but  a  lone 

And  broken  harte ! 

One  severed  halfe  I  leave,  sweete  Love,  to  thee, 

A  fittino;  token  ! 
Keepe  itt  and  cheryshe  itt  wyth  constancj-^e, 
In  memorye  of  that  which  styl  wyth  mee 

Bydeth,  though  broken ! 


CORDELIA. 


A  SKETCH  FROM  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


(C 


So  soon !"  is  the  mental  ejaculation  of  Cordelia,  as 
she  leans  her  elbow  upon  the  casement-sill : — "  so  soon  !" 

No  word  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  evening  air,  and 
even  the  sigh  that  leaps  fluttering  from  her  heart,  pauses 
trembling  upon  her  lip, — then  sinks  back  to  its  nest,  as 
if  fearful  to  venture  on  the  untried  air ;  like  a  cage-reared 
bird,  who  sees  for  the  first  time  his  prison-door  unbarred. 

Not  calmer  or  more  beautifully  clear  than  the  brightest 
sky  of  June,  has  hitherto  been  the  heaven  of  her  domestic 
peace — not  brighter  than  her  hopes,  the  glorious  tints  of 
sunset,  just  past  to  its  repose  beneath  the  blue  line  of 
the  far-reaching  highlands  of  the  Hudson.  AVhy  should 
she  sigh,  this  tenderly  guarded  one,  still  dwelling  within 
the  shadow  of  a  parent's  love  ?  A  ixirent^  said  I  ? — Yes  ; 
she  is  the  daughter  of  a  v/idow.  Can  you  not  read  this 
in  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  that  half-liquid  eye?  Over 
that  brow,  there   hangs  a  chastening   memory — not  a 
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sorrow — like  a  veil  to  beauty,  like  a  thin  fleecy  cloud 
beneath  the  full-orbed  moon,  diffusing  but  not  dimming 
the  soft  light  of  love.  Her  father  died  while  death  was 
an  enigma  to  a  heart  so  young. 

"  So  soon  1"  To  what  do  thy  thoughts  refer,  gentle 
Cordelia !  What  care,  as  the  gloorn  of  the  gray  evening 
gathers  round  thee,  spreads  itself  over  the  mirror  of  thy 
mind,  reflecting  shade  for  shade?  Alas!  Cordelia  has 
been  married  almost  a  month  ! 

*' Now  out  upon  you!"  cries  some  enthusiastic  girl. 
"  A  bride  unhappy,  and  within  the  month  ! — You  must 
be  one  of  those  veteran  traducers,  who,  having  left  the 
sweet  spring-flowers  of  their  own  youth  unplucked  upon 
the  stem,  endeavour  to  console  themselves,  in  the  self- 
imposed  loneliness  of  a  fruitless  autumn,  by  disparaging 
the  happiness  of  wiser  and  more  heartful  men. — Shame  ! 
Shame  !  You  libeller  of  your  sex !" 

All  very  natural,  my  fair  critic — very  natural  indeed 
is  this  burst  of  indignation,  and  yet  entirely  misplaced. 
So  far  am  I  from  being  a  contemner  of  matrimony,  as  to 
have  given  the  most  indisputable  and  practical  evidence 
of  the  contrary  opinion.  That  matrimony,  as  usually 
condacted,  is  indeed  a  lottery,  will  scarcely  be  disputed 
by  any  one  familiar  with  real  life — that  such  was  the 
design  of  Providence  is  not  to  be  believed.  Wealth, 
family  connexion,  the  fanciful  admiration  of  a  beautiful 
form  or  figure,  the  dictation  of  parents  with  an  exagge- 
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rated  idea  of  filial  duty,  the  desire  of  a  protector — any 
one  of  a  thousand  accidental  or  temporary  motives,  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  this  indissoluble  tie.  What 
wonder  then,  that  in  this  lottery  experience  should  reckon 
at  least  nine  blanks  to  the  prize  ?  And  yet,  let  dinner- 
loving  old  bachelors  and  tea-drinking  old  maids  denounce 
the  doctrine  as  they  may,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
positive  and  genuine  happiness  in  single  blessedness ;  so 
take  a  chance,  by  all  means — it  is  your  only  one  !  Even 
should  you  draw  a  blank — and  with  such  motives  you 
would  richly  deserve  the  fate — I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  average  miseries  of  an  unwise  marriage,  outweigh 
the  corresponding  agonies  of  lonely  independence ; — 
marry  then,  fearlessly,  and  fulfil  your  destiny ; — by  so 
doing,  you  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
At  the  worst,  custom  often  renders  agreeable  things 
originally  regarded  as  peculiarly  offensive ;  and  even 
domestic  jars  become,  by  long-continued  usage,  a  neces- 
sary stimulant  if  not  an  aliment  of  life. 

"  Poor  dear  soul !"  said  a  widower  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, some  time  after  the  death  of  one  who  had  been  his 
companion  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  "  poor  dear 
soul,  she  was  so  nervous  that  she  never  gave  me  a 
moment's  peace.  But  now  that  she  is  gone,  I  feel  so 
wretched  and  lonely  !  All  my  irritability  turns  back 
upon  myself,  and  I  am  miserable  for  want  of  an  habitual 
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annoyance.  Ah,  Charles,  she  was  a  most  excellent 
wife." 

Holding  these  views  of  the  connubial  state,  even  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  you  will  exonerate 
me  from  all  desire  to  scandalize  that  social  condition, 
when  assumed  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  nature, 
— not  from  mere  considerations  of  convenience. 

True  love  is  a  species  of  animal  magnetism.  In  its 
perfection  it  brings  about  a  genuine  reciprocity  of  sense 
and  of  emotion,  in  which  each  party  sees,  feels,  hears, 
tastes,  with  the  organs  of  another  ; — in  which  the  moral 
being  becomes  a  phreno-mesmeric  instrument,  answering 
in  every  key  to  the  magic  touch  of  one  and  one  alone,  with 
whom  this  most  mysterious  connexion  has  beeen  ef- 
fected : — a  mental  Siamese  twin-ism, — an  electrical  bi- 
unity.  Surely  such  natural  affinities  can  never  bring 
about  unfittino;  or  unfortunate  alliances.  Alas !  how 
few  enjoy  the  happy  susceptibility  to  these  impressions. 
Men  of  firm  nerves  and  women  of  tough  hearts  shake 
their  wise  heads  and  pass  by,  glorying  in  their  exemption 
from  life's  richest  joys,  or  sceptical  alike  of  Cupid  and 
of  Mesmer. 


If  ever  bridegroom  stood  ready  to  return,  in  the  rich 
coin  of  heart-born  feeling,  the  unmeasured  value  of 
a  woman's  love,  that  bridegroom  was  George  Stanley. 
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If  ever  bride  adored  the  object  upon  which  her  young 
affections  had  been  thrown,  CordeUa  was  that  bride. 
Yet  there  she  stands,  the  bride  of  a  month,  musing  and 
melancholy. 

*'  So  soon !" — But  whatever  the  thought  may  have 
been  that  threw  its  scarce  visible  shade  over  those 
angelic  features  at  the  moment  selected  by  the  artist  for 
this  beautiful  personification,  it  is  destined  soon  to  darken 
into  real  sorrow,  and  the  moisture  of  that  patient  eye 
must  overflow  in  tears.  How  long  ?  Time  will  deter- 
mine : 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth," 
and  love  alone  can  heal  the  wounds  that  it  has  made. 

And  where  is  George  Stanley  now  ? 

Me  has  been  detained  late  in  the  city  by  business  that 
could  not  be  postponed.  Compelled  to  leave  his  young 
bride,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  lonely  meal.  Oh !  ever 
memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  married  life.  What 
wife  forgets  the  gloom,  the  terrible  sadness  of  that 
solitary  hour  ? 

Hurrying  from  his  counting-house  the  moment  that 
his  affairs  permitted  him  to  do  so,  he  called  at  the  shop 
of  a  celebrated  horticulturist,  and  securing  a  magnifi- 
cent bouquet,  as  a  peace-offering,  he  hastened  to  the 
steamer  which  was  to  land  him  near  his  villa.  At  the 
moment  when  the  gray  twilight  dropped  the  curtain  over 
the  last  brio-ht  tint  of  the  American  summer  sunset,  he 
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was  bounding  up  the  steep  ascent  from  the  water  towards 
the  land-front  of  the  villa,  his  heart  swelling  with  the  pride 
and  warm  affection  of  a  young  husband  for  a  beautiful 
bride.  But  why  did  his  speed  relax, — why  did  the  run 
sink  into  a  walk,  and  the  walk  grow  slower,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  well-known  grounds?  At  the  gate  he 
paused,  and  leaning  on  the  bars,  raised  his  eyes  slowly 
to  the  great  hall  door, — from  the  hall  door  to  the  win- 
dows,— from  the  windows  to  the  evening  sky.  There 
was  sadness  in  his  eye,  and  pain,  not  free  from  irritation, 
on  his  brow. 

"  Why  does  she  not  meet  me  at  the  door,  as  in  our 
wooing  days  ?  and  I  so  long  detained !"  he  muttered 
moodily  after  some  moments  of  deep  thought : — "  why 
are  all  my  efforts  to  please,  received  with  the  same  tender 
smile  of  almost  suffering  resignation  7  Have  I  not  sur- 
rounded her  with  every  comfort?  Have  I  not  tasked 
my  invention  to  the  uttermost  to  gratify  her  taste,  and 
studied  every  whim  to  meet  her  wishes,  even  before  they 
were  told?  Oh,  Cordelia!  I  should  be  happier  far,  if 
you  would  even  give  me  cause  for  blame ;  but  this  eternal 
calm  of  unimpassioned,  yet  half-tearful  kindness  !  'Tis 
as  cold  as  a  March  morning;  withering  the  budding 
flowers,  and  crisping  the  tender  leaves.  I  sought  you 
as  a  companion,  and  I  find  only  a  willing  slave !" 

Then  entering  the  grounds,  he  approached  the  house 
with  slow  and  desponding  steps. 
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"  And  is  this  a  fair  specimen  of  Cupidical  elective 
affinity  ?  If  so,  my  sage  philosopher,  defend  me  from 
the  happiness  resulting  from  such  questionable  fermen- 
tation !"  cries  some  chemical  student,  dreaming  of  diplo- 
mas and  a  settlement  in  life. 

Undoubtedly  it  is,  impatient  tyro  !  Time  is  an  ele- 
ment in  every  result,  and  those  which  are  most  rapid 
are  ever  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive.  The 
husband  and  the  lover  are  two  widely  different  compounds, 
and  he  who  expects  to  pass  from  the  one  into  the  other 
state,  without  commotion  and  much  change,  is  doomed 
to  disappointment.  But  here  let  me  state  a  few  startling 
facts  to  those  unused  to  the  dry  language  of  the  schools. 
The  young,  whose  ardour  oversteps  their  judgment ; 
the  poet  and  the  novelist,  who  draw  on  the  imagination 
for  their  facts  ;  have  ever  clothed  the  "  honey-moon" 
with  all  the  attributes  of  the  orig-inal  Eden.  It  is,  with 
them,  the  one  oasis  in  the  great  desert  of  existence.  Yet, 
if  the  truth  be  told  ;  with  those  whose  bodies  own  that 
luxury — a  soul — those  who  are  thus  endowed  by  the 
Divinity  with  a  monopoly  of  all  true  happiness, — the 
wedding-day  is  beyond  doubt,  the  saddest  of  all  days ; 
for,  on  it  are  concentrated  the  doubts,  the  shadows  of  all 
future  destiny,  cast  by  two  images  of  the  Omnipotent, 
and  each  responsible  for  each. — Of  all  the  years  of  the 
connubial  state,  the  most  serious  in  importance,  and 
generally  the  most  unhappy,  is  the  first.     The  earliest 
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rational  moment  for  congratulating  our  friends  upon  the 
inception  of  wedded  bliss,  is  on  the  anniversary  of  mar- 
riage.    But  return  we  to  our  subject. 

No  rapid  footstep — no  silvery  voice  of  welcome  met 
George,  as  he  entered  his  luxurious  domicile,  where  all 
that  wealth  can  offer  as  the  means  of  happiness  was  stu- 
diously provided.  Cordelia  was  still  gazing  in  deep  ab- 
straction on  the  sweeping  mantle  of  the  night,  falling  fold 
over  fold  on  valley  and  mountain-side,  river  and  lawn, 
until  it  hung  heavily  impending  over  her  very  soul. 
"  So  soon ! — But  they  told  me  it  must  wane.  Scarce  a 
month  past,  and  George  already  leaving  me  to  dine 
alone? — But  what  am  I,  that  I  should  complain  of  the 
natural  destiny  of  woman  1  He  is  a  free  agent — upon 
him  hang  the  cares  of  public  life — he  is  a  monarch  in  a 
land  of  monarchs — I,  but  his  first  subject  in  the  little 
domain  of  Blue  Cliff  Park.  Oh!  if  he  would  onlv  treat 
me  less  like  a  child  ! — Yet,  I  am  but  a  child  to  him  ; 
and  what  can  a  man  know  of  the  deep  hidden  currents 
of  the  female  heart !" 

Thrilling  with  suppressed  affection,  and  heavenly  in 
patience  was  the  tenderness  of  her  sweet  look,  when  she 
turned  to  receive  her  husband,  as  he  entered  the  apart- 
ment with  an  air  of  forced  cheerfulness. 

"  My  beautiful  bride,"  (Cordelia  sighed — what  cared 
she  for  a  beauty  that  would  not  bring  George  to  dinner!) 
"  my  darling  Cordelia  !  (Ah  !  then    she  smiled.      How 
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unfortunate  that  the  gloaming  was  too  dark  for  distinct 
vision  !  They  might  then  have  understood  each  other.) 
I  fear  you  have  dined  uncomfortably  ;  from  waiting  for 
me  until  the  dishes  were  cold  or  overdone,  and  finding 
yourself  alone  at  last." 

"  Oh  no,  George !  You  told  me  never  to  wait  more 
than  ten  minutes  after  the  steamer  passes,  as  business 
would  sometimes  detain  you  altogether.  I  knew  that 
you  would  not  remain  without  sufficient  reasons,  so  I 
sat  down  to  dinner  and  made  myself  comfortable  at 
once."  The  tear  that  almost  rolled  off  from  her  long 
lashes,  and  the  pang  that  shot  across  his  features,  were 
alike  lost  in  shadow.  Unreasonable  man !  He  would 
have  rejoiced,  had  she  remained  hungry.  Alas  for  the 
poor  bouquet !  It  dropped  upon  the  floor,  unnoticed  and 
forgotten.  Unreasonable  woman !  She  w^ould  have  been 
delighted  had  he  scolded ;  that  would  have  been  a  proof 
of  wounded  affection ! 

Stanley  languidly  threw  his  arm  around  the  waist  of 
his  bride,  and  drew  her  gently  to  the  casement.  His 
mind,  when  he  commenced  the  movement,  was  fully 
determined  upon  pouring  out  his  long-suppressed  emo- 
tions, even  if  they  should  take  the  form  of  reproaches, 
towards  one  on  whom  he  really  wished  to  lavish  all  the 
fondness  of  a  truly  noble  heart ;  but,  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  window,  he  found  it  impossible  to  discover  a 
starting-point  for  his  remarks.    There  was  no  prominent 
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fault  to  censure ;  and  soon,  his  ideas  were  dancing  about 
in  aimless  confusion,  like  the  nether  reflections  of  the 
stars,  now  gleaming  in  furtive  brightness  from  the  ripple 
of  the  black  Hudson  at  his  feet,  though  the  pale  sources 
of  their  lustre  were  still  scarce  visible  in  the  twilight 
that  shone  above  the  dark  brows  of  the  distant  mountains, 
and  the  nearer  Palisades.  Thus  both  sunk  into  silence  ; 
the  one  with  a  purpose  constantly  becoming  weaker, — 
the  other  with  a  hopeful  feeling  of  expectancy  that  soon 
sank  into  meekly  borne  despondence. 

An  hour  or  more  elapsed ;  for,  neither  party  noted  the 
advance  of  time  ;  when  suddenly  a  black,  decidedly  over- 
dressed, and  furnishing  an  admirable  caricature  of  a 
metropolitan  man  of  consequence,  uttered  a  '  liem''  close 
to  the  ear  of  Cordelia,  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the 
group,  and,  with  the  most  profound  of  bows,  fresh  from 
the  boulevard  of  Broadway,  exclaimed,  "  Please  ye, 
Missus,  de  tea  he  wait."  The  parties  started,  exchanged 
glances,  sighed,  and  went  to  tea. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  detailed  description  of 
what  passed  in  the  drawing-room  that  evening  ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  while  George  endeavoured  to  foil  the  dulness 
of  time  with  a  still  duller  novel,  Cordelia  sat  most 
industriously  engaged  in  changing,  for  the  worse,  a 
beautiful  piece  of  embroidery.  Both  were  silent,  except 
when  an  occasional  word  of  commonplace  broke  the 
tedium  of  that  most  painful  of  all  conditions  of  suspense, 
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— when  two  who  are  ardently  attached,  both  anxious  to 
break  the  ice  of  a  suffering  and  causeless  reserve,  still 
find  themselves  without  an  appropriate  thought  or  word. 
At  length  poor  Stanley,  raising  his  eyes  sorrowfully  to 
the  figures  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa  on  the  cut  glass 
lamp-shade,  said,  in  a  tone  peculiarly  mournful  and  half 
interrogatory ; — "  Cordelia,  I  wish  I  could  discover  how 
to  make  you  happy  !" 

Oh,  how  those  white  arms  longed  to  cast  themselves 
around  that  manly  neck  !  Why  did  they  not  ? — "  Ay, 
there's  the  rub !" 

"Happy,  George!  Who  could  be  happier?  Have  I 
not  the  kindest  and  the  best  of  husbands  1"  she  exclaimed 
almost  convulsively ;  then  suddenly  rising,  she  threw 
aside  her  work,  and  withdrew  hastily  from  the  apartment. 

"  Gone  to  attend  to  some  forgotten  piece  of  household 
duty,"  said  he  ;  "  and  at  such  a  moment  1  Cordelia ! 
Cordelia,  my  heart  will  break  !" 

Happy,  thrice  happy  period  of  the  honey-moon  !  Did 
you  never  experience  it,  my  sentimental  reader? — if  not, 
do  so  by  all  means,  though  it  be  only  to  test  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Scotch  boy,  who  industriously  administered 
flagellation  to  himself,  in  order  to  experience  how  good 
it  feels  when  it  is  over  !  The  principle  involved  in  both 
operations  is  the  same. 

But  it  is  time  to  explain  the  real  causes  of  this  unhappy 
state  of  things.     Though  much  cautious  manipulation  is 
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always  necessary  to  render  love's  mesmeric  connexion 
quite  complete,  the  natural  sympathy,  in  the  present 
instance,  was  really  so  perfect  that  the  honey-moon  of 
this  young  couple  might  possibly  have  proved  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
influence  of  two  scenes,  occurring  in  different  places,  a 
few  days  before  the  marriage.  These  scenes  must  be 
described. 

"  George,"  said  the  millionaire  father  of  Stanley, 
turning  his  eyes  from  the  ledger,  as  the  young  man 
stepped  into  his  counting-house  one  morning ;  "  George, 
you  are  to  be  married  on  Thursday,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Serious  business,  that.  Cares,  duties,  new  responsi- 
bilities, and  so  forth.  But  you  know  all  about  that, — so 
does  everybody.  Sad  botherments  in  trade,  this  matri- 
mony makes.  Women  have  tender  hearts ; — must  be 
waited  on,  ha?  Business  much  changed  since  I  was 
young, — manners  may  be,  too  : — not  knowing,  can't 
say.  I  want  to  give  you  a  lesson,  though ; — result  of 
forty  years'  experience.  Nature  never  changes,  so  listen 
— don't  forget.  Women  love  flattery, — tickled  with 
trifles.  Mustn't  give  them  too  much  amusement  at  first, 
though, — else  love  pleasure,  and  forget  you,  ha?  Time 
enough  by-and-by : — You  are  rich,  and  an  heir ;  can 
go  into  fashion  when  you  please, — well  enough  when 
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you  have  cooled  down ;  promotes  consequence  when  you 
think  about  retiring. — Do  you  understand,  ha  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir."  ■ 

"  You  will  be  much  in  town,  she  much  in  the  country. 
Not  good  to  leave  women  a  great  deal  alone ;  mope, 
sigh,  cry,  get  hysterics,  ha?  You  know.  Always  go 
home  to  dinner,  if  can.  That  '11  do,  when  can't  do 
better.  Going  to  take  friend  with  you  ? — always  send 
word  in  time.  Going  to  stay? — know  so  beforehand, 
ha? — give  her  something  to  do  for  you: — she'll  work, 
and  keep  thinking  of  j'Ou.  Kept  away,  and  can't  send 
word  ? — Bad,  that! — Buy  her  something  pretty — flowers, 
jewels,  ha  !  She'll  play  with  the?)i  and  soon  make  up 
with  you.     Do  you  understand,  ha  ?" 

"  But,  suppose  I  should  be  called  away  on  business  for 
a  month  or  more.  You  know  1  frequently  go  west  for 
even  a  longer  time ;  how  then  ?" 

"Bad,  bad,  very  bad,  that! — First  year,  ha?  What  do? 
Not  knowing,  can't  say.  Try  not  go  first  year,  after  that, 
used  to  it,  don't  matter  then,  ha !  But  one  thing  must 
say :  never,  never,  never  fondle  much  : — let  her  fondle 
you.  If  you  lead  off,  she'll  follow  everywhere — come  to 
counting-house,  ask  questions  about  societies,  about 
brokers'  board,  about  bank  directors,  about  everything. 
Well  enough  for  lovers,  terribly  bad  for  wife.  Great  fool 
I,  at  first,  George, — had  great  trouble  to  break  mother  of 
bad  habits.     Give  her  everything  she  wants  ;  you  are 
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rich  ;  but  tell  as  little  as  possible.     There,  you  can  go 
now,  George.     All  I  have  to  say,  and  very  busy  !" 

George  bowed  and  retired  from  the  millionaire''s 
sanctum,  with  an  expression  of  ludicrous  gravity.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  hazy  future  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  enter,  and  the  speaker  had  travelled  the  road 
before.  The  lights  of  experience,  he  thought,  were  not 
to  be  despised,  and  unfortunately,  these  business-like  sug- 
gestions made  but  too  deep  an  impression  on  his  mind. 
The  young  man  knew  his  mother  had  a  heart,  and  had 
she  not  been  happy  under  this  wise  marital  discipline  ? 
The  world  said  "aye,"  and  George  knew  nothing  to  the 
contrary.  His  father  had  a  heart,  too,  after  its  fashion, 
until  it  became  absorbed  into  his  ledger.  Women,  thank 
Heaven  for  their  sakes  !  have  wonderful  powers  of  adap- 
tation to  all  atmospheres.  The  old  gentleman  thougJit 
his  wife  happy,  and  so  she  actually  became,  in  due  time, 
in  a  negative  sense,  at  least  :  but  none  told  the  tears 
that  fell  during  the  first  year,  in  the  little  back  room, 
up  stairs.  George  was  born  about  the  end  of  that  most 
trying  period;  and  then: — Alas!  the  honest  merchant 
never  perceived  that  the  young  heir  had  robbed  him  of 
the  richest  portion  of  his  proper  estate,  without  waiting 
for  the  hand  of  death.  But  for  this,  the  mother  had 
never  been  even  negatively  happy. 

"  Come  here,  my  dearest  Cordelia,"  said  the  venerable 
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mother  of  the  bride  elect,  as  she  sat  quietly  Vv'orking 
upon  the  skirt  of  one  of  the  wedding  garments  ;  "  thread 
my  needle,  love,  and  take  a  seat  by  my  side." 

The  lovely  girl  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  seating  herself 
upon  the  old  carpeted  footstool,  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  mother's  knee,  and  looked  up  confidingly  in  her 
face. 

"  Cordelia,  my  darling,"  said  the  old  lady,  working 
more  industriously  than  ever,  though  much  of  her 
labour  required  afterwards  to  be  undone,  "  on  Thursday 
next,  your  duty  will  be  transferred  to  another."  A  tear 
trickled  down  the  pensive  face  of  the  5^oung  girl.  "  I 
trust  I  have  performed  oymj  duty  by  you  faithfully,  and 
that  I  have  prepared  you  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of  woman, 
as  becomes  a  being  responsible  to  God.  How  ardently  I 
have  prayed  for  power  to  do  so,  He  only  knows  !" 

The  old  lady  clasped  her  hands,  and  remained  a 
moment  silent,  with  her  eyes  raised  in  pious  thought ; 
while  the  dauohter  buried  her  beautiful  features  in  the 
mother's  lap  and  sobbed.  The  work  was  renewed,  and 
the  discourse  continued. 

"  I  have  not  postponed  to  this  late  hour — like  those 
who,  in  preparation  for  a  still  more  solemn  change,  are 
willing  to  depend  upon  death-bed  repentance — I  have  not 
left  to  this  late  hour,  the  instructions  so  necessary  to  the 
station  you  are  about  to  fill,  within  a  few  short  days.  I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  perform  your  social  tasks  in  a 
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manner  becoming  the  wife  of  a  rich  and  prosperous — the 
daucrhter  of  a  noble  and  distinguished  man."  —  The 
widow's  eye  was  wet. — "  Should  Providence  bless  you 
with  offspring,  I  have  no  fear  that  you  will  fail  in  renew- 
ing towards  them,  the  same  tender  care  that  you  have  re- 
ceived from  me.  I  find  the  best  assurance  of  this,  in  the 
unvarying  and  sweet  return  that  you  have  made  me  for 
all  my  love.  Cordelia,  my  child,  my  comforter;  I  have 
never  received  from  you  an  unkind  look  or  an  undutiful 
word  ;  but — " 

"  Oh  mother !  dear,  dear  mother  !"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
springing  from  her  position  and  clasping  her  arms  about 
her  parent's  neck;  "you  are  too,  too  kind  to  all  my 
faults !" 

"  Just ;  simply  just,  my  dear,"  replied  the  old  lady  ; 
"  and  this  unwillingness  to  claim  your  due  reward,  would 
show  me,  if  I  knew  it  not  before,  that  no  precept  is  re- 
quired to  teach  you  the  divine  duty  of  charity  to  others : 
I  too  have  many  faults,  although  you  see  them  not !" 

"  No,  no,  dear  mother,  no,  not  you  !" 

"  Well !  dream  so,  if  you  will ;  I  should  be  loth  that 
even  the  truth  should  undeceive  you  in  this  one  respect. 
But  yet,  it  is  this  very  warmth  of  feeling  that  I  dread. 
Cordelia ;  one  lesson  I  have  never  spoken ;  it  must  be 
spoken  now !"  and  holding  the  startled  girl  at  arm's 
length  for  a,  moment,  she  gazed  into  her  eyes  with  awful 
solemnity.     The  muscles  of  her  expressive  countenance 
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writhed    for   an    instant,    as    if    some   long-suppressed 
emotion  were  struo;a;lino;  to  find  utterance. 

"  Cordelia !"  she  said  ; — and  her  voice  was  low  and 
hollow — "  Cordelia  !  the  promises  of  the  young  heart 
are  never  realized.  Woman  was  born  to  love — to  love 
for  ever — it  is  her  destiny  and  cannot  be  averted ;  else 
had  I  turned  the  arrow  from  your  breast.  It  is  her  being, 
her  very  essence  ;  without  it  she  is  nothing.  The  form 
indeed  may  breathe  and  move  and  speak,  but  the  spirit 
is  not  there.  Man  too  loves,  wildly,  deeply ;  but  a 
thousand  passions,  all  unknown  to  us,  are  burning  in  his 
bosom.  Our  life  is  but  the  light  of  a  single  flame  ;  his, 
the  reflection  of  a  thousand  fires.  Love  lights  his  opening 
path ;  then  Fame ;  Ambition  next ;  and  last  of  a  long 
line,  dull  Plutus  leads  the  way  to — the  grave !" 

"  What  mean  you,  mother  ?  Do  not  look  so 
strangely,"  cried  the  terrified  daughter,  as  she  endea- 
voured to  escape,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  from  the 
now  painful  grasp  of  the  excited  speaker,  who  began  to 
lose  sight  of  the  end  of  her  discourse  in  the  commotion 
of  her  thoughts. 

Recalled  by  the  voice,  she  replied,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  "  I  was  once  what  is  called  '  romantic,'  which, 
thank  heaven,  you  are  not,  my  child.  I  thought  these 
memories  were  buried  long  ago.  You  would  not  under- 
stand me  were  I  to  explain  ;  but  treasure  this  advice,  as 
you  value  the  little  happiness  which  nature  and  society 
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allow  to  woman.  Cordelia,  the  wife  is  Love's  torch- 
bearer  in  the  march  of  Hymen  ;  be  sure  you  keep  the 
torch  well  fed  and  always  burning,  but  let  it  not  be  seen 
too  boldly ;  men  are  by  nature  tyrants." 

"  George  Stanley  is  no  tyrant,  mother,"  said  the 
daughter,  firmly. 

"  George  is  a  man,  my  love,"  replied  the  widow. 
"  All  men  are  tyrants,  though  in  different  degrees.  A 
time  must  come  when  business,  public  cares,  or  public 
trust,  the  desire  of  literary  fame,  perhaps  of  wealth, — 
though  that  is  an  ignoble  aim, — will  rise  predominant 
above  all  other  motives  :  Love  then  becomes  a  follower — 
not  a  leader.  That  is  the  dangerous  moment,  dearest. 
Do  not  strive  to  quench  the  stronger  flame,  even  when 
the  love-light  fades  in  the  bolder  glare  : — It  is  impossible. 
Retire  then  from  the  struggle,  and  guard  the  torch  in 
secret  and  alone.  When  sickness  or  misfortune  damps 
all  other  fires,  then  bring  it  forth,  and  do  it  fearlessly ; 
but  let  it  not  be  seen  too  prominent  when  other  passions 
take  the  lead,  or  they  will  surely  seize  upon  it  as  mere 
fuel  to  themselves." 

"  I  really  cannot  understand  you,  mother,  yet  you 
frighten  me." 

"  Poor  child !  God  grant  you  never  may,"  was  the 
language  of  the  widow's  heart,  but  aloud  she  mildly 
said :  "  I  mean,  dear,  that  the  most  fatal  error  which  a 
young  wife  can  commit,  is  to  make  known  the  full  depth 
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of  her  love.  Men,  when  their  minds  ai'c  engrossed  with 
the  more  exciting  and  treacherous  game  of  life,  take 
but  little  care  of  that  which  they  consider  perfectly  secure. 
Receive  your  husband's  caresses  kindly,  and  be  grateful 
for  all  his  attentions  ;  but,  as  you  value  your  own  happi- 
ness and  his,  which  should  be  dearer  still,  never,  oh 
never  pour  the  full  flood  of  a  woman's  heart-born  ten- 
derness upon  another  than  a  mother's  bosom  !  Even 
tyranny  is  amiable  till  it  knows  its  full  extent  of  power." 

"  Mother,"  said  Cordelia,  bending  upon  her  a  puzzled 
look  of  inquiry,  "  was  not  my  father  always  kind  to 
you  ?" 

The  old  lady  started,  and  replied  with  great  gravity, 
but  gentle  sweetness  : — "  As  kind  as  man  could  be  ;  and 
yet,  my  love,  your  father  was  a  patriot  and  a  statesman. 
You  would  not  have  the  narrow  cares  of  home  to  em- 
barrass the  nobler  efforts  of  those  whose  words  and  looks 
may  influence  the  fate  of  nations.  You  smile,  child, 
and  would  say  George  is  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  states- 
man. Do  not  tell  him  so,  or  you  may  rouse  the 
slumbering  fiend ;  and  when  Ambition  wakes,  adieu 
domestic  peace  !  But  practise  my  advice ;  and  if  George 
even  prove  the  paragon  of  the  affections  he  now  seems 
in  your  eyes,  you  will  not  be  less  happy  for  the  lesson. 

"  I  never  have  expected  to  be  very  happy,"  said  Cor 
delia  mournfully. 
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"  I  am  glad  your  anticipations  are  so  bounded.  There 
is  less  room  for  disappointment.     But  why  ?" 

"  Because  even  you  are  not  quite  happy,  mother !" 

"  May  God  forgive  me  my  unthankfuhiess  for  his 
many  blessings  !  I  thought  I  had  borne  my  burden  with 
too  much  patience,  to  betray  the  sense  of  weariness. 
But,  thread  my  needle  once  again,  Cordelia,  and  then 
away  to  your  preparations !  You  must  fulfil  your 
destiny  : — '  for  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe,'  " 
she  added  in  an  undertone,  as  the  bride  elect  retreated 
from  the  room. 

The  widow  had  been  a  leader  of  haut-ton,  rich,  envied, 
and  admired  : — she  was  so  still ;  but  who  shall  count  the 
tears  that  fell  from  those  now  almost  holy  eyes,  within 
her  first  bright  year  of  wedded  splendour  ! 

Scientific  reader,  you  are  no  longer  in  difficulty  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  agitation  observable  during  this  very 
ordinary  example  of  erato-mesmeric  psychological  re- 
union ;  and  if  the  nature  of  the  case  should  be  less  con- 
spicuous to  the  uninitiated,  this  circumstance  need  hardly 
be  regretted ;  because,  sooner  or  later,  a  vast  majority  of 
mankind  are  destined  to  become  practically  familiar  with 
a  process,  which  requires  to  be  so  far  varied  in  each 
particular  instance,  that  "  the  lights  of  science"  have 
as  little  application  in  the  premises,  as  the  skill  of  Doctor 
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Sitm'eaves,  when  contendino;  with  the  sabre-cuts  of  Law- 
ton :  the  nnain  difference  being  this — in  Jack  Lawton's 
manipulations,  nature  if  unassisted,  generally  destroyed 
the  subjects  ;  while,  in  those  of  Dan  Cupid,  when  left  to 
her  exclusive  care,  they  generally  recover.  The  most 
important  disturbing  cause  in  love's  affinity  is  ^parental 
experie7ice.  This  agent  occasionally  becomes  injured  by 
time,  but  far  more  serious  evils  flow  from  its  indiscri- 
minate and  empirical  application  in  all  instances ;  the 
well-intending  experimenters  forgetting  that,  while  the 
agent  remains  constantly  the  same,  the  materials  subjected 
to  its  action  are  as  constantly  varying  in  character. 
This  little  explanation  is  due  to  parents,  in  an  article 
founded  upon  the  newly  discovered,  though  eternal  truth, 
that  experience  in  love  affairs  is  an  unquestionable 
humbug  ! 

We  have  seen  the  issue  of  one  month's  practice,  with 
poor  George  Stanley  and  his  bride ;  but,  still  governed 
by  the  much-lauded  principle,  of  following  the  lessons  of 
experience  and  parental  advice,  the  bride  continued  to 
suppress  each  outward  sign  of  fondness,  curbing  the 
current  of  affection  within  the  deep  well  of  the  heart 
with  martyr-like  devotion,  though  she  felt  the  imprisoned 
waters  daily  breaking  down  the  rocky  foundations  of  her 
faith  and  happiness.  The  groom,  instead  of  plunging  the 
artesian  tube  at  once,  stood  garnishing  the  surface  with 
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rich  flowers,  wondering  to  see  them  wither  on  the  arid 
soil. 

Time  rolled  along : — daily,  the  hours  that  followed 
the  mid-day  meal  (once  the  most  cherished  period  of  the 
day  ;  because,  its  duties  over,  they  could  then  enjoy 
the  eloquent  silence  of  love  together)  grew  wearier  and 
duller — the  husband's  absence  in  the  city,  more  frequent 
and  less  easily  explained — the  gait  of  the  returning 
merchant,  heavy  and  more  heavy  in  ascending  from  the 
boat,  lighter  and  more  buoyant  in  returning.  Cordelia 
took  to  afternoon  naps,  and  left  him  to  his  studies  ;  at 
least  she  said  so,  though  the  condition  of  the  pillows 
when  they  retired  for  the  night,  caused  frequent  comment 
on  the  singular  dampness  of  the  river  air.  George 
bought  a  dog  and  gun  :  but  let  us  not  do  him  injustice ! 
When  beating  the  cover  for  woodcock,  or  coursing 
the  stubble-field  for  quail,  the  game  was  often  flushed 
immediately  at  his  feet,  and  sped  away  in  safety,  while 
he  was  musing  on  the  lovely  girl  whose  frank  smile  had 
made  those  woods  and  fields  more  bright  but  one  short 
year  before.  Alas  !  where  was  she  now  !  How  often, 
at  such  moments,  would  he  turn  with  bounding  heart 
towards  the  mansion  !  But  whh  the  view  of  its  distant 
walls,  returned  the  image  of  the  pale,  sad,  unimpassioned 
being,  awaiting  his  return  ;  and  whistling  some  merry 
tune,  he  would  pursire  the  game  once  more,  with  despe- 
rate resolution. 
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It  was  well  for  George  Stanley  that  he  lacked  the 
fiery  and  impetuous  impulse  of  the  sunny  south  ; — it  was 
well  for  Cordelia  that  early  orphanage  and  the  tender 
care  of  a  religious  mother,  lono;  inured  to  mental  suffer- 
ing,  had  trained  her  to  almost  angelic  patience  ;  else 
had  the  eternal  foe  of  human  happiness  found  chance  to 
trace  on  either  brow  that  fatal  legend,  incompatibility, 
— the  epitaph  of  Flope. 

Things  were  thus  ripening  into  that  fortunate  condition 
in  which  a  calm  indifference  of  manner  is  destined,  in  due 
course  of  time,  if  undisturbed  by  scenes  or  violent  explo- 
sions, soon  to  settle  into  true  indifference  of  feeling — that 
negative  condition  of  connubial  affiirs  which  the  polite 
world  honours  with  the  name  of  conjugal  happiness — a 
state  entered  by  many  through  tribulations  almost  equal 
to  those  surrounding  the  pathway  to  a  loftier  heaven  ;  but 
which  others,  more  fortunately  divested  of  fine  feeling, 
attain  without  apprenticeship,  because  it  is  to  them  the 
natural  state.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of 
native  sympathy  betv/een  George  Stanley  and  his  bride, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  parental  wisdom  might  have 
brought  about  this  beautiful  result,  if  poor  Cordelia's 
heart  had  proved  to  be  of  tough  material,  but  for  two 
accidents  which  happily  prevented  the  transmission  of 
another  false  experience  to  future  generations.  Let  us 
describe  their  nature. 

The  citizens  had   almost  universally    returned  from 
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their  summer  residences ;  yet  still  the  town-house  of  the 
Stanleys  remained  unopened.     Poor  George  had  neither 
purpose  nor  energy  enough  to  order  a  removal,  until  the 
advance  of  winter  and  the  freezins;  of  the  river  should 
compel    it    hy  endangering   the    communications.     His 
wife  most  cautiously  avoided  the  expression  of  a  wish 
upon  the  subject,  if  indeed  she  entertained  a  choice.     It 
was  the  month  of  October.     A  hickory  fire  was  spark- 
ling on  the  hearth,  but  there  was  no  answering  cheerful- 
ness within  the  room.     Cordelia   sighed  unconsciously, 
from   time    to   time,   as   she  plied  the  needle,   and   an 
occasional   yawn  from   the  lord   of  the   mansion  gave 
proof  how  little  interest  he  found  in  the  volume  lying 
open  before    him.      Presently,    raising   his    eyes    from 
the  book,  he  fixed  them  upon  the  sw^eet  countenance  of 
his  partner.     The  traces  of  mental  suffering  were  plainly 
visible  upon  the  pale  but  placid  cheek.     His  sympathies 
were  aroused,  and  something  of  the  warmth  of  former 
feeling  arose  in  his  heart  as   he  remarked,  with  some 
approach  to  tenderness  ; — "  It  is  strange,  Cordelia,  how 
constantly  you  are  present  to  my  thoughts  when  I  am 
absent  and  engrossed  in  business." 

"Do  you  think  that  singular,  George?"  she  replied, 
her  features  brightening  with  a  faint  smile.  "  When  I 
know  vou  are  at  home,  I  can  run  about  and  attend  to 
household  affairs  with  some  pleasure,  but  when  you  are 
absent,  I  can  do  nothing  but— 
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Oh  !  that  she  had  only  filled  the  blank  with  the  one 
little  word  that  almost  forced  an  utterance  I  The  damp- 
ness of  the  pillows  would  then  have  been  explained,  and 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  all  her  troubles  ;  but  the 
time  was  not  yet  come. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Stanley  committed  an  injustice  in 
his  reply,  for  it  opened  the  door  to  self-crimination, 
during  the  reflections  of  the  succeeding  day ;  thus  tem- 
pering his  feelings  towards  his  wife.  But  this  is  an  antici- 
pation. Stung  by  the  recollection  of  all  the  unhappiness 
he  had  suffered  from  the  absence  of  the  outward  demon- 
strations of  affection  on  the  part  of  his  chosen  companion, 
he  replied,  for  the  first  time,  with  considerable  tartness  ! 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  that  our  separations  should 
be  sometimes  more  protracted,  since  they  tend  to  elevate 
us  in  each  other's  esteem  !" 

With  a  desperate  effort,  made,  not  from  pride,  but  a 
mistaken  principle,  Cordelia  rose  and  left  the  room,  to 
give  vent  elsewhere  to  the  wounded  feelings  which  should 
have  been  displayed  upon  the  spot. 

The  recollection  of  his  temporary  harshness  somewhat 
softened  the  manner  of  the  husband,  as  he  prepared  to 
retire  that  night,  although  he  really  supposed  that  his 
petulance  had  passed  unnoticed,  from  genuine  want  of 
sensibility.  How  slowly  is  the  mesmeric  connexion  of 
true  love  brought  about !  Men  sometimes  live  for  years 
in  what  the  world  calls  happy  intercourse  with  wives, 
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and  die  at  last,  more  ignorant  of  their  true  virtues  than 
the  casual  acquaintance  or  even  the  passing  stranger ! 
"  How  very  damp  these  pillows  are  this  evening,"  said 
Stanley,  passing  his  hand  across  the  snow-white  linen. 
"  There  has  been  a  dense  fog  upon  the  river,  dear ;  did 
you  not  notice  it  at  nightfall  ?"  replied  the  wife.  George 
started  at  the  unusual  tone  of  kindness  in  which  these 
words  were  spoken  ;  but  no  explanation  followed. 

A  number  of  little  expiatory  presents  gave  testimony, 
from  time  to  time,  that  George  had  not  forgotten  his 
momentary  injustice  ;  and  although  they  were  received 
with  the  usual  placid  kindness  of  his  melancholy  mate, 
he  did  observe,  when  he  happened  to  turn  his  gaze  sud- 
denly upon  her,  that  her  eye  rested  upon  him  more  fre- 
quently than  had  been  previously  her  wont.  Alas,  if 
there  were  any  increased  affection  in  the  glance,  there 
was  also  increased  sadness  ! 

At  last,  that  casualty  occurred,  which,  in  his  father's 
judgment  and  his  own,  was  like  to  prove  the  most 
dangerous  test  of  the  first  year  of  marriage.  It  was  on 
the  gloomiest  day  of  the  gloomy  month  of  November, 
when,  after  a  meal  partaken  in  unusual  gloom,  and  before 
the  removal  of  the  cloth,  Stanley  addressed  Cordelia  in 
the  most  solemn  tone. 

"Wife,"  said  he,  "what  I  have  long  been  dreading  has 
at  last  occurred.    To-morrow,  at  twelve,  the  business  of 
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our  house  requires  that  I  should  start  upon  a  journey  to 
the  west,  and  I  shall  probably  be  absent  full  six  weeks  !" 

Pale,  very  pale  was  Cordelia's  cheek,  as  she  quietly 
replied,  "  And  must  you  go  indeed  ?  Can  none  supply 
your  place?  We  have  not  yet  been  married  quite  six 
months  !" 

"And  will  my  absence,  then,  occasion  deep  regret]" 
Cordelia  rose  instantly,  and  rushed  from  the  apartment. 

The  motion  and  the  motive  were  no  longer  to  be  mis- 
taken  :  the  remark  had  been  made,  quite  as  much  in  self- 
abasement  as  from  injurious  doubt ;  but  the  deep  sense  of 
his  own  cruelty,  at  once  oppressed  the  really  noble  soul  of 
Stanley.  He  sprang  to  the  bell  and  rang  it  violently, 
and  the  black  face  of  Csesar  immediately  appeared  at  the 
door. 

"  Put  Roan  to  the  trotting  sulky,  and  drive  him  to 
the  door  this  instant,"  he  shouted  in  a  tone  that  caused 
the  negro  to  clear  the  distance  between  the  house  and 
stable  with  a  speed  that  astonished  himself.  During  the 
few  minutes  that  elapsed  before  the  sulky  made  its  ap- 
pearance, the  master  paced  the  apartment  with  rapid  and 
enormous  strides.  The  sound  of  the  wheels  announced 
the  vehicle,  and  rushing  to  the  door,  he  nearly  overturned 
the  servant  as  he  seized  the  reins. 

"  Tell  your  mistress  that  I  am  riding  express  to  New 
York  on  urgent  business.  There  will  be  no  boat  till 
midnight,  and  I  shall  be  back  at  nine :"  then  leaping  to 
his  seat,  he  gave  the  lash  to  his  spirited  horse. 
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When  Stanley  returned,  panting  with  exertion  from  a 
ride  of  thirty  miles  at  speed,  he  found  Cordelia  sitting 
alone  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room.  Her  workstand 
was  beside  her,  but  it  was  evident  that  weeping  had  been 
her  sole  employment.  She  did  not  rise  to  meet  him,  but 
remained  with  her  face  buried  in  her  handkerchief. 

With  a  look  of  profound  compunction,  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  splendid  little  casket,  opened  it,  and  placed 
it  on  the  stand ;  then,  after  a  full  minute  of  silent  ob- 
servation, in  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion,  he  spoke. 
It  was  the  voice  of  other  days, 

"  I  have  wronged  you,  deeply  wronged  you,  dearest !" 
— Cordelia  trembled, — "and  I  come  with  a  peace-offer- 
ing to  prove  my  deep  repentance :" — she  held  forth  her 
hand,  and  taking  it  between  both  his  own,  he  pressed  it 
warmly.  "  But  will  you  not  look  upon  my  little  present  ? 
— they  are  diamonds."  Cordelia  dropped  the  'kerchief 
from  her  face,  and  as  she  waved  the  gift  aside,  her  eyes 
were  slowly  raised  to  his. 

That  look!  who  shall  describe  that  look?  The 
manly  figure  of  George  Stanley  shook  before  it  like  a 
steed  that  feels  the  lightning.  Fie  trembled  in  every 
limb  beneath  that  glance,  which  spoke  as  words  will 
never  speak ;  "  And  what  are  diamonds  to  one  word  of 
love?" 

To  dash  the  casket  into  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
room  was  the  work  of  a  moment : — to  expand  his  arms 
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with  an  appeal  no  language  can  express,  the  action  of 
the  next.  The  third  ? — An  angel  clasped  his  neck,  and 
sobbed  upon  his  bosom  ! 

"  Oh,  George  !  They  taught  me  to  conceal  my  love  ! 
My  mother  told  me  never  to  make  known  the  depth  of 
my  affection, — not  as  I  valued  my  own  happiness  and 
yours  !  George,  I  have  struggled  bravely,  but  I  can  no 
more.  Take — take  it  all !  you  will  not  trample  on  it, 
will  you  ?" 

"  By  heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  agitated  man  ;  "  and 
this  is  she  whom  I  was  told  to  humour  like  a  child,  tickle 
with  toys,  and  guard  against  amusements  that  might 
win  her  love  !  Oh  fool,  fool,  fool !  Cordelia,  I  have 
wasted  the  best  half  year  of  life  in  striving  for  the  gem  I 
wore  upon  my  bosom  ;  like  an  absent  man  who  ransacks 
all  the  house  for  his  lost  cane,  and  finds  it  in  his  hand !" 

Smiling  through  tears,  and  panting  with  the  close 
embrace,  Cordelia  raised  her  head,  and  with  a  demure 
and  childhke  artlessness,  inquired,  "  Did  you  not  know 
1  was  a  woman,  dear?" 

"  Alas !  my  love,  even  you  forgot  that  I  was  but  a 


man  !" 


Five  thousand  dollars  in  rich  gems  lay  all  forgotten 
on  the  floor  that  night !     Love's  union  was  complete  ! 

"  But  what  avails  this  story  ?"  asks  my  fair  young 
critic ;  "  if,  as  you  say,  experience  is  no  guide,  in  love  !" 

17* 
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To  dissipate  time-honoured  errors  is  much,  my  gentle 
censor,  and  the  experience  that  leads  us  to  reject  a  rule 
is  safer  than  that  which  leads  us  to  adojot  one.  The 
former  may  be  correctly  based  upon  a  single  case  well 
ascertained, — the  latter  only  stands  secure  upon  the 
broad  foundation  of  all  possible  instances.  I  teach  but 
one  plain  law ; — in  love  affairs,  if  you  seek  real  happi- 
ness, take  nature  for  your  guide,  in  preference  to  pre- 
scription.    Nature  adapts  herself  to  all  conditions. 

"  You  teach  rebellion  to  our  children,  sir,"  cries  some 
fond  parent,  in  alarm. 

Not  if  you  train  them  rightly.  Nature  and  common 
sense  alike  declare,  that  if  they  mar  their  own  bright 
hopes  of  happiness  by  misalliance,  the  evil  must  be 
shared  with  those  they  love  ;  and  this,  with  those  who  own 
a  soul,  is  a  far  stronger  argument  than  any  mere  pruden- 
tial rule.  There  is  no  instrument  of  separate  settlement 
acknowledged  by  the  court  of  the  affections,  however 
you  may  regulate  the  mere  estate.  Besides  ;  even  when 
they  err,  my  moral  offers  the  best  palliative.  Not  yet 
convinced?  One  word,  and  I  have  done.  Resistance 
to  bad  government  is  virtue  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ! 

"  All  love-sick,  sentimental  nonsense  !"  says  some 
staunch  opponent  of  the  sublime  science  of  erato-mes- 
merism.  Go  to  !  I  cannot  answer  you, — there  are  more 
species  of  mankind  than  one ! 


THE  BALLAD  OF  EARL  HAROLD. 

BY  MKS.  PONSONBY. 

Fro3I  the  green  face  of  the  earth 

We  saw  the  shadows  fly, 
As  the  broad  sun  in  his  glorious  birth 

Brought  light  into  the  sky — 
We  saw  the  flashino-  of  his  beams 

On  town,  and  tower,  and  tree, — 
On  the  azure  of  the  dancing  streams, 

On  the  white  foam  of  the  sea. 

Lovely  is  soft-hued  even. 

Lovely  is  starry  night, 
But  nought  'neath  the  blue  heaven 

Can  match  the  fair  sunlight — 
So  sang  the  birds  that  hail  the  dawn. 

Warbling  from  topmost  spray — 
So  thought  I,  as  I  watched  the  morn 

Rise  into  perfect  day. 

She  from  her  casement  leant — 
The  lady  of  the  vale ; 
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To  the  fresh  morning;  air  she  bent 

Her  face  so  sad  and  pale: 
"  And  oh  !  my  friends,"  our  lady  cried, 

"  Earl  Harold's  bark  is  late — 
Comes  not  his  vessel  o'er  the  tide  1 

'Tis  weary  thus  to  wait." 

All  through  the  soft-hued  even, 

All  through  the  starry  night. 
We  had  seen  in  the  blue  heaven 

The  chanmns;  of  the  li^ht — 
All  through  the  night  our  lady  pale 

Looked  o'er  the  rising  foam, 
But  seaward  went  the  roaring  gale — 

Earl  Harold  came  not  home. 

"  Watch  ye,  my  merry  men !" 

Thus  did  our  lady  say, 
"  The  wind  is  roaring  down  the  glen, 

But  he  will  come  to-day. 
Oh,  watch  ye  well,  my  merry  men ! 

Earl  Harold's  bark  is  strong — 
Earl  Harold's  crew  are  staunch  and  true — 

He  will  not  tarry  long." 

With  watching  we  were  weary, 

But  our  lady's  voice  we  heard. 
And  we  loved  our  gentle  lady,  * 

We  loved  our  gallant  lord : 
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So  ao;ain  we  turned  us  to  the  strand, 
Where  through  the  long,  long  day. 

We  watched  the  dark  waves  on  the  yellow  sand 
Break  into  snow-white  spray. 

But  calm  came  with  the  even, 

Calm  came  with  starry  night, 
As  we  saw  in  the  blue  heaven 

The  fading  of  the  light, 
Calm  on  the  rolling  deep 

With  a  summer  stillness  fell. 
And  the  wild  winds  sank  to  that  quiet  sleep 

Our  lady  loved  so  well. 

Nought  heard  we  save  the  streams. 

Still  dashing  towards  the  sea. 
And  a  murmur  faint,  as  those  in  dreams, 

Of  some  far  off  melody — 
And  the  singing  of  the  lonely  bird 

That  hails  the  close  of  day — 
And  our  gentle  lady's  whispered  word, 

As  the  tempest  died  away. 

For  she  said,  "  How  soft  that  strain — 

'Tis  from  some  distant  sail  ! 
Hark  !  the  faint  music  comes  again, 

With  a  sad  and  dying  wail. 
Not  thus  Earl  Harold's  bucrle  horn 

Rings  forth  its  notes  of  glee, 
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When,  homeward  o'er  the  billows  borne, 
He  ploughs  the  darkening  sea." 

Still,  as  the  night  grew  dark, 

As  the  crescent  moon  grew  bright, 
We  watched  to  see  Earl  Harold's  bark 

Cross  her  broad  path  of  light. 
Still  as  we  watched,  that  mournful  wail 

Smote  sadly  on  the  ear, 
Till,  gliding  'neath  her  snow-white  sail, 

Earl  Harold's  bark  drew  near. 

Glad  was  our  lady's  cry — 

"  Oh !  and  the  Earl  doth  come  ! 
Launch  me  my  boat  that  I  may  fly 

To  hail  my  wanderer  home. 
Long  have  ye  watched,  my  merry,  merry  men 

Great  shall  your  guerdon  be ! 
With  store  of  gold,  with  wealth  untold. 

Earl  Harold  ploughs  the  sea !" 

Swift  from  the  golden  sand, 

Swift  through  the  silver  wave, 
Steered  by  our  lady's  tender  hand, 

Her  boat  the  billows  clave — 
From  the  quick  oars,  with  diamond  flash, 

The  dripping  waters  fell. 
While  still  between  their  constant  dash 

Rose  the  Earl's  bugle  swell. 
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"  Oh,  stay  thy  bark  !"  our  lady  cried  ; 

"My  Harold,  pause  for  me! 
And  I  will  climb  thy  vessel's  side, 

And  turn  me  home  with  thee : 
Long  time  we  watched  with  anguished  fears 

Across  the  stormy  main, 
But  gone  our  fears,  and  dried  our  tears, 

For  thou  rcturn'st  again  !" 

Up  she  arose,  her  raven  hair 

Back  from  her  forehead  cast ; 
But,  heedless  of  her  earnest  prayer, 

Earl  Harold's  bark  went  past. 
Each  at  his  post,  the  silent  crew 

All  motionless  went  by  ; 
O'er  a  smooth  sea  the  vessel  flew 

Beneath  a  breezeless  sky. 

O'er  ship  and  crew  the  gloom  of  night 

A  mournful  shade  did  throw. 
Yet  from  the  moon  a  strange  wild  light 

Glared  on  each  solemn  brow : 
With  hand  on  helm.  Earl  Harold  stood. 

His  eye  with  care  seemed  dim ; 
That  dark  blue  eye  was  raised  on  high — 

All  tJieirs  were  fixed  on  him. 

Pale  was  Earl  Harold's  earnest  face — 
Bare  was  his  princely  head. 
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Down  his  proud  neck  with  wonted  grace 

The  radiant  ringlets  spread  ; 
Shining  upon  his  mailed  vest, 

The  moonbeams  glittered  fair, 
Showed  his  broad  form  and  manly  breast, 

And  touched  his  golden  hair. 

Ah  !  heedless  of  his  lady's  cry, 
i  He  steered  his  vessel  past  ; 

Still  with  pale  face  and  dark  blue  eye 

Raised  to  the  quivering  mast. 
Silent  that  voice — still  wont  to  hail — 

His  bride,  with  loving  cheer  ; 
Only  the  unseen  bugler's  wail 

Smote  sadly  on  the  ear. 

Sad  was  our  lady's  cry, 

"  Oh,  and  my  heart  doth  fail  I 
Why  doth  Earl  Harold  pass  me  by  ? 

Why  moans  that  mournful  wail  ? 
Row  swift !  row  swift !  my  merry,  merry  men, 

For  the  sad  night  grows  dark ! 
I  see  no  more  the  welcome  shore. 

Nor  Harold's  gliding  bark  !" 

Swift  through  the  silver  wave. 

Swift  to  the  golden  sand. 
Our  bark  the  waters  clave, 

And  gained  the  welcome  strand ; 
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But  never  more  with  bugle  horn, 

Ringing  its  notes  of  glee, 
Homeward  across  the  billows  borne 

Earl  Harold  ploughs  the  sea. 

Sad  whispers  met  us  there, 

"  Heard  ye  that  mournful  wail  1" 
They  said — "  It  was  a  thing  of  air  ! 

That  bark  with  snow-white  sail — 
'Tis  past — and  came  not  to  the  strand  ! 

And  the  sad  notes  are  o'er, 
And  never  more  Earl  Harold's  band 

Will  gain  their  native  shore  !" 

Slow  came  the  morning  gray— 
A  gentle  wind  arose — 

And  gentle  billows  curl  and  play, 
And  the  wave  comes  and  goes  ; 

And  on  the  golden  sand 
The  guilty  ocean  threw 

Some  tokens  of  that  gallant  band- 
Earl  Harold  and  his  crew : 

Then  came  a  flag — blood  red — 

A  scarf  with  colours  bright — 
Still  o'er  broad  breast  and  mailed  vest. 

As  best  becomes  a  knight, 

18 
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His  lady's  gift  Earl  Harold  wore— 

Nor  the  relenting  wave 
To  that  sad  bride  this  token  bore 

From  Harold's  sea-deep  grave. 

From  the  green  face  of  the  earth 

We  saw  the  shadows  fly, 
As  the  broad  sun  in  his  glorious  birth 

Brought  light  into  the  sky  ; 
But  the  beams  in  mockery  played 

In  eyes  that  wept  the  dead, 
And  on  the  couch  where  she  was  laid, 

Our  lady's  dying  bed. 

And  o'er  the  soft-hued  even. 

And  o'er  the  starry  night, 
Her  soul  to  yon  blue  heaven 

(We  trust)  had  taken  flight. 
Nor  meet  we  more,  by  sea  or  shore, 

Far  as  the  winds  are  heard, 
One  fair  as  was  our  lady  ! 

One  brave  as  was  our  lord ! 
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FIRE  AT  SEA. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  REVERIES  OF  THE  SANCTUM." 


Evening  came  down  upon  the  western  waters  in 
crimson  and  gold.  Molten  gold  flowed  over  the  waves, 
tinging  their  crests  with  living  green,  as  they  danced 
beneath  a  purple  canopy  of  upper  air.  Gracefully  bow- 
ing as  they  passed,  the  stately  ship  glided  onward  in  her 
course.  Silence  and  peaceful  expectation  reigned  within 
her  wooden  walls,  while  sky  and  ocean  in  their  brightest 
tints,  resembled  beauty  garlanding  the  front  of  war. 

A  dark  line  rose  along  the  northern  horizon,  a  little 
darker  than  the  edge  of  the  approaching  night.  Is  it 
mist?  or  is  it  the  deceptive  line  that  underlies  the  mirage, 
when  the  light  of  day  no  longer  glances  upwards  from 
the  surface? — "Land  ho  !"  from  the  foretop, — "Land 
ho !"  resounds  from  waist  to  ward-room,  from  forecastle 
to  cock-pit.  "  Hurrah  !  The  white  cliffs  of  old  England 
will  greet  the  morning  sun  upon  our  weather-bow !" 

"  Ours  has  been  a  glorious  voyage,"  said  the  proud 
commander  to  the  first  lieutenant  as  they  sipped  their 
coffee  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  cabin  ;  "  I  am 
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happy  in  having  invited  you  this  evening,  to  participate 
in  my  joy.  Has  it  not  been  a  glorious  voyage  ?  Twice 
has  the  lion  of  England  shaken  its  triumphant  mane 
above  the  banner  of  France — twice  has  he  placed  his 
red  paw  upon  the  paling  lily — and  twice  have  we  braved 
the  deadliest  hate  of  ocean — the  norther  and  the  typhoon. 
Britannia  rules  not  only  over  human  foes ;  she  places 
her  bit  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea-god,  and  defies  his  rage, 
till 

*  The  waves  bound  beneath  her,  like  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.'  " 

The  tints  of  evening;  had  faded.  The  evenino;  breeze 
had  sunk  to  a  gentle  breathing,  and  the  sea  lay  glassy 
as  a  mirror ;  while  Dian,  rising  in  a  veil  of  fleecy  haze, 
cast  broad  athwart  the  waters  a  silvery  path,  to  guide 
the  silver-footed  sea-nymphs  towards  her  eastern  bowers. 
All  nature  was  at  peace,  and  even  the  war-ship  lay,  like 
a  hero  resting  upon  his  arms,  dreaming  sweet  dreams  of 
home.  Deep,  deep  from  beneath  the  dark  blue  plain, 
arose  an  ominous  sound^low  and  scarce  heard,  but 
strange,  fierce,  wild,  and  supernatural.  It  fashioned 
itself  to  words.     I  listened,  and  it  spoke  ! 

"  Heard  ye  the  proud  boast  of  that  mortal,  as  Vesper 
swept  the  waters  ?  Heard  ye  the  insolent  boast,  sire  of 
the  ocean-gods  ?"  said  hoary  Triton  to  the  venerable 
father  of  the  sea.   "  Rouse  ye  the  winds  !     Let  mountain 
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billows  whelm  the  proud  pretender !  Know  ye,  the 
sceptred  pigmy  of  yon  little  island  claims  to  wield  the 
trident  of  my  father's  power !  And  have  we  fallen  so 
low,  that  the  dread  monarch  of  depths  must  bear  the 
insults  of  the  slave  of  slaves  1    Oh  Time !  Time !  Time !" 

Like  thunder  tempered  by  long  leagues  of  distance, 
scarce  heard  and  robbed  of  terror,  rose  the  low  tones  of 
the  primeval  sea-god. 

"  Let  not  a  bosom  of  celestial  birth  be  torn  by  passion 
for  such  things  as  these !  Shall  Ocean  rouse  its  infinite 
energies  to  battle  with  mere  bubbles,  gaudy  with  hues 
born  of  their  very  thinness  ?  Ours  is  the  war  of  elements, 
— the  rage  of  battling  gods,  that  shakes  the  solid  centre  ; 
arm  it  not  for  the  poor  grovelling  emmets  on  the  surface  ! 
Shame,  son  of  Amphitrite,  shame  !" — and  as  he  spake, 
a  passing  zephyr  dipped  her  wing  into  the  glassy,  over- 
archinor  wave  : — Old  Ocean  smiled. 

"  Oh  !  son  of  spotless  Vesta,  say  not  so  !"  exclaimed 
the  trumpet-bearer  ;  "  have  not  these  emmpts  seized  upon 
the  bolts  of  heaven-controlling  Jove  1  Imprisoned  light- 
nings sleep  within  their  grasp.  Hast  thou  not  heard  their 
mimic  thunders  roar,  far  overhead,  till  they  disturbed  the 
slumbers  of  the  gods  ?  Give  me  the  key  that  guards 
the  rock-bound  winds  !  If  Jove  condemn  Prometheus  to 
the  chain,  shall  these  mere  clod-born  natures  brave  our 
power?" 

"Prometheus,"  replied  old  Oceanus,  "stole  true  ce- 
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lestial  fire,  and,  even  in  his  undying  agony,  his  torn 
heart  palpitates  with  an  eternal  pride.  On  his  deep- 
furrowed  brow,  trenched  by  unspeakable  pain,  scorn  sits 
like  a  monarch.  Jove  has  a  high  revenge  full  worthy  of 
a  god :  but,  for  these  clod-born  boasters,  heed  them 
not !  Their  thunders,  dragged  from  the  dark  caves  of 
Pluto,  the  earth-king,  scathe  not  ethereal  natures.  Let 
them  enjoy  their  boast !  Their  keenest  pangs, — what 
were  they  to  assuage  the  longings  of  eternal  hate  ?" — Old 
Ocean  slept. 

"  I  thank  thee  for  the  hint,"  cried  Triton  ;  "  Pluto  shall 
revenge  the  scorn,  born  of  these  ravished  thunders. 
Beneath  the  keel  FU  plant  the  magic  metals  that  unbind 
Plutonic  flames,  upheaving  in  their  strength  heaven- 
daring  rocks,  and  shaking  high  Olympus  in  their  rage. 
Beneath  the  coppered  keel  Pll  plant  the  insidious  bane. 
There  let  it  work  its  will !  Let  the  sea  sleep.  Thou  that 
dost  wield  the  mimic  bolt,  braving  the  typhoon,  and 
boasteth  that  old  Ocean  feels  thy  bit — thou  mocker  of 
the  gods  !  worm  !  emmet !  look  to  it !" 

"  Our  welcome  home  is  calmer  than  we  wish,"  said 
the  lieutenant  to  his  chief;  "  there  is  not  a  cloud  above, 
scarce  a  ripple  on  the  sea,  and  the  sails  flap  lazily 
agrainst  the  mast." 

"  Sunrise  will  bring  the  breeze,"  replied  the  captain. 
*'  Sunrise  will  bring  a  cap-full ;  and  then — hurrah  for 
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wives  and  sweethearts  ! — But  does  not  the  air  feel  very- 
sultry?     Is  there   not  a  singular  smell  pervading    the 

cabin?     Step  on  deck,  Mr.  ,  if  you   please,   and 

report  the  state  of  the  weather." 

Pale  faces  met  the  officer  as  he  ascended.  Men  gazed 
at  each  other,  but  spoke  not.  Each  sought  his  station 
by  instinctive  impulse,  and  silently  awaited  the  issue  of 
some  great  event.  The  carpenter  approached  the  officer 
of  the  deck.  A  few  words  were  whispered,  and  pale, 
but  with  clenched  teeth,  the  officer  descended  to  the 
cabin.  Presently  he  reappeared,  and  the  commander 
followed.  Order  followed  order  in  rapid  succession. 
Hatches  were  battened  down,  and  covered  tightly  with 
whatever  misht  exclude  the  air  :  and  casks  and  buckets 
filled  with  water  were  stationed  on  each  hand.  Still 
there  was  no  cry ; — pale  countenances  wore  the  aspect 
of  stern  resolution, — not  of  fear.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
motion,  there  was  silence  deep  and  dread. 

Presently,  thin  wreaths  of  smoke  began  to  curl  in 
fitful  puffs  from  joint  and  crevice,  seeming  to  penetrate 
the  very  timbers  : — the  tar  grew  soft  between  the  planks 
— it  melted — and  the  crew  trod  lightly,  sweltering  over 
the  heated  deck.  Still,  order  reigned  throughout,  though 
hurry  and  black  terror  ruled  the  hour.  Then  boomed 
the  minute  guns, — the  boats  were  cleared  and  launched, 
and  the  crews  piped  away.  Held  by  their  painters, 
and  borne  off  with  backward  stroke  to  a  safe  distance, 
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there  they  lay,  floating  in  anxious  expectation  round  the 
fated  bark,  upon  the  quiet  sea.  "  So  near  our  port  ! 
Succour  will  surely  come  !"  But  it  came  not :  and  now, 
all  human  effort  vain,  the  active  crowd  stood  gathered 
on  the  forecastle,  silent  and  helpless.  There  was  a 
throe,  as  if  the  oak-ribbed  vessel  shared  in  human  agony. 
One  moment  the  strong  planks  heaved,  creaked  and 
trembled — and  the  next — up  burst  the  exploding  hatches  ! 
Pouring  in  lurid  masses,  whirling  in  giant  folds,  the 
black  smoke  rose  high  on  the  air  of  night,  the  ragged 
edges  silvered  by  the  smiling  moon,  in  mockery.  Within 
the  cloud,  tall  towers  of  flickering  flame  shot  high  among 
the  spars,  and  ever  as  their  sharp  peaks  swayed  with  the 
breeze  of  their  own  makino;,  new  confla2;rations  lighted 
up  the  scene,  and  many-coloured  fires  skipped  hke  elec- 
tric meteors  from  mast  to  yard,  or  hung  like  stars  sus- 
pended from  the  rigging. 

Then  came  wild  uproar,  and  general  terror  bore  down 
all  distinctions.  Spars,  chests,  and  rafts,  were  launched 
into  the  sea ;  and  the  crew  followed  them  by  scores. 
The  overloaded  boats  were  then  cast  loose  and  stationed 
at  greater  distance,  while  every  floating  fragment  sus- 
tained its  burden  of  exhausted  swimmers.  But  it  was 
on  the  bowsprit  and  the  spritsail  yard,  that  the  chief 
horrors  were  enacted.  There,  the  many  who  knew  not 
how  to  swim  hung,  clustering  like  bees  above  the  brine, 
driven  by  the  constantly  encroaching  fire,  and  blistering 
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in  the  rapidly  increasing  heat.  Ever  as  strength  gave 
way,  some  strong  man  of  the  group  relaxed  his  desperate 
grasp ; — there  was  a  plunge,  a  struggle,  a  sharp  cry, 
and  a  small  circling  eddy.  Ever  as  the  blue  tips  of 
flame  from  the  main  mass  of  fire,  would  point  towards 
some  fast-failing  wretch,  a  shrivelled  form,  like  a  stray 
cinder  dropped  upon  the  sea. 

"  Sail  ho  !" — Who  shall  describe  the  thrill  that  pene- 
trates each  heart   yet  pulsating  about  that  fated  ship  ? 
A  sail  looms  forth  from  the  dark  shadows  of  the  leeward 
horizon,      "  Hope !     Rescue  !"  cry  the  crew,  and  one 
loud  shout — one  wild  "  Hurrah !"  rolled  over  the  calm 
swell.     It  was  the  last !     While  yet  that  shout  rung  on 
their  startled  ears,  the  magazine — 'tis  fired  I     Up  to  the 
very  clouds  shot  burning  mast  and  spar  ; — down,  in  the 
fierce  recoil,  settled   the    unbroken  hull ;  a  huge  swell 
swept  the  rafts  and  swamped  three  of  the  boats  ;  deep 
into  the    boiling  eddy  plunged    the  fourth,  and    almost 
followed  to  her  ocean  grave  the  torn  form  of  that  noble 
ship ;  a  shower  of  burning  sparks  and  shapeless  frag- 
ments pattered  like  rain-drops  on  the  briny  plain  ;  and 
all  was  still  !     One  solitary  boat    yet    bore  its   load  of 
human  wo,  spared  but  to  chronicle  the  sea-god's  revenge, 
while  the  brio;ht  moon  shone  smilins;  on  the  smilino;  sea, 
spreading  her  silvery  pathway  over  the  grave  of  one 
who  claimed  the  mastery  of  the  deep ;  and  the  bright 
sparkling  billows  cried  "  Ha  !  ha  I" 


PERSIA. 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 
ZULEIKHA. 

Rose  of  the  harem!  bathe  thy  bright  red  lips 
In  this  fresh  sherbet,  cooled  with  frozen  snow. 
The  fairest  blossoms  must  be  bathed  in  dew, 
To  keep  them  fairest. 

SULTANA. 

CalTst  thou  iiie  a  rose  ? 
Me — a  sad  stranger  flower — a  lonely  thing 
Transplanted  far  from  mine  own  clime,  awhile 
To  bloom — then  bow  my  head — then  pass  away  ! 
Thou  never  sawest  the  rose  of  Cashmere  bloom 
In  its  own  valley,  all  its  hundred  leaves 
Glistening  with  crimson  radiance  like  the  morn  ; 
Or,  hadst  thou  seen  it  there^  thou  wouldst  not  praise 
Its  altered  blossom  now,  that  scarce  lives  on, 
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And  early  fades,  and  unregretted  dies : 
For  it  was  only  prized  the  while  'twas  fair ! 
Such,  too,  will  be  my  fate. 


ZULEIKIIA. 

Nay,  say  not  so. 
Art  thou  not  loved  ? 

SULTANA. 

So  is  the  prisoned  bird 
For  its  bright  plumage,  shut  in  gilded  cage. 
But,  think'st  thou,  gentle  one,  it  pines  the  less. 
Because  its  prison  is  a  gorgeous  one. 
And  that  its  beauty  glads  a  master's  eye  ? 

LEILA. 

How  coldly  glanced  her  eyes  on  the  rich  gems 
Whose  lustre  dazzles  mine !  .  .  .  .  She  turned  away. 
Heedless  of  starry  diamonds,  or  fair  pearls. 
To  gaze  upon  the  flowers  she  better  loves ! 
Ah,  me !  were  I  like  her,  a  sultan's  bride. 
How  blissfully  should  roll  the  circling  hours ; 
The  treasures  of  the  earth  and  sea  should  be 
The  trophies  of  mine  all-triumphant  charms  : 
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And  I  would  sun  me  in  the  brilliant  light 

Of  jewels,  that  might  ransom  captive  kings. 

For  me,  should  Persia's  looms  their  labours  ply, 

Weaving  rare  webs  of  every  rainbow  hue; 

And  he,  to  whom  Emirs  and  Satraps  bow 

Down  to  the  dust,  but  living  by  his  will, 

Should  own  the  might  and  magic  of  my  smile  .  .  . 

This  power,  this  envied  power,  might  well  be  hers ; 

For  beauty,  talisman  that  yields  it  all, 

She  hath  !     Yet  strange,  she  joys  not  in  the  gift. 

Whose  bare  possession  fancied,  makes  me  blest ! 


PLIGHTED  TROTH. 


BY  MRS.  ABDY. 


*'  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts, — no  tears  can  move 
them,"  said  a  dark-eyed  sentimental-looking  young 
man,  after  relating  at  full  length  the  terrible  fact,  that 
his  respected  sire  had  refused  his  consent  to  his  imme- 
diate marriage. 

"  And  uncles  are  much  worse,"  said  the  lady  of  his 
love ;  "  I  have  always  detested  uncles  since  I  read  the 
Children  in  the  Wood  :  uncles  and  guardians  are  indivi- 
dually disagreeable,  and  what  may  not  be  expected 
when  they  are  united  in  one  ?" 

"  Nothing  very  appalling,"  said  a  quiet  lady-like  per- 
son, un  2^611  passce^  who  sat  knitting  in  the  background  ; 
"  our  uncle  was  my  guardian  as  well  as  yours,  Ella, 
and  you  know  that,  although  I  have  possessed  my  legal 
liberty  eleven  years,  I  have  voluntarily  continued  to  make 
his  house  my  home." 

"  But  you  have  no  heart,  and  never  had  one,"  said 
Ella  Winfield ;  "  and  my  uncle's  son  was  a  school-boy 
when  you  were  a  ward,  and  you  had  no  fear  of  being 
trepanned  into  a  marriage  with  him." 
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"  Neither  need  you,"  said  Cousin  Kate,  as  she  was 
generally  called  :  "  Edward  Arnold  has  never  even  seen 
you  ;  when  you  came  to  reside  with  his  father  he  was  in 
Portugal." 

"  And  is  it  not  very  odd  that  he  should  be  returning 
just  now?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  he  has  terminated  the  business  which 
took  him  abroad,  and  of  course  his  father  is  desirous  of 
his  society  and  his  services  in  England." 

"  Well,  it  appears  to  me  very  dreadful  to  marry  the 
son  of  one's  guardian." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Cousin  Kate,  "  many  wards 
have  thought  differently.  Miss  Burney's  Cecilia  for  in- 
stance, whom  I  doubt  not  you  will  admit  as  far  higher 
authority  than  any  damsel  in  real  life,  married  the  son 
of  her  guardian,  and  gave  up  her  large  fortune  to  be 
united  to  him.  But  you  must  not  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Med- 
win,"  she  continued,  turning  kindly  to  the  dark-eyed 
young  man,  "  at  Ella's  visions  of  horror ;  we  will  guard 
her  in  perfect  safety  for  you." 

"  Cruel  mockery !"  exclaimed  Medwin,  striking  his 
forehead  after  the  most  approved  melo-dramatic  fashion. 
"  I  shall  fall  a  broken-hearted  victim  to  the  tyranny  of 
my  father." 

"  Surely  I  misunderstand  you,"  said  Cousin  Kate  ;  "  I 
had  imagined  that  your  father  and  Mr.  Arnold  had  given 
their  consent  to  your  union  with  Ella,  provided  that  at 
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the  end  of  six  months  each  party  continued  in  the  same 
mind." 

"  But  how  arc  we  to  exist  during  this  tedious  age  of 
separation  ?"  asked  Medwin  :  "  we  are  prohibited  from 
corresponding  with  each  other,  and  we  are  not  to  be 
suffered  even  to  consider  ourselves  eno;a2;ed." 

"  There  is  nothing  in  a  name,"  said  Cousin  Kate  ; 
"  if  your  attachment  should  continue  to  the  end  of  six 
months,  it  will  be  of  little  importance  whether  your  rela- 
tives recognised  your  engagement  or  not." 

"  If\t  should  continue  !"  exclaimed  Medwin,  reproach- 
fully ;  "  how  unfeeling  a  doubt ! — but  you,  Ella,  do  me 
more  justice." 

"  I  do,"  replied  Ella,  in  tears ;  "  we  have  plighted  our 
troth  to  each  other ;  and  this  must  be  our  consolation  in 
absence.  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  receive  your  permitted 
visit  at  my  uncle's  house  this  day  six  months,  if  not — " 

"  I  shall  not  long  survive  you,"  said  Medwin. 

Cousin  Kate  continued  knitting  with  great  apathy 
during  the  whole  of  this  affectionate  colloquy ;  but  Ella 
did  not  resent  her  want  of  feeling.  Cousin  Kate  was 
thirty-two,  and  the  beauty  of  seventeen  concluded  that 
she  had  outlived  all  sentiment  and  sensibility ;  besides, 
she  retained  no  girlish  airs  and  graces ;  she  sported  half 
caps,  half-high  dresses,  and  numerous  other  appointments, 
which  are  considered  characteristic  of  the  "  half-vouns: 
lady  ;"  she  had  passed,  two  years  ago,  from  the  "  beau- 
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tiTul"  of  book-muslin  and  roses  to  the  "  sublime"  of  black 
satin  and  blond,  and  her  young  friends  had  stamped  her 
with  the  dreaded  title  of  an  old  maid.  To  Cousin  Kate, 
however,  the  appellation  brought  no  terrors,  for  every 
one  knew  that  she  bore  it  from  choice.  Men,  say  what 
we  will  of  them,  have  generally  tact  enough  to  find  out 
the  recommendations  of  such  women  as  decidedly  unite 
sound  sense,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  good  principle ; 
and  Cousin  Kate,  with  an  indifferent  person,  a  small 
share  of  accomplishments,  and  a  property  of  a  hundred 
a  year,  had  refused  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  matches  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

"  How  I  wish  you  had  a  more  sympathizing  friend," 
whispered  Medwin  to  Ella ;  "  but  I  have  precisely  the 
same  trial ;  Sutherland  does  nothing  but  laugh  at  me." 

"  I  shall  always  value  Mr.  Sutherland,"  said  Ella ; 
"  because  he  introduced  you  to  our  acquaintance ;  but, 
alas !  he  cannot  understand  you.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
speaks  on  the  subject  exactly  like  Cousin  Kate,  and 
thinks  the  conduct  of  your  father  and  my  uncle  every- 
thing that  is  just  and  considerate." 

"  Precisely  so,"  answered  Medwin,  with  a  sigh. 
"  When  people  advance  in  years,  they  confound  all  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong,  and  lose  all  sense  of  trouble 
or  pleasure ; — but  would  we  exchange  our  feelings  for 
theirs  ?" 

"  Surely  not,"  said  Ella. 
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"  I  would  not  change  the  miseries  of  love 
For  all  the  world  calls  happiness." 

Medwiii  disdained  to  reply  to  Ella's  apt  quotatioti  in 
plain  prose,  and  forthwith  responded, — 

"  Know'st  thou  two  hearts  by  love  subdued — 
Ask  them  which  fate  they  covet — whether 
Health,  joy,  and  life  in  solitude 
Or  sickness,  grief,  or  death  together." 

How  many  more  hackneyed  quotations  the  lovers 
might  have  perpetrated,  and  how  much  more  original 
nonsense  they  might  have  talked,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
had  not  Sutherland  at  this  moment  entered  the  room. 

Sutherland  was  a  good-looking,  gentlemanly,  middle- 
aged  man  ;  he  had  been  slightly  acquainted,  in  London, 
with  Medwin  and  his  father,  and  when  he  met  with  the 
former  at  a  particularly  stupid  watering-place,  he  was 
glad  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  him,  and  also  to 
introduce  him  into  the  familv  of  Mr.  Arnold,  with  whom 
he  had  been  intimate  for  many  years.  A  dull  watering- 
place  is  the  most  favourable  locality  in  the  world  for 
losing  the  heart ;  and  Sutherland,  when  he  saw  the 
many  enamoured  pairs  on  the  pier  and  cliffs,  could  not 
help  recalling  the  words  of  Rasselas, — "  Many  were  in 
love  with  triflers  like  themselves,  and  many  fancied  that 
they  were  in  love,  when  in  truth  they  were  only  idle  !" 
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He  felt  rather  annoyed,  however,  at  Medwin's  palpable 
devotion  to  Ella  Winfield,  having  himself  been  the  cause 
of  their  introduction  to  each  other,  and  he  was  much 
relieved  when  the  senior  Mr.  Medwin  came  down  to  join 
his  son,  held  a  conference  with  Mr.  Arnold,  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  with  which  my  readers  are 
already  acquainted, — that  the  young  people  were  to 
undergo  six  months'  probation  before  receiving  formal 
permission  to  render  each  other  happy  or  miserable  for 
life. 

"  Medwin,  your  father  is  waiting  for  you  ;  all  is  ready 
for  your  departure,"  said  Sutherland.  Ella  sobbed  bit- 
terly, and  Medwin  whispered  to  her — 

*'  True  constancy  no  time,  no  power  can  move, 
He  that  hath  known  to  change  ne'er  knew  to  love." 

"  How  lonsf  will  this  violent  attachment  last  ?"  whis- 
pered  Sutherland,  with  a  satirical  smile  to  Cousin  Kate  : 
"  tell  me — 

'  What  day  next  week  the  eternity  will  end  !'  " 

And  Cousin  Kate,  finding  that  poetical  quotation  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  determined  not  to  be  outdone, 
looked  up  from  her  knitting,  and  made  the  Shakspearian 
rejoinder — 

"  Briefly  die  their  joys 
Who  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys !" 
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Mr.  Arnold  took  his  niece  a  short  round  of  the  water- 
ing-places before  returning  home  ;  he  was  really  fond  of 
her,  and  really  wished  to  have  her  for  a  daughter-in-law  : 
perhaps  he  liked  her  pretty  face,  perhaps  her  pretty 
fortune,  perhaps  the  ties  of  kindred  assisted  him  to  be 
patient  with  her  follies,  perhaps  he  detected  the  good  will 
and  kindness  of  heart  of  which  she  was  in  reality  pos- 
sessed, beneath  the  outward  embroidery  of  romance  and 
affectation  ;  at  all  events  he  wished  to  restore  her  spirits, 
and  reinstate  himself  in  her  good  graces.  All,  however, 
was  in  vain.  Ella  went  to  Ramsgate,  and  fixed  herself 
like  an  enchanted  lady,  in  a  chair  on  the  beach,  till  she 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  carried  out  to  sea  in 
the  midst  of  a  tender  reverie.  At  Margate  she  could 
only  wonder  that  there  were  people  in  the  world  with 
hearts  sufficiently  easy,  and  minds  sufficiently  dis- 
engaged, to  take  pleasure  in  raffling  for  work-boxes  and 
tea-caddies,  and  listening  to  ballads  at  bathing-rooms. 
At  Heme  Bay,  she  felt  a  momentary  interest  in  going  to 
look  at  the  "  magic  car,"  associating  it  with  remini- 
scences of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  ;  but  the 
sight  of  the  cumbrous  vehicle  thus  elaborately  designated 
quickly  rectified  her  impressions,  and  she  certainly  felt 
relieved  when  a  letter  from  home  summoned  her  uncle 
to  return  thither,  even  although  it  came  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  arrival  of  her  much-dreaded  cousin.  ]\Ir. 
Arnold  lived  about  twenty  miles  from  London ;  his  villa 
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and  grounds  appeared  all  space,  bloom,  fragrance,  and 
comfort,  after  the  confined  lodging-house  and  scorching 
shingles  of  the  marine  desert  they  had  quitted,  and  Ella 
could  not  feel  quite  so  unhappy  as  she  had  promised 
herself  to  be.  Her  cousin  was  a  handsome  and  agreeable 
young  man,  but  so  far  from  oppressing  her  with  admira- 
tion, he  was  quite  unheedful  of  her,  and  directed  his 
whole  attention  to  Cousin  Kate ;  he  could  not  mean 
anything  by  it,  he  could  not  really  be  in  love  with  a 
woman  six  years  older  than  himself,  who  had  been 
winning  hearts  while  he  was  playing  at  marbles ;  but 
still  it  was  provoking  to  be  treated  as  a  child  and  a  super- 
numerary. 

"  I  am  taking  my  first  lesson  of  neglect,"  she  observed 
with  pique  to  Cousin  Kate,  "  and  I  do  not  find  the  study 
agreeable." 

"  Rather  say,"  replied  that  lady,  "  that  you  are  taking 
your  first  lesson  on  the  folly  of  unjust  suspicions  ;  neither 
my  uncle  nor  his  son,  3^ou  must  allow,  show  any 
symptoms  of  having  destined  you  to  a  marriage  of 
compulsion." 

Ella  next  addressed  her  uncle  :  "  I  am  afraid  my 
cousin  Edv/ard  has  taken  a  decided  dislike  to  me,"  she 
said. 

"  Very  likely  he  has,"  replied  Mr.  Arnold  coolly ; 
"  but  dislike  may  be  sooner  overcome  than  indifference. 
Take  heed,  Ella,  how  you  cause  him  to  go  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other." 
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But  Ella  did  not  "  take  heed ;"  she  had  constantly 
flowers  to  be  tended,  pens  to  be  mended,  pencils  to  be 
cut,  silk  to  be  wound,  and  music  to  be  copied,  in  all  of 
which  she  craved  the  aid  of  her  cousin  Edward  in  tones 
so  winning  and  persuasive,  that  he  must  have  been  hard- 
hearted indeed  to  have  been  deaf  to  her  entreaties.  His 
dislike  was  overcome  ;  she  became  his  favourite  com- 
panion, and  Cousin  Kate,  rivalled,  but  not  mortified, 
quietly  betook  herself  again  to  her  books  and  her 
knitting. 

Medwin  returned  with  his  father  to  London  :  it  ap- 
peared a  dreary  prison-house  to  him,  and  the  garden  of 
Bedford  Square  had  never  seemed  so  insufferably  dingy 
and  dusty ;  he  filled  a  quire  of  paper  with  love-fraught 
verses,  and  played  none  but  the  most  doleful  ditties  on 
his  flute.  His  sister  complained  that  he  had  become  a 
dull  and  dispirited  companion,  and  protested  that  she 
felt  quite  an  aversion  to  Ella  Winfield  for  having  altered 
him  so  much  for  the  worse. 

"  You  shall  soon  see  my  school-friend,  Araminta 
Staples,"  she  said  to  him,  on  the  third  week  after  his 
return  ;  "  papa  has  allowed  me  to  invite  her  to  stay  with 
me.  I  dare  say  you  will  forget  your  watering-place 
goddess  in  half  an  hour  after  your  introduction  to  her." 

Piqued  by  this  prediction,  Medwin  resolved  to  dislike 
Araminta  Staples  very  much,  picturing   her  to   himself 
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as  an  inveterate  school-girl,  with  red  elbows,  a  passion 
for  thick  bread-and-butter,  and  an  unremitting  giggle. 
Miss  Staples,  however,  proved  to  be  a  handsome,  pleasing, 
and  unaffected  girl,  and  her  style  of  beauty  was  much 
more  accordant  with  Medwin's  real  taste  than  that  of  Ella 
Win  field  ;  she  was  an  animated  sparkling  brunette,  with 
jetty  ringlets  and  a  brilliant  colour,  and  Med  win  felt  dis- 
posed to  say  with  Lord  Byron — 

"  Who  for  paler  dames  would  seek? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear,  how  languid,  wan,  and  weak !" 

Medwin's  father  also  gave  the  decided  preference  to  the 
claims  of  Miss  Staples  over  those  of  Miss  Winfield  ;  her 
fortune  was  rather  better ;  Ella  had  seven  thousand 
pounds,  Vv'hile  Araminta,  as  the  old  gentleman  facetiously 
observed,  "could  stretch  an  octave  !" — besides,  her  lively 
easy  manners  were  very  agreeable  to  him  :  she  had,  as 
.  he  emphatically  declared,  "  no  nonsense  about  her,"  a 
phrase  of  which  I  profess  myself  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding  the  meaning,  but  which  I  conclude  means 
a  great  deal,  from  the  spirit  and  energy  with  which 
elderly  gentlemen  are  wont  to  pronounce  this  mysterious 
panegyric  on  their  favourites.  Araminta,  too,  could 
"  strike  an  octave"  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  son  as  well 
as  the  father ;  not  that  she  was  more  musical  than  Ella, 
in  fact  she  was  much  less  so,  but  Ella  had  a  fine  voice, 
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and  thought  her  time  lost  in  playing  anything  but  an 
accompaniment  to  her  own  singing.  Medwin  played 
the  flute  very  indifferently,  and  could  not  venture  to 
destroy  Ella's  sweet  and  scientific  singing  by  his  per- 
formance, while  Araminta,  who  did  not  sing  at  all,  and 
whose  playing  was  confined  to  waltzes  and  quadrilles, 
was  perfectly  satisfied  to  sit  at  the  piano  for  hours,  while 
Medwin  mounted  guard  by  her  side  with  his  flute  in  his 
hand,  accompanying  her  in  all  the  easy  passages,  and 
indulging  himself  with  a  gratuitous  "  rest"  when  a  diffi- 
cult one  happened  to  occur.  Araminta  was  also  very 
fond  of  poetry ;  Medwin  looked  over  his  quire  of  paper 
to  find  some  effusions  worthy  of  her  attention.  He  gave 
the  preference  to  some  stanzas  headed,  "  To  her  who 
will  understand  them  ;"  but  he  had  extolled  blue  eves 
and  auburn  locks  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines ;  he  could 
not  expunge  them,  but  he  could  alter  the  description  to 
dark  eyes  and  raven  locks,  and  he  forthwith  did  so. 
The  verses  were  favourably  received  :  Miss  Staples  was 
asked  to  prolong  her  visit,  and  consented  to  do  so  ;  the 
members  of  the  family  circle  were  perfectly  cheerful 
and  contented  with  each  other,  and  the  garden  of  Bed- 
ford Square,  enlivened  by  the  companionship  of  the 
"  dark-eyed  maid,"  appeared  to  Medwin  a  most  exquisite 
promenade  in  comparison  with  the  rough  shingles  and 
barren  rocks  characterizing  the  scene  of  his  plighted 
troth. 
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Six  months  had  exactly  elapsed  since  the  separation 
of  Medwin  and  Ella.  Medwin,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Sutherland,  was  travelling  down  by  the  railroad 
to  the  residence  of  Ella's  uncle ;  no  other  person  entered 
the  carriage  which  they  had  selected,  and  they  conversed 
in  perfect  freedom. 

"  This  railroad  pace  is  delightful  for  lovers,"  said 
Sutherland,  glancing  rather  mischievously  at  the  wo- 
begone  countenance  of  Medwin. 

"  Delightful  for  true,  but  not  for  truant  lovers,"  re- 
sponded Medwin,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  After  all  I  think  I 
had  better  have  written  to  Ella." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Sutherland ;  "  you  promised 
to  be  at  Mr.  Arnold's  house  on  this  day,  and  because 
you  have  broken  your  promise  in  a  great  matter,  there 
is  no  need  that  you  should  break  it  in  a  small  one."  ' 

"But  what  a  confession  I  have  to  make!"  said 
Medwin  ;  "  who  could  have  predicted  it  ?" 

"  Jdid  from  the  very  first,"  said  Sutherland. 

"  It  amazes  me,  Sutherland,"  said  Medwin,  "how  you 
contrive  to  keep  clear  of  these  scrapes ;  my  father  tells 
me  that  several  ladies  have  lost  their  hearts  to  you." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Sutherland  ;  "  but  I  have  not 
lost  my  heart  to  several  ladies  ;  and  this  circumstance 
may  account  for  my  freedom  from  those  embarrassments 
of  the  affections  which  you  denominate  '  scrapes.'  " 

Medwin  was  silent  for  a   few  minutes.      "  Suppose 
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Ella  should  attempt  her  life,"  he  said;  "  she  has  told  me 
that  there  is  a  deep  fish-pond  in  the  grounds  of  her 
uncle." 

"Is  there?"  remarked  Sutherland  quietly;  "I  shall 
then  be  more  than  ever  rejoiced  that  we  conveyed  the 
news  of  your  dereliction  in  person,  because  we  can  both 
assist  in  extricating  her  from  the  companionship  of  the 
carp  and  tench." 

"  You  make  yourself  very  merry,  Sutherland,  with 
the  misfortunes  of  your  friends." 

"  Nay,  Medvvin,  in  general  you  accuse  me  of  being 
too  wise  rather  than  too  merry ;  but  you  will  allow  that 
I  have  cause  at  present  to  be  both  merry  and  wise ;  after 
devoting  the  flower  of  my  youth  to  the  drudgery  of  a 
public  office  on  a  slender  stipend,  I  have  been,  as  you 
are  aware,  just  rewarded  to  the  very  extent  of  my  hopes 
and  wishes  by  a  situation  of  eight  hundred  a  year." 

Medwin  inclined  his  head  in  token  of  assent  and  con- 
gratulation, but  inwardly  thought  that  it  was  of  very 
little  consequence  whether  so  confirmed  an  old  bachelor 
as  his  friend  had  eight  hundred  or  two  hundred  a  year 
to  live  upon.  The  train  stopped,  Mr.  Arnold's  house 
appeared  in  sight,  and  Medvvin  led  the  way  to  it  with  a 
pace  more  resembling  that  of  a  boy  "  creeping  like 
snail  unwillingly  to  school,"  than  the  flying  steps  of  an 
impatient  lover  anxious  to  prove  the  inviolability  of  his 
plighted  troth. 

20 
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Ella  and  Cousin  Kate  sat  together  in  a  pretty,  tasteful 
drawing-room  opening  on  a  verandah  gay  with  early 
flowers. 

"  How  I  dread  the  arrival  of  poor  Medvvin  !"  sighed 
Ella  ;  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  says — 

*  What  spectre  can  the  charnel  send 
So  dreadful  as  an  injured  friend  ?' 

but  an  injured  lover  is  by  many  degrees  worse.  Do  you 
not  think  it  likely  that  Medvvin  will  challenge  my  dear 
Arnold  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Cousin  Kate,  calmly :  "  and  if 
he  did,  I  am  persuaded  that  your  dear  Arnold  would 
refuse  the  invitation." 

"  I  trust,  however,"  said  Ella  with  anxiety,  "  that  you 
have  fulfilled  your  promise  to  me,  and  directed  the 
pistols,  and  the  fowling-piece,  and  the  old  sword  over 
the  breakfast-room  mantel-shelf  to  be  taken  down  and 
locked  up." 

"  All  is  done  to  your  wish,  my  dear,"  replied  Cousin 
Kate ;  "  nay,  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  even  lock  up  the 
little  case  of  tortoise-shell  pistols  given  to  me  last  week 
by  my  uncle,  from  one  of  which  proceeds  a  mother-of 
pearl  bodkin,  and  from  the  other  a  wrought  gold  tooth- 
pick :  but  hark !  a  ring  at  the  garden  gate ;  your  slighted 
lover  is  advancing  up  the  gravel  walk ;  and  now  I  can 
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only  offer  to  you  by  way  of  consolation,  the  hackneyed 
assurance  that  the  sooner  a  disagreeable  interview  begins, 
the  sooner  it  will  be  over." 

In  a  moment  Medwin  and  Sutherland  were  in  the 
room  ;  hasty  and  embarrassed  greetings  were  exchanged, 
and  Cousin  Kate,  kindly  desirous  to  shorten  the  troubles 
of  Ella,  stepped  out  into  the  verandah,  summoned  Suth- 
erland to  admire  with  her  the  beauty  of  a  plant,  and  led 
him  on  to  a  flight  of  steps,  from  whence  they  descended 
into  the  garden,  and  confided  to  each  other  the  follies 
and  frivolities  of  their  respective  young  friends.  Mean- 
while the  plighted  lovers  cast  furtive  glances  at  each 
other ;  the  gentleman  twirled  his  hat,  and  the  lady  ap- 
plied herself  to  her  vinaigrette. 

"  My  feelings,  Miss  Winfield,"  said  Medwin  at  length, 
"  may  be  better  imagined  than  described." 

"  So  may  mine,  I  am  sure,"  responded  Ella  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  Dreadful  1"  thought  Medwin,  "  she  is  more  passion- 
ately attached  to  me  than  ever.  Constancy,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  is  praised  and  respected  by  all ;  but  how  me- 
lancholy is  the  reverse,  how  sad  is  the  contemplation 
when  the  heart  changes,  when  perhaps  it  even  transfers 
its  affections  from  one  object  to  another !" 

"Alas  !  alas  !"  said  Ella  to  herself,  "  he  has  heard  of 
my  inconstancy,  and  is  taking  this  method  of  showing 
how  he  scorns  and  despises  me." 
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"  What  does  a  person  deserve,"  asked  Medwin,  "  who 
after  professing  undying  attachment  for  a  first  love,  can 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  address  the  same  fond 
protestations  to  a  second,  what,  I  say,  does  such  a  person 
deserve  ?" 

"  The  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  the  world,"  replied 
Ella  with  animation,  determined  not  to  attempt  to  screen 
herself,  but  to  plead  guilty  to  the  most  poignant  accusa- 
tions of  her  injured  lover. 

"  Poor  thing  !"  said  Medwin  aside,  "  she  suspects  that 
my  meaning  is  personal,  she  is  quite  losing  her  command 

of  temper You  are  right,"  he  replied,  "such  conduct 

is  indeed  indefensible  ;  '  there  is  no  killing  like  that  which 
kills  the  heart ;'  and  oh  !  what  are  the  woes  of  sickness, 
poverty,  or  blighted  fortune,  compared  with  the  agony 
of  crushed  hopes,  slighted  affections,  wounded  sensibility, 
and  wasted  tenderness  ? — Where  can  the  deserted  one 
repair  for  consolation  ?  —  the  brilliant  bubbles  that 
sparkled  on  the  waters  of  existence  are  broken — the — " 

"  Spare  me,  spare  me !"  sobbed  Ella,  "  I  cannot  bear 
to  hear  you  ;  it  is  too  much  for  my  feelings,  I  could  fancy 
I  was  listening  to  Charles  Phillips." 

"  She  really  has  excellent  taste  and  discernment  after 

all,"  thought  Medwin,  "I  pity  her  more  than  ever 

Believe  me.  Miss  Winfield,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  sin- 
cerely esteem  and  admire  you,  and  although  unfortunately 
I  love  another — " 
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"  You  mean  that  unfortunately  I  love  another,"  inter- 
rupted Ella  with  spirit. 

"  This  is  not  a  subject  for  jesting,"  said  Medwin 
gravely  ;  "  I  take  shame  to  myself  to  acknowledge  that 
I  have  been  for  three  months  engaged  to  my  sister's 
friend,  Miss  Staples, — now,  dear  Miss  Winfield,  do  not 
grow  hysterical." 

But  Ella's  joyous  irrepressible  laughter  had  nothing 
hysterical  about  it. 

"  You  have  made  me  feel  quite  easy,"  she  said,  "  re- 
specting a  confession  that  I  am  about  to  utter;  we  have 
been  actuated  by  sympathetic  inclinations  it  is  certain, 
for  just  about  the  time  you  mention  I  accepted  the  pro- 
posals of  my  uncle's  son  1" 

"  Can  I  believe  my  senses  1"  exclaimed  Medwin, 
"  after  all  your  protestations,  all  your  vows  that  you 
could  never  love  but  me,  have  you  given  your  heart  to 
another  1" 

"  Those  vows,"  replied  the  young  lady,  "  were  breathed 
with  still  more  warmth  by  yourself,  and  why  should 
you  be  surprised  that  I  have  followed  your  example  in 
breaking  them  1  Cousin  Kate  told  me  from  the  first 
that  I  never  really  loved  you," 

"  And  Sutherland,"  retorted  the  young  gentleman  with 
some  irritation,  "  assured  me  this  day  six  months,  that 
he  was  certain  I  should  forget  you  before  the  new  moon 
became  an  old  one." 

20* 
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Just  then  Cousin  Kate  and  Sutherland,  having  reas- 
cended  the  verandah,  walked  from  it  into  the  drawing- 
room,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  son,  who  had 
joined  them  in  the  garden.  Medwin  exchanged  a  cordial 
greeting  with  his  rival,  and  Edward  Arnold  inquired 
after  the  health  of  Miss  Staples  in  a  tone  of  interest  which 
showed  that  Sutherland  had  made  him  aware  of  the  true 
position  of  affairs. 

"  All  has  turned  out  well,"  said  Ella's  uncle,  "  and  I 
think  the  marriages  had  better  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible ;  it  is  not  fair  to  expose  constancy  to  too  severe 
a  trial ;  I  shall  never  place  much  trust  in  the  plighted 
troth  of  young  people." 

"  Nay,"  said  Sutherland  advancing  to  him,  and  taking 
the  unreluctant  hand  of  Cousin  Kate  in  his  own,  "  permit 
me  from  experience  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of 
true  lovers'  vows.  Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Arnold,  I  first 
saw  and  loved  your  amiable  and  excellent  niece  :  I  told 
my  love  to  her,  and  obtained  from  her  an  assurance  that 
she  returned  it :  she  was  then  emancipated  from  all  con- 
trol, I  also  was  an  orphan,  and  had  none  to  oppose  my 
wishes,  but  we  loved  wisely  at  the  same  time  that  we 
loved  well  ;  we  decided  that  our  united  incomes  were 
inadequate  to  supply  us  with  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  life;  I  had,  however,  favourable  prospects  of 
alHuence ;  we  plighted  our  troth,  but  we  resolved  not  to 
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expose  ourselves  to  the  prying  scrutiny  and  obtrusive 
comments  of  our  acquaintance  by  publicly  appearing  as 
a  contracted  couple  ;  we  each  met  with  several  opportu- 
nities of  forming  what  the  world  calls  a  desirable  con- 
nexion, and  we  each  declined  such  opportunities  for  the 
sake  of  the  other ;  our  letters  and  interviews  were  not 
frequent,  but  we  lived  in  hope ;  and  absence,  although  it 
restrained  the  fervour  of  our  love,  did  not  diminish  its 
tenderness.  I  had  anticipated  that  in  five  years  I 
should  have  attained  the  situation  that  I  now  hold ;  I 
have  waited  double  that  time,  but  for  a  bride  like  Kate, 
I  would  have  willingly  waited  had  the  years  been  passed 
in  pain  and  bondage.  You  have  been  contemplating  two 
marriages,  I  trust  you  will  not  object  to  sanction  a  third, 
and  that  you  will  allow  that  we  have  carried  on  our  court- 
ship with  as  little  trouble  to  our  friends  as  any  pair  of 
lovers  whom  the  county  can  produce." 

"  And  have  I  accused  you  of  being  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor,"  said  Med  win  to  Sutherland,  *'  when  you  have 
been  longing  all  the  time  to  get  married  ?" 

"  And  have  I  told  you  that  you  never  had  a  heart," 
said  Ella  to  Cousin  Kate,  "  when  you  had  a  much  truer 
one  than  my  own  ?" 

"  I  too  have  many  apologies  to  make,"  said  the  host ; 
*'  I  have  frequently  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  con- 
stancy was  like  a  ghost, — often  talked  of,  but  never  seen  ; 
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and  I  have  not  once  had  the  courtesy  to  exempt  the 
present  company  from  my  strictures.  Henceforth,  how- 
ever, I  shall  compare  it  to  an  aloe  which  blooms  once  in 
a  hundred  years,  and  take  great  pride  in  boasting  that 
my  humble  abode  has  been  the  theatre  of  its  development, 
and  that  I  have  this  day  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a 
couple,  who  having  been  contracted  ten  years,  are  at 
length  happily  enabled  to  marry  without  having  in  the 
time  of  probation  broken  or  wished  to  break  their '  Plighted 
Troth !' " 


I 


THE  ENGLISH  STONES. 

A     MONMOUTHSHIRE     TRADITION. 
BY  GEORGE  AGAR  HANSARD. 

The  sun  that  rose  upon  the  magnificent  landscape 
which  adorns  the  shores  of  the  Severn  Sea,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Blackrock  Ferry,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June, 
1647,  while  it  displayed  the  face  of  nature  yet  tranquil 
and  serene,  also  revealed  a  scene  highly  illustrative  of 
the  dreary  and  desolating  effects  of  civil  war.  The 
village  of  Caldecot  presented  to  the  view  a  mass  of 
smouldering  ashes.  The  broad  and  once  verdant  pas- 
tures that  surrounded  its  castle,  till  then  deemed  impreg- 
nable, were  broken  up,  cut  and  hollowed  into  innumerable 
trenches,  and  covered  with  mounds  of  earth  and  stones ; 
sufficiently  indicating  the  spot  where  the  besieging  army 
had  fixed  its  leaguer.  Dead  carcasses  of  men  and  horses, 
filling  the  air  with  pestilential  odours,  lay  scattered  up 
and  down,  and  choked  up  the  Severn  brook  which  laves 
the  green  knoll  on  which  stands  the  once  stately  residence 
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of  the  "  haughty  Bolingbroke ;"  still  magnificent  in  its 
decay.  From  the  sole  remaining  corner  of  a  massive 
square  tower,  the  principal  part  of  which  had  been  blown 
up  with  gunpowder,  rose  a  lofty  flag-staff  bearing  the 
Parliamentary  ensign,  the  cross  of  St.  George ;  that 
seemed  to  wave,  as  it  were,  in  haughty  mockery  of  the 
few  tattered  fragments  of  the  royal  standard  which  still 
hung  beneath. 

At  a  short  distance  hence,  and  close  to  the  brink  of 
the  New  Passage,  stood    a  capacious    hostel,  in    more 
peaceful    times    the  scene  of  extraordinary  bustle  and 
animation ;  this  ferry  being  the  only  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  South  Wales  and  the  opposite  English 
coast.     Strangers  of  all  ranks ; — Welsh  drovers,  with 
large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  bound  for   the  great 
marts  of  Bristol  and  the  neighbouring  towns  ; — country 
gentlemen,  with  short  frieze  cloaks  and  rusty  rapiers, 
having  their  wives  and  daughters  mounted  on  pillions 
behind  them,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age  ; — mili- 
tary officers  from    the  castle  garrison,  in   embroidered 
buff  coats,  plumed  steel  caps  and  jingling  spurs  ; — with 
a  proportionate  number  of  beggars,  gipsies,  and  itinerant 
traders  ;  constituted  the  motley  assemblage  that  generally 
congregated  around  the  inn  for  about  two  hours  before 
the  time  of  high  water.     But  now,  the  city  of  Bristol, 
closely  besieged  by  General  Fairfax,  no  longer  afforded 
a  safe  or  desirable  market ;  the  garrison  of  Caldecot  were 
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either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  ;  the  native  gentry  had 
either  fallen  in  the  field,  or  languished  in  poverty  and 
exile ;  the  ferry  was  almost  deserted  ;  the  boats  lay  rot- 
ting at  their  moorings ;  and  the  once  flourishing  hostel 
of  Blackrock,  became  an  asylum  for  the  swallow  and 
the  jackdaw,  that  flew  fearlessly  in  and  out  of  its  battered 
windows  and  doorless  porch. 

Among  the  most  material  sufferers  by  the  unhappy 

> 

change  which  the  country  had  undergone  was  Giles 
Gilbert,  the  well-known  fisher  and  ferryman  of  the  New 
Passage.  Returning  home  along  the  wide  expanse  of 
sands  which  the  ebbing  tide  leaves  dry,  melancholy  and 
disheartened,  with  his  little  son,  the  constant  companion 
of  his  labours,  after  many  hours'  unsuccessful  exertion 
with  his  nets,  he  encountered  upon  the  edge  of  the  ver- 
dant area  of  Sudbury  Camp  a  couple  of  his  neighbours, 
equipped  with  the  usual  implements  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  collecting  shell-fish.  Like  Gilbert,  they 
had  formerly  been  engaged  in  the  double  occupation  of 
fishermen  and  sailors,  and  like  him,  too,  they  bore  all 
the  external  indications  of  the  enervatinor  effects  of 
poverty. 

"  Good  morrow,  Giles,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two, 
"  what  sport  toward  1  But  it  boots  not  to  inquire  ; — thy 
empty  net  is  proof  enough.  Methinks  the  thunders  of 
old  Noll's  batteries  have  scared  away  the  very  fish  from 
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these  shores,  as  well  as  the  travellers  from  the  Ferry — 
these  be  terrible  times." 

"  Sooth,"  replied  Gilbert,  "  things  are  sadly  changed  ; 
— 'tis  hard,  for  instance,  to  believe  that  yon  black  and 
battered  pile,  through  which  the  kine  and  horses  now 
make  their  passage  as  carelessly  as  through  the  old 
parson's  barton,  be  the  same  stout  old  castle  of  Caldecot, 
where,  ten  days  ago,  a  hundred  tall  fellows  kept  watch 
and  ward, — with  shotted  culverin  and  arquebus  in  rest. 
'Twill  be  long,  methinks,  ere  Cavalier  again  come  cur- 
vetting beneath  its  iron  portcullis." 

"  Hist !  hist !"  said  the  younger,  starting  from  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  been  stretched ;  "  I  hear  the 
trampling  of  horses.  Cavaliers  or  Red  Coats,  'twere  ill 
to  bide  their  coming  ;  so  I'll  just  conceal  myself  behind 
yon  rock,  until  they  be  passed." 

"Stand  fast,  neighbour,"  said  Giles,  "they  maybe 
honest  wayfarers  bound  to  the  Ferry  ;  and  will  in  that 
case  want  our  assistance — these  be  no  times  to  throw  a 
chance  away." 

"  And  get  repaid  with  the  pummel  of  their  swords 
upon  thy  costard,  as  thou  hast  before  experienced,"  said 
the  first  speaker,  hurrying  away  towards  the  place  of 
concealment ;  "  they  shall  swim  the  Severn,  as  old  Win- 
tour  of  Whitecross  did  the  Wye,  for  me." 

Giles  and  his  companion  hastened  towards  a  huge  gap 
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in  the  lofly  agger  of  the  Roman  entrenchment  on  which 
they  had  been  standing.  This  opening,  effected  by  the 
cannon  of  Cromwell,  is  still  visible,  and  affords  a  pros- 
pect of  the  castle  and  the  open  country. 

Leaping  their  horses  over  the  numerous  ditches  which 
intersected  the  plain,  two  Cavaliers  were  seen  advancing 
at  full   gallop    towards   the   dismantled   castle.     For  a 
moment  they  halted  before  its  ruined  gateway,  and  one 
of  them,  raising  his   hand   towards  the  rebel  standard, 
appeared  to  address  some  conversation  to  his  companion, 
then  turning  their  coursers'  heads,  they  spurred  onwards 
to  the  water's  edge,  through  the  opening  whence  the  two 
fisherman  had  retreated  at  their  approach.     Here  again 
they  commenced  an  earnest  parley,  of  which,  to  judge 
from  their  gestures  and  significant  glances,  Gilbert  and 
his  companion  appeared  to  be  the  subject,  who,  on  their 
side,  were  no  way  backward  in  scrutinizing  the  bearing 
of  the  strangers.     The  chief  of  the  party,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  respectful  deference  manifested  towards 
him  by  the  other,  who,  though  nearly  twice  as  old,  re- 
mained uncovered  while  he  spoke,  was  a  man  of  between 
thirty  and  forty   years  of  age,  about  the  middle  size, 
robust  and  well-proportioned.     His  dark,  oval  counte- 
nance was  distinguished  by  an  air  of  settled  melancholy, 
heightened,    perhaps,    by    the    ample    mustaches    and 
pointed  beard  so  prevalent  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

21 
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He  wore  a  large  slouching  Spanish  beaver,  which,  like 
the  ample  plume  that  drooped  over  his  face,  had  once 
been  black ;  but  was  changed  by  the  effects  of  time  and 
the  weather  to  a  light  russet.  A  buff  coat,  miserably 
torn  and  discoloured,  appeared  beneath  a  suit  of  rusty, 
disjointed  body  armour,  and,  in  a  word,  his  whole  ap- 
pearance, like  that  of  his  attendant,  who  displayed,  if 
possible,  even  a  greater  degree  of  wretchedness,  when 
coupled  with  the  uneasy  and  restless  anxieties  of  their 
countenances,  suggested  the  idea  of  men  long  exposed 
to  peril,  fatigue,  and  want. 

Their  colloquy,  however,  had  not  endured  many  mi- 
nutes, before  the  younger  individual  turned  his  horse's 
head,  and  hastily  motioning  Giles  to  approach,  fixed  his 
large,  dark,  melancholy  eyes  upon  him  and  said  : 

"  Art  thou  acquainted,  friend,  with  the  passages  of  the 
river  hereabouts  ?  Canst  thou  guide  us  to  the  Ferry  of 
the  Blackrock  ?" 

"  I  can,"  said  Gilbert,  doffing  his  bonnet  as  he  spoke. 

"  And  the  boats  ? — we  would  pass  with  all  speed  to 
the  other  side — canst  thou  command  them  ?" 

"  We  are  ferrymen  here,  and  will  be  afloat  in  ten 
minutes,  an't  please  your  honour." 

"  Lead  on,  then,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  casting  a 
hurried  glance  in  the  direction  by  which  they  had  ap- 
proached ;  and  putting  their  horses  in  motion,  in  a  few 
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moments  they  stood  upon  the  pier  at  which  the  boats 
lay  moored. 

Stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  reward,  and  impressed 
with  the  hope  that  the  occurrences  of  that  day  might  be 
the  herald  of  better  fortune,  the  two  men  used  the  utmost 
alacrity  in  getting  the  Cavaliers  and  their  jaded  beasts 
into  the  boat ;  then  hoisting  sail,  they  drove  rapidly 
through  the  surf,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  ran  safely 
into  Chissel  Pill,  on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  air  of  watchfulness  and  anxiety  which  had  in 
the  beginning  characterized  their  demeanour,  gradually 
subsided  as  the  two  strangers  saw  themselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  present  danger. 

"  Helmsman,"  said  he  who  had  before  spoken,  pointing 
to  the  child  that  lay  quietly  nestling  in  the  straw  beneath 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  vessel, — "  is  this  curly-headed 
boy  thy  son  ?"  and,  ere  the  father  could  reply,  he  had 
stept  aft  and  lifted  the  child  into  his  arms.  "  Hast  thou 
more  beside  V 

"  He  is  the  only  one  remaining  out  of  five,  an't  please 
your  worship,"  said  the  boatman. 

"  Ah  true,  thine  is  a  perilous  vocation — and  at  times, 
men  say,  even  the  broad  ocean  hath  less  of  danger  than 
these  same  narrow  channels  ;"  then,  lowering  his  voice, 
he  added,  while  his  features  assumed  that  air  of  deepened 
sadness  which  seemed  to  be  their  congenial  expression, — 
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"  Died  they  young  ?  and  wert  thou  near  them  when  they 
perished  ?" 

The  father  dashed  away  with  the  back  of  his  hand 
the  tear  that  moistened  his  bronzed  and  weather-beaten 
cheek  ; — but  his  voice  faltered  not  as  he  replied — "  My 
boys,  gentlemen,  have  found  the  soldier's  grave — they 
fell,  fighting  for  the  King  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor." 
The  strangers  exchanged  significant  glances ;  but  at  the 
same  instant  the  keel  of  the  vessel  grated  harshly  against 
the  landing-place,  the  mainsail  was  hastily  lowered,  and 
Gilbert  and  his  comrade  leaping  ashore,  exerted  them- 
selves in  getting  out  the  horses.  The  younger  of  the 
two  Cavaliers  now  drew  from  his  girdle  a  purse,  which 
he  poised  for  a  few  seconds  in  his  hand,  and  then  said, 
"  Derby,  unless  thou  art  richer  than  thy  master,  I  fear 
these  honest  fellows  will  have  sliorht  cause  to  thank  us 
for  the  trouble  we  have  given  them  ?  What,  not  a  groat 
in  thine  either  ?  their  generosity,  then,  is  our  only  re- 
source :"  and  stepping  ashore,  he  advanced  towards 
Gilbert,  who  stood  holding  his  horse's  bridle,  and,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion : — 

"  His  poor  thanks,  at  the  present  moment,  is  all  the 
recompense  Charles  Stuart  hath  left  to  offer  those  who 
peril  life  for  his  sake.  The  monarch  of  three  kingdoms 
possesseth  not  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  meal's  food,  or 
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procure  him  a  shelter  whereon  to  lay  his  head.  For 
two  days  and  two  nights  have  we  scarcely  tasted  bread, 
or  laid  our  wearied  bodies  upon  a  bed.  The  enemy, 
like  bloodhounds,  are  at  our  heels,  and  to  the  swiftness 
of  our  horses  alone  do  we  owe  even  a  temporary  safety 
at  the  present  moment."  Then,  drawing  his  glove  from 
his  right  hand,  and  presenting  it  to  the  astonished  Gilbert, 
he  smiled  and  said,  "  Take  and  preserve  this — 'tis  but  a 
sorry  guerdon  for  a  king ;  yet,  though  the  sun  of  our 
fortunes  be  obscured,  it  is  not  set — thou  mayest  one  day 
restore  it  me  when  reseated  on  the  throne  of  my  ances- 
tors, at  Whitehall.  Fail  not — we'll  redeem  it  then  and 
there  with  its  fill  of  broad  pieces."  Then,  untying  a 
small  jewelled  ornament  which  hung  concealed  within 
his  vest,  he  threw  it  over  the  infant's  neck  ;  and,  after 
kissing  its  rosy  cheek,  leaped  upon  his  horse,  and,  waving 
his  hand  to  his  preservers,  with  an  air  of  mingled  cour- 
tesy and  dignity,  wheeled  round  an  angle  of  the  road, 
and  in  an  instant  disappeared  from  their  view. 

vF  tP  vF  Tt*  7r 

The  boat  lay  again  at  her  mooring  on  the  ferry  of  the 
Blackrock,  and  Gilbert  and  his  companion  were  in  the 
act  of  furling  the  sails,  when  the  clatter  of  hoofs  was 
again  heard,  and  a  band  of  more  than  fifty  troopers  gal- 
loped furiously  towards  the  water's  edge.  Their  leader, 
an  athletic,  grim-looking  figure,  immediately  sprang  from 
his  horse,  and,  advancing  towards  the  astonished  boat- 
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men,  furiously  demanded  if  one  or  more  individuals, 
answering  the  description  of  Cavaliers,  had  not  recently 
crossed  ? 

"  This  is  a  public  ferry,"  said  Giles,  doggedly  evading 
the  question,  "  Cavaliers  or  Roundheads  are  equally 
welcome  and  equally  unquestioned — when  they  pay 
their  fare." 

"  I  tell  thee,  traitor,"  said  the  officer,  brandishing  his 
drawn  sword,  "  that  from  certain  intelligence,  we  know 
that  Charles  Stuart,  and  other  malignants,  have  been 
seeking  a  passage  here  for  some  days  past.  Say,  were 
the  men  thou  hast  just  put  over,  armed  and  mounted  ? — 

answer  truly,  or  by ,"  and  he  swore  a  horrible  oath, 

"  thou  shalt  swing  at  the  yard-arm  of  thine  own  vessel 
before  we  quit  the  spot." 

"  Whether  king,  courtier,  or  Cavalier,  I  know  not," 
answered  the  sturdy  boatman  ;  "  this,  however,  I'll  vouch 
for,  the  men  were  marvellously  ill-favoured.  Take  a 
fool's  advice,"  continued  he,  "  and  seek  your  game  else- 
where— your  labour  in  this  direction  is  in  vain." 

As  the  officer  stood  for  a  few  seconds  debating  within 
himself  what  course  to  pursue,  his  eye  rested  on  the 
glittering  ornament  still  suspended  upon  the  infant's 
neck.  "  Ah,  spawn  of  Satan  !  where  got  ye  this  ?"  he 
exclaimed,  pouncing  like  a  tiger  upon  the  child,  and 
tearing  the  jewel  from  its  neck.  The  royal  arms,  con- 
spicuous within  its  centre,  too  plainly  told  that  his  prey 
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had  again  escaped  him.  Foaming  with  rage,  he  dashed 
the  pommel  of  his  sword  into  the  father's  face,  and  then, 
turning  to  his  men,  shouted — "  Dismount  and  on  board ! 
And  you,  knaves  !"  addressing  the  ferrymen, "  put  every 
vessel  in  sailing  trim,  and  in  your  own  boat  pilot  us  in 
safety  to  the  other  side,  or  by  the  powers  of  darkness, 
ye  shall  dearly  rue  the  good  thousand  pounds  we  missed 
this  morning." 

Muttering  curses,  the  troopers  leaped  their  horses  into 
the  boats,  and  fastening  their  several  tow-ropes  to  that 
occupied  by  Giles  and  his  comrade,  a  light  breeze 
quickly  wafted  them  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
opposite  shore.  At  some  distance  from  this  spot  is  a 
reef  of  flat  rocks,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
"  English  Stones,"  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a 
sort  of  lake,  calm  and  fordable  at  low  water,  but 
through  which  the  returning  tide  rushes  with  terrific 
impetuosity.  Arrived  at  the  edge  of  this  fatal  spot,  the 
boatmen  purposely  ran  all  the  vessels  aground,  observing 
that  laden  as  they  were,  it  was  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  river,  to  approach  any  nearer  to  the  shore, 
and  that  the  soldiers  might  easily  trot  their  horses  over 
the  surface  of  the  reef,  and  wade  through  the  shallow 
intervening  channel.  Blinded  by  rage,  unsuspicious  of 
treachery,  and  ignorant  of  the  tide  of  the  place,  they 
leaped  upon  the  rock,  when  their  betrayers  instantly 
launched  into  deep  water,  and  throwing  up  their  caps. 
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raised  a  loud  shout  of  "  God  save  King  Charles !"  In 
the  ears  of  their  victims  it  sounded  like  the  knell  of 
death ;  for,  on  reaching  the  promised  ford,  they  beheld 
it  white  with  foaming  waves,  and  the  current  running 
out  with  that  irresistible  rapidity  peculiar  to  the  Severn 
Sea.  In  vain  the  soldiers  spurred  their  horses  from  side 
to  side,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  addressing 
their  enemies  alternately  in  the  language  of  furious 
menace  or  of  abject  supplication.  They  continued  in- 
exorable lying  at  anchor  out  of  the  reach  of  pistol-shot, 
and  sternly  awaiting  the  catastrophe  which  they  well 
knew  to  be  inevitable.  This  was  not  long  delayed. 
The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gleamed  upon  the 
polished  corslets  and  plumed  skull-caps,  as  th"^  whole 
body  was  observed  moving  slowly  in  single  file  towards 
the  water's  edge.  They  halted  but  for  a  moment,  ere 
man  and  horse  plunging  desperately  in,  were  instantly 
hurried  away;  and  their  dead  bodies,  cast  ashore  for 
several  successive  days,  were  the  only  intimation  their 
party  received  of  their  fate. 
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THE  ELDER  SISTER. 


BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 


"  Florence,  dear,"  said  Adele  Morton,  as  her 
younger  sister  came  bounding  in  from  school :  "  I  have 
a  letter  from  father." 

"  Oh  !  have  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  little  girl,  clapping 
her  hands  together,  while  a  light  came  into  her  face. 

"  Yes,  I  received  it  this  morning.  He  is  in  London, 
and  talks  about  coming  home  by  the  next  steamer." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad !"  cried  the  child.  "  Won't  you 
read  it  to  me,  sister  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear."  Adele  took  from  a  drawer  the  letter, 
and  with  one  arm  around  Florence,  read  to  the  happy 
child  the  tender  words  that  were  written  for  both. 

<'  In  less  than  a  month  he  will  be  here,"  said  Adele, 
as  she  folded  the  letter. 

"  In  so  short  a  time  ?  And  yet  it  will  seem  so  long," 
returned  the  little  girl. 

"It  always  seems  long  for  an  expected  good  to 
arrive,"  said  Adele  ;  "  and  as  this  is  the  greatest  good 
we  can  at  present  desire,  even  a  few  weeks  will  appear 
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a  very  long  period.  But  time  keeps  ever  moving  on. 
The  moments  steadily  come  and  go,  whether  we  are 
awake  or  asleep.  Quicker  than  we  think  for  now,  the 
days  and  weeks  will  pass  away." 

"  How  glad  I  will  be !"  murmured  the  child,  speaking 
half  to  herself. 

It  was  six  months  since  Mr.  Morton  went  abroad  on 
business.  He  had  two  children,  Adele,  in  her  twentieth 
year,  and  Florence,  just  eleven  years  old.  The  mother 
died  when  Florence  was  a  babe,  and  since  that  time, 
Adele  had  been  to  her  more  than  a  sister.  The  affection 
existino;  between  them  was  of  the  tendcrest  kind.  Mr. 
Morton  was  the  senior  partner  in  an  extensive  importing 
house,  and  frequently  went  abroad  on  business  connected 
with  the  firm.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  had  re- 
mained away  longer  than  usual.  Since  the  death  of  his 
wife,  or  rather,  a  portion  of  the  time  since  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Adele  had  taken  entire  charge  of  his  household, 
as  there  was  no  female  relative  to  come  in  and  assume 
that  responsible  position.  This  circumstance  tended  to 
mature  and  strengthen  her  character,  and  to  give  her 
higher  views  of  life  than  are  usually  entertained  by 
young  ladies  moving  in  the  same  social  circle. 

Hopefully  did  the  sisters  await  the  next  arrival  from 
abroad.  Two  weeks  elapsed,  and  another  steamship 
came  in.  It  brought  not  their  father,  but  the  painful 
intelligence   that   he    was   seriously  ill.     In   trembling 
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anxiety  another  fortnight  went  by,  and  then  came  the 
heart-breaking  news  that  the  illness  had  terminated  in 
death.  AhTiost  immediately  on  the  reception  of  this 
information,  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Morton  had  been  the 
senior  member,  suspended  payments,  and  in  the  closing 
up  of  its  affairs,  proved  utterly  insolvent.  No  provision 
for  the  sisters  was  made,  and  ere  the  drooping  lids  of 
Adele  were  raised  from  her  wet  cheeks,  she  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  she  and  Florence  were  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  world,  penniless  and  alone. 

For  a  short  period,  her  mind  sunk  almost  nerveless, 
under  the  sudden  shock.  An  event  like  this  had  never 
come  within  the  range  of  her  anticipations,  as  her  eyes 
glanced  along  the  coming  future ;  and  she  was  altogether 
unprepared  to  meet  it.  But,  care  for  her  sister  first  lifted 
her  heart  from  its  deep  prostration.  There  was  no  one 
to  whom  Florence  could  look  but  to  herself.  She  must 
not  only  be  her  guardian  and  friend,  but  her  protector 
and  supporter. 

It  is  painful  to  see  the  suddenness  with  which  friends 
sometimes  recede,  when  misfortune  comes.  In  this  case, 
the  desertion  was  complete.  About  the  character  of 
Adele,  there  was  something  that  rather  repulsed  than 
attracted  the  more  frivolous  of  those  with  whom  she 
was  thrown  into  association ;  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  all  of  this  class  who  were  numbered  among   her 
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acquaintances,  should  at  once  turn  away  when  a  change 
of  fortune  came. 

From  the  wreck  of  her  father's  crushed  estate,  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars  remained  in  the  possession  of  Adele, 
when  she  went  forth  from  the  old  homestead,  friendless 
and  almost  a  stranger  in  the  city  of  her  birth.  But, 
though  stricken,  her  heart  was  not  palsied.  Love  made 
it  strong  to  endure  ;  and  care  for  Florence,  that  she 
should  not  feel  too  severely  the  change,  caused  her  half 
to  forget  her  own  suffering. 

Perhaps  the  severest  trial  this  sad  change  brought  for 
the  heart  of  Adele,  was  the  turning  away  from  her  of 
one,  whose  attentions  had  awakened  something  more 
than  a  feeling  of  friendship.  The  loss  of  fashionable 
friends  was  not  the  cause  of  much  regret ;  but  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  one  who  had  approached  her  seemingly 
as  a  lover,  touched  her  heart  with  exquisite  pain. 

When  a  great  reverse,  mingled  with  affliction,  comes 
suddenly,  the  mind  sinks  under  the  shock  and  lies  for  a 
time,  weak  and  powerless.  Then  there  is  a  feeble  re- 
action. If  there  be  native  strength  of  character,  this 
reaction  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  development.  What- 
ever be  the  relations  to  the  world,  that  have  now  to  be 
assumed,  strength  equal  to  the  day  comes.  So  it  was 
with  Adele.  As  the  elder  sister,  she  saw  that  entirely 
new  duties  awaited  her ;  and  in  preparing  to  enter  upon 
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these,  she  was  sustained  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
affliction.  Indeed,  in  her  unselfish  concern  for  Flo- 
rence, something  that  approached  to  a  cheerfulness  of 
temper  took  possession  of  her  mind. 

While  yet  undetermined  as  to  her  exact  course  in  the 
future,  Adele  received,  from  a  relative  of  her  father,  re- 
siding at  the  West,  a  letter,  in  which  a  home  was  offered 
to  Florence. 

"  She  will  be  a  heavy"  care  for  you,  under  your 
changed  circumstances,"  said  the  letter  ;  "  and,  as  we 
can  make  a  place  for  her  in  our  family,  without  being 
crowded,  we  have  concluded  to  ofTer  her  a  home.  We 
will  care  for  her,  and  educate  her  as  one  of  our  own 
children.  Relieved  from  this  burden,  you  will  be  your- 
self less  embarrassed." 

When  a  part  of  this  was  read  to  Florence,  she  threw 
herself  in  tears  upon  the  bosom  of  Adele  and  sobbed. 

"  Do  not  send  me  away,  sister !  Oh  !  do  not  send  me 
away !" 

"  No,  Florence,  no  !"  said  Adele  with  much  feeling, 
drawing  her  arm  tightly  around  her  sister,  "  you  shall  not 
leave  me." 

Without  hesitation  or  debate,  Adele  wrote  an  answer 
to  the  letter,  in  which  she  expressed  both  her  own  and 
her  sister's  warmest  thanks  for  the  offered  home,  but 
declined  accepting  it,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  both  not  to 
be  separated. 

22 
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Even  if  Florence  had  felt  inclined  to  go,  Adele's  un- 
selfish love  for  her  sister  would  not  have  permitted  the 
separation.  She  well  knew  that  no  one  living  could 
so  well  care  for  and  seek  her  good ;  for  no  one  knew  or 
loved  her  so  well. 

The  prompt  decision  of  the  question  of  separation, 
turned  Adele's  thoughts  more  earnestly  upon  the  means 
whereby  a  support  for  herself  and  Florence  was  to  be 
obtained.  This  could  only  come  through  the  exercise  of 
some  ability  to  serve  others.  Unable  to  decide  upon  any 
certain  course,  and  seeing  no  avenue  for  her  feet  to  walk 
in,  Adele  ventured  to  call  upon  a  lady,  for  whose  judg- 
ment she  had  always  entertained  a  high  respect,  and 
ask  her  advice.  This  ladv's  name  was  Marion.  She 
was  received  with  a  kindness  that  was  grateful  to  her 
feelings.  When  Adele  mentioned  the  purpose  of  her 
visit,  Mrs.  Marion's  first  inquiry  was  :-^— 

"  What  can  you  do  ?" 

*'  My  education  is  good,"  replied  Adele.    "  I  can  teach 
many  things." 

"  Music  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  believe  myself  competent  to  give  instructions 
in  music." 

"  What  is  your  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages?" 

"  I  was  two  years  in  a  French  school,  and  speak  the 
language,  I  am  told,  with  much  accuracy." 

"  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  Spanish  and  Italian  ?" 
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*'  I  have  studied  both." 

"  There  is  a  lady  here  from  Charleston,"  said  Mrs. 
Marion,  "  who  is  desirous  of  procuring  a  governess  for 
her  three  daughters.  She  asked  me  yesterday  if  I  knew 
of  any  one  qualified  to  take  charge  of  them.  If  you 
are  willing  to  go,  she  need  look  no  farther.  She  says 
the  salary  will  be  six  hundred  dollars." 

Adele  did  not  receive  this  intelligence  with  so  warm 
an  exhibition  of  pleasure  as  Mrs.  Marion  had  expected. 

"  I  could  not  accept  such  an  offer,  however  advanta- 
geous it  might  be  to  myself,"  said  Adele,  "  unless  a 
home  in  the  same  family  were  provided  for  Florence." 

"  That  is  rather  more  than  you  can  expect,"  replied 
Mrs.  Marion,  a  little  coldly. 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  said  Adele,  with  a  slight  expression 
of  sadness  in  her  tone.  "  But  I  will  forego  all  personal 
advantages  for  the  sake  of  my  sister.  She  is  at  an  age 
when  she  most  needs  my  care  :  we  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated." 

"  You  might  see  the  lady,"  remarked  Mrs.  Marion. 
"  She  is  at  the  American  Hotel  in  Broadway.  If  you 
wish  to  do  so,  I  will  give  you  a  note  of  introduction." 

There  was  an  air  of  indifference  in  the  way  this  was 
said  that  hurt  Adele,  but  she  stifled  her  feelings,  and 
said  that  she  would  be  glad  of  such  a  note,  and  would 
call  and  see  the  person  forthwith. 

"  I  would  like  to  know  the  result,"  said  Mrs.  Marion, 
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as  she  handed  what  she  had  written  to  Adele.  "  Will 
you  call  again  after  you  have  seen  her  ?" 

Adele  promised  to  do  so.  On  presenting  her  note  of 
introduction  to  the  lady,  she  was  received  with  much 
kindness.     Both  were  favourably  impressed. 

"  Mrs.  Marion  speaks  highly  of  both  your  ability  and 
family  connexions,"  said  the  lady  ;  *'  and  if  first  impres- 
sions are  any  guide,  I  think  I  may  say  that  you  will  suit 
me  in  every  respect." 

Many  questions  were  then  asked,  the  replies  to  which 
were  received  by  the  lady  with  much  apparent  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  I  have  an  only  sister,"  said  Adele,  her  voice  slightly 
trembling  as  she  referred  to  a  subject  so  near  her  heart. 
"  We  lost  our  mother  when  she  was  but  a  babe.  Since 
then,  I  have  been  to  her  more  as  a  mother  than  a  sister. 
We  have  never  been  separated  a  day,  and  we  cannot  be 
separated  now." 

A  change  was  instantly  visible  in  the  lady's  face. 

"  How  old  is  your  sister  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  In  her  twelfth  year." 

The  lady  shook  her  head. 

Adele  arose  and  said,  as  she  half  turned  away  ;  "  I 
will  forego  any  advantage  to  myself,  rather  than  be 
separated  from  my  sister  at  her  tender  age." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  remarked  the  lady.  "  I  think  you 
would  have  suited  me  in  all  respects.     But  I  would  not 
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like  to  take  into  my  family  a  strange  young  girl  nearly 
of  the  same  age  with  my  own  children." 

"I  feared  as  much,"  said  Adele.  "  But  unless  my 
sister  goes  with  me,  I  must  remain  here." 

"  I  cannot  but  honour  5^our  devoted  affection,"  re- 
turned the  lady,  touched  by  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
words  of  Adele  ;  "  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  never 
be  compelled  to  part  with  the  sister  you  so  tenderly 
love." 

Adele  thanked  her  for  the  kind  sentiment  and  with- 
drew. 

*'  Well,  Adele,"  said  Mrs.  Marion,  as  the  young  lady 
entered  the  room  where  she  sat ;  "  have  you  made  the 
arraniz-ement  1" 

Adele  shook  her  head. 

"  Why  not  1"  asked  Mrs.  Marion. 

"  The  objection  was  to  Florence." 

"  I  looked  for  nothing  else.  But  you  certainly  did  not 
decline  so  good  an  offer  on  that  ground?" 

"  Had  the  salary  been  doubled  I  would  have  refused 
it,"  said  Adele  with  firmness ;  "  and  upon  that  ground 
alone." 

"  I  think  you  are  very  foolish,"  remarked  Mrs.  Marion, 
evincing  by  her  manner  that  she  was  annoyed  at  the 
young  lady's  firmness. 

Adele  sat  for  some  moments  without  replying.  She 
then  said  : — 

22* 
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"  I  would  like  best  the  place  of  teacher  in  some  good 
school  in  this  city." 

"  Such  places  are  not  easily  obtained,"  said  Mrs. 
Marion,  coldly.  *'  I  doubt  very  much  whether  you  will 
find  such  a  vacancy  in  New  York,  if  you  wait  for  it  a 
twelvemonth." 

Adele  sighed. 

"  If  you  should  hear  of  such  a  place,  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  of  it."  As  Adele  said  this  she  arose,  and  draw- 
ing her  shawl  around  her,  turned  towards  the  door. 

"  I  will  let  you  know,  certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Marion. 
But  there  was  an  indifference  in  her  tones,  and  they 
failed  to  inspire  any  confidence  in  the  heart  of  Adele, 
who  thanked  her  for  the  interest  she  had  already  mani- 
fested, and  retired. 

Mrs.  Marion  had  a  daughter  named  Fanny,  about  the 
age  of  Adele,  who  was  present  at  this  interview.  She 
had  been,  previously  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Morton,  on 
terms  of  pleasant  intercourse  with  Adele.  But  now,  she 
looked  at  her  coldly,  and  bowed  with  a  reserved  and 
distant  politeness,  as  the  poor  girl  entered  and  retired. 

"  She'll  have  to  give  up  that  foolish  notion,"  said  Mrs. 
Marion,  as  Adele  left  the  room. 

"  I  don't  see  how  she  can  expect  anybody  to  take 
her  sister  as  well  as  herself.  I'm  sure  we  wouldn't  be 
willing  to  do  so  if  we  employed  a  governess,"  remarked 
the  young  lady. 
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*'  No,  indeed  !  Her  own  good  sense  ought  to  teach 
her  better." 

Just  then  the  door-bell  rang,  and  the  conversation 
ceased. 

"  Mr.  Edgar  is  in  the  parlour,"  said  a  servant,  entering 
the  apartment  soon  after, 

"  He  has  called  for  me  to  ride  with  him,"  remarked 
Miss  Marion  as  she  arose.  "  Tell  him,"  addressing  the 
servant,  "  that  I  will  be  down  in  a  few  minutes." 

This  Mr.  Edgar  was  the  young  man  referred  to,  as 
having  been,  previous  to  the  reverse  suffered  by  Adele 
Morton,  so  attentive  as  to  awaken  in  her  heart  tenderer 
feelings  than  those  of  friendship.  He  had  not  meant  to 
awaken  such  feelings ;  for,  though  always  pleased  with 
her  society,  he  had  never  sought  to  win  her  affections. 

"  Was  not  that  Adele  Morton  whom  I  saw  leaving  your 
house  as  I  drove  up  ?"  said  Edgar  to  Miss  Marion,  after 
they  were  beyond  the  noise  of  the  city. 

Fanny  replied  that  it  was. 

*'  It  is  the  first  time  T  have  seen  her  since  her  father's 
death,"  remarked  Edgar.  "  Was  there  anything  left 
after  the  settlement  of  his  estate." 

"  I  presume  not,"  said  Fanny,  "  for  she  is  anxious  to 
get  a  place  as  teacher  somewhere." 

"  Indeed  !  Is  she  reduced  so  low  as  that  ?"  The  young 
man  spoke  in  a  tone  of  sympathy. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Fanny.    "  She  called  to  ask  mother  if 
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she  would  not  interest  herself  for  her.  And  mother 
did  find  her  an  excellent  place;  but  Adele  would  not 
accept  it." 

"Why  not?" 

*'  It  was  the  situation  of  governess  in  the  family  of  a 
wealthy  southern  lady.  Adele  wanted  to  take  her  sister 
with  her ;  but  the  lady  would  not  of  course  consent  to 
that  arrangement.  And  so  Adele  refused  to  accept  the 
liberal  offer  that  was  made." 

"  Because  she  was  unwilling  to  be  separated  from  her 
younger  sister  ?"  said  Mr.  Edgar. 

"  Yes ;  that  was  her  only  reason.  She  thinks  she 
can  get  a  place  as  teacher  in  some  school  here,  and  thus 
be  able  to  keep  Florence  with  her.  But,  mother  told  her 
very  plainly,  that  she  might  wait  for  a  year  and  not  find 
a  vacancy." 

The  young  man  made  no  reply  to  this,  nor  remarked 
anything  further  on  the  subject.  But  it  was  far  from 
passing  from  his  mind.  He  was  not  pleased  at  the  in- 
difference manifested  by  his  companion  in  a  case  that 
had  so  much  about  it  to  awaken  sympathy.  There  was 
an  air  of  dejection  in  the  whole  manner  of  Adele,  as  she 
left  the  house  of  Mrs.  Marion  that  morning,  that  Edgar 
did  not  fail  to  observe.  It  had  fixed  itself  in  his  memory, 
and  touched  his  feelings  whenever  he  glanced  at  the 
image. 

"  If  so  true-hearted   as  a  sister,"  were  the  thoughts 
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that  came  into  the  mind  of  the  young  man,  as  he  sat 
alone  that  evening  thinking  of  Adele  ;  "  will  she  not  be 
even  truer-hearted  as  a  wife  ?  With  such  a  companion 
a  man  need  not  tremble  when  reverses  look  him  in  the 
face." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  interest  in  the  now 
friendless  girl,  that  found  a  daily  increase.  Edgar  had  an 
aunt  in  whose  judgment,  discretion,  and  genuine  kindness 
of  feeling,  he  could  fully  confide.  To  her  he  mentioned 
what  he  had  heard,  and  asked  her  to  see  Adele  and 
confer  with  her  about  her  future  prospects.  This  was 
done ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Edgar,  various  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  her  to  separate  herself  from  her 
sister,  in  order  to  secure  some  personal  advantage.  But 
Adele  never  yielded  to  them  a  moment.  Already  she 
was  beginning  to  occupy  herself  in  embroidery  and  fine 
needle-work,  as  a  means  of  earning  something ;  and 
when  this  was  objected  to  as  likely  to  make  inroads  upon 
her  health,  she  replied,  that  if  the  good  of  her  sister  re- 
quired the  sacrifice  of  even  health,  it  would  be  made 
cheerfully. 

"  Noble  girl !"  said  Edgar,  when  this  was  told  him  by 
his  aunt.  "  Such  unselfish  love  is  a  treasure  not  easily 
found  in  this  world.  She  shall  have  a  home  both  for 
herself  and  her  sister,  if  she  will  accept  one  at  my 
hands." 

"  Who  do  you  think  I  saw  in  Broadway  this  morn- 
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ing?"  said  Fanny  Marion  to  her  mother,  about  two 
months  after  this  time.  She  spoke  with  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  disappointment  and  surprise. 

*'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  repUed  Mrs.  Marion,  indif- 
ferently. 

"  Mr.  Edgar  and  Adele  Morton." 

"  Not  together  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  talking  and  looking  at  each  other  so 
earnestly  that  neither  of  them  saw  me,  though  I  met 
them  face  to  face." 

"  That's  strange !" 

"  I  don't  understand  it." 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?"  said  Mr.  Marion, 
coming  in  just  at  this  time. 

*' What  is  it?" 

"  Mr.  Edgar  is  to  be  married  next  week.  But  to 
whom  ?     I  don't  think  you  would  guess  in  an  hour." 

"To  Adele  Morton?"  said  Mrs.  Marion. 

"  Yes.     But  why  should  you  think  of  her  ?" 

*'  Fanny  met  them  in  Broadway  this  morning." 

"  Oh  !" 

"  It's  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  1  What  will 
happen  next  ?" 

"  People  say,"  remarked  Mr.  Marion,  "  that  he  has 
shown  his  good  sense." 

"  Good  sense !"  exclaimed  the  mother  of  Fanny.  "  But 
what  in  the  world  induced  him  to  offer  himself?" 
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"  He  heard  of  her  unselfish  love  for  her  younger 
sister,  the  exercise  of  which  you  condemned  so  much, 
and  said  to  himself,  like  a  sensible  man,  '  If  so  true- 
hearted  as  a  sister,  will  she  not  be  more  so  as  a  wife  V 
Here  you  have  the  whole  story." 

Mrs.  Marion  and  Fanny  remained  silent.  They  felt  re- 
buked for  the  want  of  sympathy  which  both  had  manifested 
towards  the  noble-minded  girl  who  was  about  receiving 
her  reward.  When  Adele  came  back,  as  the  honoured 
wife  of  Mr.  Edgar,  into  the  circle  from  which  misfortune 
had  banished  her  for  a  short  period,  Mrs,  Marion  and 
her  daughter  were  as  prompt  to  welcome  her  as  any  ; 
but  they  never  felt  happy  in  her  presence.  How  could 
they  ?  The  virtue  of  which  they  had  thought  lightly — 
for  which  they  condemned  her  in  misfortune — had  proved 
the  means  of  her  elevation ;  and,  for  this  reason,  they 
could  not  see  her  with  an  unpleasant  reaction,  that  was 
felt  as  a  rebuke. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

BY  THE  REV.  T.  DALE. 

J 

I. 

O,  BREATHE  no  moi'e  that  simple  air  ! — 
Though  soft  and  sweet  thy  wild  notes  swell, 
To  me  the  only  tale  they  tell 

Is  cold  despair ! — 
I  heard  it  once  from  lips  as  fair, 
I  heard  it  in  as  sweet  a  tone, — 
Now  I  am  left  on  earth  alone. 

And  she  is — where  ? 

II. 

How  have  those  well-known  sounds  renewed 
The  dreams  of  earlier,  happier  hours. 
When  life — a  desert  now — was  strewed 

With  fairy  flowers  ! — 
Then  all  was  bright,  and  fond,  and  fair, — 
Now  flowers  are  faded,  joys  are  fled. 
And  heart  and  hope  are  with  the  dead, 

For  she  is — where  ? 
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III. 

Can  I  then  love  the  air  she  loved  ? 
Can  I  then  hear  the  melting  strain 
Which  brings  her  to  my  soul  again, 

Calm  and  unmoved? — 
And  thou  to  blame  my  tears  forbear ; 
For  while  I  list,  sweet  maid  !  to  thee, 
Remembrance  whispers,  "  such  was  she,"- 

And  she  is — where  1 
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BY  MISS  JANE  PORTER. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  by  chance. 
I    happened   to  call  in  at  one   of   the   club-houses   so 
fashionable  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  several  of  which, 
my  passion  for  studying  the  human  character  had  stimu- 
lated me   to  gain    an  entree.     This  was  one  of  rather 
general  resort,  not  being  confined,  like  many  others,  to 
the    members  of  any  particular  profession  or  pursuit. 
On  entering  a  little  comfortable  room — usually  frequented 
by  those  who  preferred  a  few  hours'  social  chat,  in  a  quiet 
corner,  to  passing  the  whole  of  a  wet  morning  in  the 
larger  and  more  crowded  apartments,  over  billiards  or 
the  newspapers — I  found  about  half  a  dozen  persons,  all 
known  to  me  excepting  two  gentlemen,  neither  of  whom 
I  had  seen  before.     One  of  my  old  acquaintance  nodded 
to  me  as  I  approached,  pointing  with  a  significant  silence 
and  gesture,  to  a  vacant    chair.     While  I  obeyed  his 
finger,  and  took  the  seat,  he  turned  with  a  bowing  at- 
tentiveness  to  one  of  the  strangers,  whose  discourse  had 
evidently  been  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the  room 
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door.  All  present  seemed,  by  their  looks,  to  share  the 
impatience  of  my  friend  for  his  recommencement. 
Mechanically  I  directed  my  eyes  and  ears  towards  the 
object  of  attraction.  He  was  circumstantially  relating 
a  curious  matter  of  traditionary  history,  connected  with 
a  noble  cavalier  of  the  north  (an  ancestor  of  his  own,  I 
suspect),  which  happened  during  the  troublous  times  of 
the  year  forty-five.  It  told  well  for  the  disinterested 
attachment  of  a  brave  man  to  a  prince  of  fallen  fortunes, 
and  pleased  me  ;  but,  one  or  two  romantic  incidents 
concerning  this  gallant  knight's  protection,  sans  peur, 
sa?is  reproche,  of  an  unfortunate  lady,  who  had  followed 
the  royal  fugitive  over  sea,  still  further  excited  my  sym- 
pathy. While  the  narrator  went  on  with  his  story,  I 
scanned  him  with  the  curiosity  with  which  one  is  apt  to 
regard  an  unusually  entertaining  person,  whose  name 
is  entirely  unknown  to  us.  There  was  nothing  about 
him  that  denoted  him  of  the  caste  of  visitants  I  com- 
monly found  at  these  London  clubs.  He  was  no  author- 
like-looking man,  pale  with  laborious  study,  or  glowing 
with  the  elation  of  conscious  fame.  Neither  did  he  seem 
a  military  or  a  naval  character ;  nor  had  he  the  aspect 
of  the  church,  nor  of  the  bar;  nor  did  he  appear  at  all 
like  a  blue- stocking  dandy  ;  for  we  have  such,  both  in 
literature  and  taste,  as  eminent  as  of  the  toilet !  "  By 
his  tongue,  even  if  his  story  did  not  tell  it,"  apostrophized 
I  to  myself,  "  I   should  know   he  came   north  of  the 
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Tweed.  Assuredly,  then,  he  must  be  one  of  those 
stahvarth  lairds  of  whom  we  now  hear  so  much,  living 
on  their  own  paternal  lands, — stewards  alike  for  them- 
selves and  the  tenantry  by  whose  ploughs  they  profit !" 

I  judged  this  from  an  intelligent  shrewdness  in  his 
countenance,  which  sufficiently  proved  him  not  to  be  a  man 
to  trust  those  concerns  in  another's  hand  which  he  could 
manage  himself;  while  a  certain  benevolence  shone  in 
his  eye,  that  as  plainly  indicated  the  natural  kindness  of 
his  disposition.  In  speaking  more  precisely  of  his  physi- 
ognomy, according  to  the  rules  of  Spurzheim  and  Lava- 
ter,  I  would  say  that  his  head  (which  a  closely  cut  crop 
of  darkish  hair,  a  little  straggling  on  the  deeply-indented 
lofty  brow,  amply  defined),  might  be  topographied  into 
all  the  hills  and  valleys  of  sound  sense  and  penetrating 
intellect.  His  face  presented  features  of  a  corresponding 
mould,  and  in  what  we  might  call  rather  a  roughly- 
chiselled  outline.  Small,  deep-set  eyes,  a  short  nose, 
with  a  remarkably  long  space  between  it  and  his  most 
singularly  expressive  mouth,  which,  when  not  speaking, 
closed  with  peculiar  firmness,  while  a  constant  and 
almost  playful  inflection  of  the  parts  around  it  gave  such 
an  animation  to  his  silence,  that,  when  I  knew  who  he 
was,  I  noted  this  commonly  misdeemed  inharmonious 
distance  between  his  features,  as  the  very  registering 
place  where  the  varied  characters  of  his  wit  and  genius 
were  imprinted  in  legible  promise.     The  figure  attached 
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to  this  marked  style  of  countenance,  was  of  the  middle 
order  both  in  height  and  bulk,  and  apparelled  without 
any  pretension,  a  plain  setting,  indeed,  best  setting  off 
such  men.  His  diction  partook  of  the  same  character — 
clear,  forcible,  not  a  word  of  ornament,  excepting  when 
the  subject  took  that  shape ;  and  then  the  eloquence,  or 
poetry  of  the  language  lay  in  the  objects  of  the  scene, 
the  circumstances  of  the  adventure,  or  the  nature  of  the 
sentiments  expressed — not  a  jot  in  the  dress  of  his 
phrases.  He  spoke  in  rather  a  broad  Scotch  tone,  and 
used  not  a  few  of  his  native  words  and  turns  of  expres- 
sion, which,  while  they  gave  an  air  of  genuine  truth  to 
his  narrative,  imparted  a  something  of  homeliness  to  the 
manner,  exciting  perhaps  a  double  interest  by  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  means.  One  of  our  audience,  however, 
a  young  Oxonian,  I  perceived  once  or  twice  looked 
rather  impatient  at  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these 
local  terms.  Had  they  been  Greek,  they  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  welcome  to  him  than  to  most  of  us,  but 
the  muse  of  Robin  Burns  had  long  ago  made  every  pithy 
Scotticism  translatable  to  me,  and  I  continued  to  listen  to 
the  stranger  with  a  yet  more  riveted  attention,  while  he 
recounted  his  hero's  various  extraordinary  escapes  in 
bringing  back  his  fair  undone  countrywoman  from  her 
ill-starred  wanderings  with  a  still  more  undone  prince. 
Her  name,  during  the  recital,  he  evidently  avoided  men- 
tioning ;  but  my  old  acquaintance,  who  had  seemed  to 
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take  the  lead  in  mute  observance  of  the  story,  as  evi- 
dently showing  he  did  not  choose  to  be  submissively  put 
off,  abruptly  asked — "  Whether  he  did  not  mean  the 
celebrated  Flora  Macdonald  ?" 

"  No,"  was  the  pointblank  reply,  though  with  a  cour- 
teous bend  of  the  body  that  somewhat  softened  the  direct 
rebuke.  Everybody  smiled,  in  spite  of  their  own  curio- 
sity, sharing  the  reprimanded  question ;  but  he  rose  on 
the  instant,  and  shaking  our  discomfited  spokesman  by 
the  hand  while  bidding  him  good  morning,  turned  with 
the  same  frank  air  of  kindly  farewell  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  walked  away  to  withdraw.  I  then  ob- 
served he  was  lame,  halting  a  little  on  one  foot ;  and  on 
the  door  closing  after  him,  was  going  to  ask  his  name, 
when  his  late  interrogator  saved  me  the  trouble,  by  sud- 
denly exclaiming — "  Ah,  there  he  goes — true  author  of 
Waverley  !  occult  in  speech  as  on  paper !  and  by  this 
very  mystery  now,  showing  plainly  that  Flora  Macdonald 
and  his  unfortunate  lady  were  bona  fide  the  same  forlorn 
damsel." 

"  No,  you  are  quite  mistaken,"  reiterated  a  veteran- 
looking  person,  of  the  middle  age  but  with  gray  hairs, 
who  had  hitherto  sat  totally,  and  apparently  abstractedly, 
silent,  in  a  sort  of  brown  study,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  recital.  He  was  the  other  stranger  I  had  remarked 
on  my  entrance.  My  self-assured  acquaintance  started 
at  this  second  quiet  but  firm  denial,  gazing  on  the  speaker 
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with  surprise.     The  gentleman  of  gray  hairs,  and  as 
gray  a  surtout,  calmly  continued. 

"  Flora  Macdonald  derived  no  real  misfortune  from 
the  part  her  heroism  performed  in  the  rescue  of  her 
native  prince.  A  generous  principle  of  loyalty  alone  was 
her  motive  ;  and  having  effected  his  escape  from  the 
threatened  death,  which  by  proclamation  had  been  de- 
clared should  s:'cceed  his  being  taken  prisoner,  she  saw 
him  embark  from  the  beach  of  Scotland — and  saw  him 
no  more.  She  indeed  was  left  to  the  temporary  resent- 
ment of  the  power  she  had  baffled  ;  but  that  over,  to  the 
lasting  respect  of  all,  even  amongst  her  prince's  enemies, 
who  pity  fallen  greatness ;  for  she  was  a  virtuous  woman !" 

While  our  former  interroo;ator  was  settlino;  with  him- 
self  how  to  digest  this  second  and  conclusive  discomfiture 
of  his  sagacity,  the  Oxonian,  with  something  of  smiling 
compliment  in  his  air,  ventured  to  ask  the  respectable 
informant — "  How  he  knew  all  this,  since  he  spoke  too 
legitimate  English,  in  sound  and  phrase,  to  have  sprung 
from  the  north  of  the  Cheviot  ?" 

"  That  is  as  it  may  be,"  was  the  reply.  "  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  been  lonsj  enough  there  to  have  seen  Flora 
Macdonald,  and  to  have  known  her  well.  She  was  then, 
indeed,  an  old  woman,  but  bore  the  traces  of  former 
beauty,  in  her  large  dark  eyes,  and  in  a  mouth  still 
wearing  a  singular  expression  of  dignity  and  sweetness. 
She  had  been  the  wife  of  a  brave  and  honourable  man  of 
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her  own  name  and  clan ;  and  was  the  mother  of  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter,  who  have  since  proved 
worthy  of  their  blood.  She  was  a  widow  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  her,  living  revered  and  beloved  ;  and 
when  I  last  saw  her,  it  was  amongst  her  descendants  to 
the  second  generation." 

The  narrator  paused ;  but  on  perceiving  us  all  bend 
silently  forward,  as  though  wishing  to  learn  more,  he 
added,  with  evident  pleasure  at  our  attention, — "  One  of 
these  young  people,  a  grand-daughter  of  hers,  told  me 
some  years  ago,  that  a  member  of  our  present  royal 
family  chancing  to  hear  that  the  venerable  lady  was  then 
still  alive,  and  residing  at  Edinburgh,  and  supposing  her 
circumstances  might,  in  common  with  others,  have  suffer- 
ed lasting  dilapidation  in  the  past  unhappy  times,  caused 
it  to  be  intimated  to  her,  '  that  he  was  desirous  of  admi- 
nistering to  her  comforts,  from  a  just  feeling,  that  the 
protectress  of  one  British  prince  in  misfortune,  should 
be  repaid  in  her  own  necessity,  by  the  assistance  of 
another  in  more  prosperous  days.'  She  answered,  'that 
her  means  were  equal  to  her  wants  and  her  wishes  ;' 
and  declined  the  oifer,  though  with  becoming  respect  and 
gratitude.  Such  then,  gentlemen,  was  Flora  Macdonald  ! 
— spotless  in  youth,  disinterested  in  age.  She  is  now 
dead  and  buried ;  and  well  might  it  be  written  on  her 
tomb-stone — 
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"Death,  ere  thou  strike  such  another, 
Brave,  and  fair,  and  pure  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee  !" 

There  was  a  sort  of  thoughtful  hush  for  a  moment  or 
two  after  the  gentleman  had  ceased  speaking,  who,  mean- 
while, took  his  stick  from  the  floor,  where  it  had  fallen, 
and  then  rose  to  depart.  Our  Oxford  student  immediately 
started  from  his  chair  also,  and  broke  the  silence  by  ex- 
claiming— "  We  thank  you,  sir,  for  this  anecdote ;  and 
beg  thp  Scottish  heroine's  pardon.  Yet  certainly  it  has 
always  been  a  general  impression  with  us  Southrons, 
that  Flora  Macdonald  was  at  least  in  love  wuth  the  young 
Pretender !" 

"  Then  you  see,  sir,"  replied  the  veteran,  "  that,  not- 
withstanding the  smoke  in  the  adage,  general  impressions 
are  not  always  to  be  relied  on.  Beside,  from  a  little 
adventure  that  occurred  to  myself  in  my  youth,  I  have  a 
guess  at  the  unhappy  lady  of  Sir  Walter's  tale."  He  was 
moving  away  with  the  last  word,  but  I  put  my  hand  on 
his  arm,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
with  a  knowledge  of  who  so  interesting  a  person  as  Sir 
Walter's  unfortunate  lady  really  was. 

"  As  to  that,  I  can  only  speak  from  conjecture,"  re- 
turned he ;  "  yet  you  shall  know  my  premises  : — if  it 
indeed  be  granted  fair,  to  offer  conjecture  on  aught  yon 
great  master  of  the  human  heart  would  seem  to  conceal." 
He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  but  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
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tenance  we  could  not  quite  understand,  and  then  turned 
his  head,  as  if  the  expression  of  his  eyes  should  not  help 
us  out  with  a  meaning  himself  did  not  choose  we  should 
read  very  plainly.  With  one  voice,  however,  we  all 
urged  him  to  indulge  us  with  his  surmise  at  least,  and 
with  a  civil  sort  of  force  pressed  him  down  into  the  seat 
he  had  just  vacated.  "  It  is  but  a  heathen  practice," 
cried  he,  laughing,  "  to  make  an  oracle  speak  by  com- 
pulsion !  However,  you  shall  have  it."  He  then  gazed 
on  the  floor  a  moment  or  two,  appearing  to  recollect  with 
a  tender  pensiveness,  the  days  he  was  to  recall,  and  thus 
began : — 

"  What  I  shall  relate  happened  many  years  before  I 
saw  Flora  Macdonald.  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  had  been 
playing  on  the  grass  before  the  door  of  my  mother's 
house,  in  a  rather  sequestered  village,  though  only  a 
mile  from  Edinburgh.  The  evening  was  very  sultry  ; 
and,  while  at  my  amusement,  I  looked  up  frequently,  to 
observe  a  gentleman  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  pathway 
beyond  the  grass,  and  of  sufficiently  singular  appearance 
to  attract  the  notice  of  a  child.  He  was  a  person  of 
a  slight  figure,  dressed  in  deep,  faded  mourning,  and 
with  the  extraordinary  appendage  to  such  a  garb,  of  a 
tartan  plaid  wrapped  round  him  in  the  military  fashion. 
This,  when  I  saw  him  near,  appeared  also  tarnished  in 
its  colours,  and  rent  in  various  places.  He  held  a  rose 
in   his  hand,  to  which   he  at  times    seemed  earnestly 
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talking ;  sometimes  walking  fast,  sometimes  slow ;  but 
by  his  step  he  appeared  feeble,  and  a  child  readily  con- 
cluded  he   must  be   old.     After  a   little  while,   he  sat 
down  on  a  broken  bench,  backed  by  the  hollow  branch- 
less trunk  of  the  once  May -garlanded  tree  of  the  village. 
When  I  became  a  man,  I  often  remembered  the  strange 
coincidence  of  the  living  with  the  inanimate  object.     He 
was  seated  at  no  great  distance  from  me,  and  taking  off 
his  hat,  wiped  his  forehead  with  a  handkerchief  he  took 
from  his  bosom,  after  having  carefully  placed  his  rose 
there.     His  hair  was  of  a  silver  whiteness :  and  it  re- 
minded me  of  my  dear  kind  grandfather,  who  had   not 
been  long  dead.     I  got  up  and  ran  to  him,  and,  taking 
his  hand,  asked  him  to  go  in  to  my  mother,  who  would 
give  him  something  to  wash  and  cool  his  brow,  as  she 
used  to  do  to  my  grandpapa,  when  he  was  sick,  before 
he  died.    I  never  shall  forget  the  poor  gentleman's  coun- 
tenance and  manner  when  I  thus  spoke  to  him,  and  hung 
by  his  hand  ;  nor  can  I  ever  forget  that  hand,  so  small, 
so  white,  and  soft,  as  I  played  with  it  and  caressed  it,  in 
my  beseechings  that  he  would  go  in  with  me;  for  I  saw 
tears  stealing  down  his  cheeks,  while  he  gazed  silently 
upon  me.     My  young  eyes  gazed  with  admiring  pity  on 
his  face.     Its  surface  seemed  soft  as  his  hand,  and  was 
fair,  even  to  lily  paleness,  excepting  where  many  small 
blue  veins  traversed  the  delicately  moulded  chin.     In 
short,  every  feature  of  that  faded  face  had  been  shaped 
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to  beauty.  The  eyes,  of  then  dimmed  azure  blue,  were 
yet  sweeter  than  any  I  have  since  looked  upon.  The 
scattered  gray  hairs,  or  rather  locks  of  snowy  whiteness, 
hung  partially  over  them.  There  were  no  wrinkles  on 
the  brow,  nor  on  the  cheek ;  but  there  was  a  marking — 
I  know  not  what  to  call  it — that  told  that  youth  was  fled  ! 
Sorrow,  too,  had  stamped  its  frequent  track ;  and,  child 
as  I  was,  I  well  knew  its  characters  ;  I  had  read  them 
often  on  my  mother's  waning  features,  for  she  was  a 
widow. 

"  While  I  was  still  addressing  to  him  my  unavailing 
entreaties,  my  mother  herself  descried  us  from  our 
parlour  window,  and  attracted  by  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  the  stranger,  and  my  clinging  position, 
came  out  herself,  and  approached  us.  I  met  her  eagerly, 
telling  her  of  the  old  gentleman ; — for  what  is  not  ab- 
solutely young,  is  always  absolutely  old,  to  children, — 
of  his  fatigue  and  tears,  and  refusal  to  come  and  rest 
himself  under  our  roof.  My  mother  drew  near,  and  her 
persuasions  were  soon  successful.  The  stranger  rose 
from  the  bench ;  I  offered  him  my  shoulder  to  lean  on  ; 
he  placed  the  little  white  hand  there,  and  we  led  him 
into  the  house.  Seated  in  our  parlour,  while  the  refresh- 
ment my  mother  had  called  for  was  spreading  before 
him,  his  eyes  roamed  around  the  apartment,  fixing  where 
my  deceased  grandfather's  plumed  bonnet  and  sword 
hung.     His  plaid,  the  tartan  of  our  clan,  was  suspended 
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under  them,  with  the  old  victor,  round  shield  of  Scotland's 
independent  battles.  My  grandfather's  burial  'scutcheon 
covered  the  panel  beneath.  When  the  servant  left  the 
room  my  mother  invited  her  guest  to  eat,  but  his  atten- 
tion could  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  objects  on  which 
he  had  fixed  his  eyes.  While  he  was  gazing  there,  I 
had  been  prattling  the  history  I  had  often  heard  of  those 
arms,  and  how  he  who  owned  them,  had  borne  them 
valiantly  on  the  plain  of  Culloden  ;  where  he  had  been 
left  for  dead,  after  having  twice  saved  the  life  of  his 
prince  in  that  mortal  contest.  The  stranger  then  told 
my  mother,  with  much  agitation,  that  he  had  been  a 
soldier  iu  his  youth. — '  I,  too,  fought  and  fell  /^  cried  he, 
'  in  the  year  forty-five  !  I  received  a  wound,  worse  than 
death — I  shall  never  recover  from  it !'  and  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  head,  and  looked  so  wildly  melancholy,  that 
my  mother  drew  me  towards  her.  I  was  then  passing 
her  with  a  knife  in  my  hand,  to  oflfer  an  apple  to  him,  I 
had  culled  from  the  basket  on  the  table.  He  saw  her 
movement,  and  too  promptly  understood  it. 

"  '  Kind  lady,'  cried  he,  rising  from  his  chair,  '  I  told 
your  son  I  was  unfit  for  any  shelter  but  the  wide 
heavens ;  yet  my  wound  harms  no  one  but  myself, — 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  whole,  and  may  be  happy  ! 
— and  why  should  I  talk  of  things  which  I  see  make 
you  fear  so  poor  a  worm  as  I  am  !* 

"  He  turned,  and   with  a   hurried   but   firmer   step, 
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walked  towards  the  door.  His  eye  was  then  dry,  but 
my  mother's  overflowed ;  memory,  as  well  a9  pity,  was 
then  busy  with  her  own  heart.  '  You  must  not  go,  sir !' 
cried  she  ;  '  if  I  have  undesignedly  given  pain  to  the 
afflicted,  my  offence  is  my  punishment.  Come  back  !  I 
am  a  child  of  sorrow  myself!  That  fatal  year  deprived 
this  boy  of  his  name  and  his  inheritance  !  Come  back ! 
whoever  you  may  be ;  the  daughter  of — an  attainted 
Scot — requires  it  of  you  !' 

"  The  stranger  turned,  and  looked  on  my  mother  with 
a  faint  colour  rising  to  his  cheek  ;  he  bowed  his  head, 
too,  with  an  air  of  reverence.  His  hand  was  pressed 
close  to  his  heart,  and  his  lip  quivered,  yet  he  smiled. 
But  never  shall  I  foro;et  the  ancruish  of  that  smile.  '  I 
cannot  go  back,'  he  replied  ;  '  I  ought  never  to  have  come 
back  anywhere.  Banishment  for  sin, — wandering  for 
the  desolate  !'  '  No,'  cried  my  mother,  '  the  adherents 
of  Charles  Edward  were  unfortunate, — might  be  mis- 
taken in  their  zeal,  but  their  fidelity  was  no  sin  !  Come, 
then,  and  rest  awhile  with  the  last  descendants  of  your 
royal  master's  truest  friend !' 

"  He  became  very  pale,  and  trembled  much,  looking 
to  the  door  and  to  the  windows,  as  if  he  knew  not  from 
which  to  make  his  escape.  His  eye  was  very  wild  at  the 
moment. — '  No,  lady  ;'  answered  he  ;  '  fidelity  is  not 
always  holy.  I  rest  nowhere  any  more, — my  doom  is 
wandering,  and  I  must  fulfil  it.'      There  was  an  expres- 
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sion  of  long-seated  wo,  in  all  this  half  insanity,  that  went 
to  my  mother's  soul,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  The 
stranger  was  then  hurrying  to  the  room  door.  Something 
appalled,  I  hastened  to  open  it,  with  my  eyes  anxiously 
fixed  on  his  face.  He  stopped — took  from  out  of  his  vest 
the  rose  I  had  seen  him  hide  there ;  he  put  it  into  my 
hand.  '  There,'  said  he, '  it  is  a  white  one  ! — Time  can- 
not wither  it,  else  I  should  not  have  kept  it  so  many, 
many  years.  Take  it,  sweet  cherub,  and  lay  it  on  your 
innocent  breast ;  and  when  you  press  it  there  night  and 
morning,  pray  God  to  pardon  a  breaking  heart !' 

"  I  now  wept  with  my  mother ;  while,  with  a  sigh  that 
seemed  heaved  from  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  he 
passed  through  the  open  doorway.  Thence  we  heard 
his  steps  on  the  paved  floor  of  our  little  hall,  and  then 
out  upon  the  green  path.  My  mother  and  myself,  with 
yet  dripping  eyes,  looked  after  him  through  the  parlour 
window  till  he  totally  disappeared  at  the  angle  of  the  vil- 
lage lane. 

" '  Who  can  he  be  V  muttered  she  to  herself.  Inquiry 
amongst  our  country  neighbours  could  bring  her  no  in- 
formation ;  only  that  such  a  person  as  she  described  had 
been  seen  wandering  along  the  fields  towards  Edinburgh 
late  in  the  evening.  But  our  village  market-man  from 
that  city,  two  days  afterwards,  explained  the  mystery. 
A  person  so  apparelled,  in  crossing  the  Cannon-gate 
towards  Holyrood  House  had  slipped  his  foot  on  a  stone 
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and  fallen ;  and  at  the  next  instant,  a  four-horse  dray- 
cart,  having  escaped  from  its  driver,  one  of  its  wheels 
was  dragged  across  the  prostrate  body.  The  poor  gen- 
tleman was  taken  up  insensible,  apparently  much  hurt, 
and  carried  by  some  who  had  seen  the  accident,  to  the 
city  infirmary.  One  of  the  party  who  chanced  to  be 
near  at  the  time,  and  who  had  been  an  old  Jacobite  ser- 
geant, bore  his  share  of  the  litter  which  conveyed  the 
unfortunate  unknown,  with  a  secret  and  apprehensive 
curiosity ;  for  he  recognised  the  plaid  then  covering  the 
deathlike  features  of  the  stranger,  to  be  the  peculiar  check 
of  two  colours,  worn  only  by  Prince  Charles  himself 
when  in  Scotland.  The  common  royal  tartan  of  the 
Stuarts  was  of  a  distinctly  different  pattern.  He  whis- 
pered his  observations  to  one  of  the  hospital  attendants, 
a  friend  of  his  own  ;  and  when  the  object  of  their  joint 
particular  interest  was  taken  into  a  ward,  and  laid  before 
the  surgeons,  it  was  discovered  that  not  only  an  arm  was 
fractured,  but  two  ribs  dangerously  broken, — and  that 
the  sufferer  was  a  woman  !" 

"  Hah  !"  we  all  exclaimed  at  once ;  but  uttered  not  a 
word  more,  still  hanging  with  close  attention  on  the  lips 
of  the  speaker.     He  continued — 

*'  A  few  hours  declared  she  could  not  live ;  when  she 
was  told  her  state,  and  urged  to  reveal  her  name,  she 
wrote  with  a  pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper, — '  I  have  for- 
feited my  name.    But  send  to  the  manse  of  Dunkenneth  ; 
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for  those  are  there  who  will  come  to  lay  in  a  decent 
grave  the  last  remains  of  an  unhappy  distracted  wanderer 
from  their  Christian  care.  This  handwriting  will  explain 
to  them  who  they  are  called  upon  to  bury — and  forget.' 

"  The  paper  was  sealed  and  despatched.  The  next 
mornino;  witnessed  the  arrival  of  a  venerable  minister  and 
his  a^ed  sister.  Thev  acknowledo;ed  the  sufferer  to  be 
their  near  relation ;  that  for  many  years  she  had  been 
visited  with  occasional  fits  of  mental  aberration,  but  had 
never  before  strayed  away,  even  to  a  cotter's  door,  from 
the  deep  seclusion  in  which,  during  all  that  time,  she  had 
hidden  herself,  until  within  the  preceding  week  ;  and  that 
they,  her  alarmed  friends,  were  sedulously  making  every 
inquiry  after  the  poor  fugitive,  when  their  search  was  so 
sadly  terminated  by  the  delivery  of  the  note  brought  by 
the  messenger  from  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary, 

"  The  old  couple  were  conducted  to  the  room  of  their 
dying  relative ;  now,  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  blood,  re- 
stored to  her  sanest  state  ;  and  the  meeting,  which  I  have 
frequently  heard  described  by  a  person  then  present, 
drew  tears  from  the  sternest  spectator.  The  scene  soon 
ended.  She  died  with  her  own  kindred  praying  over 
her.  They  closed  her  eyes ;  and  the  old  lady,  after 
streeking  the  fair,  emaciated  corpse,  wrapped  it,  first  in 
a  linen  winding-sheet,  and  then  in  Prince  Charles's  plaid. 
It  was  the  one  he  had  worn  himself  It  had  ever  since 
been  the  cherished  covering  of  that  poor  mourner's  fond, 
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yet  penitent  bosom ;  and  the  pious  performer  of  these  last 
rites,  weeping  bitterly,  told  the  venerable  minister  her 
brother,  who  had  pushed  the  plaid  aside  as  if  with  some 
feeling  against  its  presence  there,  that  she  could  not 
bring  her  conscience  to  see  virtue  in  separating  it  from 
that  broken  heart.  The  good  man  acquiesced :  and  the 
same  night  they  took  the  unhappy  lady's  remains  to  their 
own  home  and  buried  her  in  the  village  churchyard.  I 
afterwards  visited  the  grave  with  my  mother.  It  was 
green  and  dewy.  I  plucked  yarrow  there,  and  laid  it 
with  the  withered  rose  she  gave  me.  And  so  slept  Jean- 
nie  Cameron." 

At  this  termination  we  all  uttered  ejaculations  of  sur- 
prise or  pity.  The  narrator,  meanwhile,  with  a  deeply 
pensive  expression  passing  over  his  whole  countenance, 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  table  to  take  his  hat,  and 
rose  from  his  chair.  We  then  started  from  ours,  thank- 
ing him  variously,  according  to  our  different  tempera- 
ments, for  the  entertainment  he  had  given  us.  The 
Oxonian,  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  a  strange,  a  most  interesting  account !  and — if  I 
may  indeed  consider  it  authentic — I  think  I  could  almost 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  that  grave  myself.  Poor,  poor 
Jeannie  Cameron  !"  and  the  young  scholar,  something 
more  affected  than  I  could  have  expected  from  his  volatile 
demeanour,  swept  the  corner  of  his  glove  through  the 
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watery  twinkle  of  his  eye.  The  narrator  of  the  story 
regarded  him  a  moment  with  a  gentle  smile,  then  replied, 

"  'Tis  true  I  am  unknown  here,  and  you  may  reason- 
ably doubt  a  nameless  troubadour  !  But  you  all  know 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Ask  him,  and  he  will  verify  the  fact, 
that  in  his  boyhood  this  tale  was  told  as  having  just 
happened  in  Edinburgh  ; — that  so  she  wandered, — so 
she  died !" 

With  the  concluding  words,  his  countenance  resumed 
its  former  placid  melancholy ;  and  bowing  round  to  us 
with  the  courteous  air  of  one  accustomed  to  pay  respect, 
and  to  receive  it,  he  left  the  room. 

*'  Who  can  he  be?"  instantly  passed  from  one  to  the 
other  of  us.  Nobody  knew  with  whom  he  had  come  in. 
The  waiters  declared  he  did  not  belong  to  the  club ;  and 
from  that  hour,  none  of  our  party  ever  either  saw  or 
heard  of  him. 


SONNET. 


BY  ARTHUR  BROOKE,  ESQ. 


If  from  the  chaos  of  my  youthful  fate 

Have  been  shaped  out  some  elements  of  rest ; 

If,  beyond  hope,  the  madness  of  my  breast 

Hath  felt  at  last  its  paroxysms  abate, 

Leaving  my  breast  not  wholly  desolate ; — 

If  in  my  brain,  where  like  a  spirit  unblest. 

Thought  long  was  racked,  now  peace  can  claim  a  nest, 

In  halcyon  hours  to  musing  consecrate ; — 

Throned  on  composure,  if  the  soul  thus  reigns, 

Suffering  no  hopes  to  allure,  no  dreams  to  abuse. 

But  o'er  the  wreck  of  perished  joys  and  pains, 

Calmly  contemplative  its  course  pursues, 

Strong,  self-possessed  ; — 'tis  not  from  w  hat  it  gains. 

But  what  it  can  resign,  such  power  accrues. 


EVENING. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Oh  !  give  me  air  !     I  am  worn  with  care 

In  the  din  of  the  crowded  hall : 
I  am  tired  of  the  prate  of  the  seeming  fair, 

And  the  flatterers,  one  and  all. 

I'll  forth  to  the  night,  from  the  lamp  glare  bright 
To  the  glimmer  of  twilight  gray, — 

From  the  organ's  swell,  though  the  touch  be  light, 
To  the  murmuring  fountain  spray. 

I  hate  the  throng  !     For  my  thoughts  are  flung 

Upon  one  to  be  mine  so  soon ; 
As  yon  bright  star,  like  an  ear-drop  hung 

On  the  horn  of  the  young  new  moon. 


THE  WHITE  WOLF. 


BY  MISS  E.  EGBERTS. 


"  Springfeldt,"  exclaimed  his  companion-in-arms, 
as  they  drew  round  the  guard-room  fire,  "  it  is  your  turn 
to  wear  out  the  night  with  a  tale ;  'tis  the  eve  of  Wal- 
purgis,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brocken  there 
can  be  no  lack  of  subject." 

"  I  am  ill  acquainted,"  returned  Springfeldt,  "  with 
the  traditions  of  the  Herz,  but  my  story,  such  as  it  is, 
may  enable  us  to  get  through  these  hours  of  inaction. 
I  forget  the  precise  date,  that,  during  the  short  reign  of 
Robert,  an  Imperial  Diet  was  convoked  at  Ratisbon.  A 
maternal  ancestor  of  mine,  Bernard  de  Wilmenstein, 
received  orders  to  repair  with  his  lances  and  men-at- 
arms,  to  the  royal  congress :  his  route  lay  through  the 
Black  Forest ;  and,  as  the  troopers  rode  merrily  for- 
ward, they  encountered  a  swarthy  female,  fantastically 
attired  in  the  Eastern  fashion ;  but  for  her  yellow  turban 
and  crimson  trousers,  the  startled  soldiers  might  have 
deemed  her  a  being  of  the  nether  sphere,  so  wild  and 
superhuman  were  her  looks  and  gestures ;  they  were, 
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however,  acquainted  with  the  foreign  garb  she  wore,  and 
regarded  her  with  a  mixture  of  animosity  and  fear  :  she 
was  a  gipsy,  and  belonged  to  a  race  new  to  Germany. 
The  sibyl  offered  to  read  the  fortunes  of  the  strangers ; 
and  many,  extending  their  broad  palms,  looked  and  lis- 
tened anxiously  for  predictions  of  their  future  fate,  but 
De  Wilmenstein,  who  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  despised 
such  heathen  mummery,  forbade  all  parley  with  the 
Egyptian ;  yet,  compassionating  the  poverty  which  ap- 
peared through  the  tattered  remains  of  her  finery,  he  flung 
a  double  ducat  at  her  feet.  The  dark-eyed  hag  surveyed 
the  donor  of  this  generous  bequest  with  a  half  pleased, 
half  angry  air  ;  the  sum  was  greater  than  she  could 
have  expected  from  the  united  purses  of  the  rude 
soldiers,  but  she  had  been  deprived  of  the  exertion  of 
her  mystic  powers  ;  a  curse  hovered  on  her  lips,  a  second 
glance  at  the  gold  stayed  the  wrathful  malediction,  and 
she  cried,  in  a  tone  in  which  gratitude  seemed  to  struggle 
with  the  baleful  feelings  of  her  heart,  '■'•Beicare  of  a 
White  Wolf!''''     Bernhard  laughed,  and  rode  on. 

Arriving  at  Ratisbon,  he  found  the  city  crowded  to 
excess ;  the  principal  inns  were  entirely  occupied,  every 
house  was  furnished  with  its  full  quota  of  guests,  except 
one,  which,  bearing  an  evil  name,  and  situated  in  a 
distant  suburb,  was  universally  shunned.  It  had  for- 
merly been  a  place  of  considerable  resort,  and  owed  its 
present  desertion  to  a  horrible  circumstance  which  had 
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occurred  many  years  before, — the  murder  of  a  rich  guest 
by  the  landlord,  who,  convicted  of  the  crime,  was  broken 
on  the  wheel,  in  the  street,  in  front  of  the  spot  where  he 
had  perpetrated  so  black  a  deed.  The  house  still  offered 
entertainment  to  the  people  of  Ratisbon,  but  it  was  only 
open  as  a  tavern  during  the  day  :  no  traveller  ever  slept 
under  its  inhospitable  roof.  De  Wilmenstein  having  no 
choice,  and  being,  moreover,  little  troubled  by  superstitious 
fears,  cheerfully  accepted  the  offered  billet.  Appearing 
before  the  door  of  his  quarters,  he  perceived  that  its  gloom 
had  not  been  exaggerated  ;  it  was  a  lofty,  extensive  build- 
ing ;  the  windows  were  few  and  small,  and  set  deep  within 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  over  the  portal,  cut  in 
stone,  grinned  the  animal  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
deserted  inn  ;  the  warning  of  the  gipsy  flashed  upon 
his  mind ; — it  was  a  white  wolf.  The  host  and  hostess, 
who,  after  repeated  calls  vouchsafed  to  show  themselves, 
grumbled  at  the  stranger's  intrusion.  The  royal  man- 
date being  imperative,  they  were,  however,  compelled  to 
admit  De  Wilmenstein  as  their  guest,  and  they  led  the 
way  to  the  interior,  with  a  bad  grace. 

A  pale,  fair  girl,  the  only  domestic  visible,  strove  to 
make  atonement  for  the  incivihty  of  her  employers. 
She  put  the  best  apartment  in  order  ;  assisted  to  unarm 
the  knight,  and  received  the  bounteous  guerdon,  which 
Bernhard  pressed  as  the  reward  of  her  kind  service,  with 
modest  gratitude:  there  was  something  peculiarly  inte- 
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resting  about  the  gentle  Mela ;  it  reconciled  him  to  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  mansion,  the  rude  insolence  of 
its  owner,  and  to  the  white  wolf.  The  meetings  of 
the  congress  terminated,  every  evening,  in  a  banquet 
and  ball,  at  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and 
thither  the  soldier,  after  robing  himself  in  suitable  habi- 
liments, repaired.  Princes,  nobles,  knights,  and  fair 
ladies,  graced  the  festal  scene  ;  a  flood  of  brilliant  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  splendid  ornaments  of  the  Gothic 
hall ;  bannerols,  banners,  and  pennons,  nicely  embla- 
zoned, streamed  high  in  the  golden  air ;  and  polished 
lances,  spears,  and  partisans,  mingled  their  warlike  de- 
vices with  the  carved  oaken  entablatures,  the  embroidered 
tapestry  hangings,  and  the  wreathed  garlands  which 
decorated  the  walls. 

Bernhard  was,  for  some  time,  content  with  being  a 
spectator  only  of  the  amusements  enjoyed  by  the  gay 
groups  before  him.  He  strove  not  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  any  of  the  sovereigns  of  those  numerous  states  which 
have  given  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  the  proud  title  of 
"  King  of  Princes ;"  nor  did  he  seek  to  gain  the  smiles  of 
fastidious  beauty,  or  to  join  in  the  wild  revels  of  gallants 
devoted  to  the  bowl :  despite  of  the  charms  of  the  fair 
and  jewelled  multitude  before  him,  his  thoughts,  involun- 
tarily, recurred  to  the  pale  fair  girl,  pining  beneath  the 
iron  sway  of  a  harsh  mistress.  But,  at  length,  the  image 
of  the  humble  Mela  was  effaced  by  a  lovely  vision  which 
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swam  towards  him  in  the  graceful  evolutions  of  the  dance. 
She  was  richly  but  simply  attired,  in  a  flowing  robe  of 
white  silk,  confined  round  the  slender  waist  by  a  cestus  of 
pearls ;  her  bright  luxuriant  tresses  of  waving  gold  were 
twined  with  strings  of  the  same  chaste  gems :  her  arms, 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  which  shamed  the  hue  of  her 
mantling  drapery,  were  without  any  ornament  save  their 
own  matchless  beauty  :  her  large  blue  eyes  were  soft  and 
melting ;  and  as  the  slow  movements  of  the  music  quick- 
ened  into    a   livelier  measure,  tender  flushes,  scarcely 
deeper  than  the  tints  of  the  Provence  rose,  dyed  her  fair 
cheek  and  added  new  lustre  to  her  beaming  eyes.     This 
delicate  creature  was  ill-matched  in  a  partner :  the  heavy 
saturnine  countenance  and  clumsy  figure  of  Prince  La- 
dislaus  were  slight  recommendations  to  a  lady's  favour : 
his  dancing  was  as  uncouth  as  his  person ;  and  it  re- 
quired little  penetration  to  perceive,  that  he  owed  his 
acceptance    to  the  authority  of  a   parent  or  guardian, 
rather  than  to  any  mental  or  exterior  attraction.     The 
prince,  in  his  awkward  execution  of  a  complicated  figure, 
made  a  wrong  step,   and,  striving  to  recover  himself, 
sprained  his  ankle.     Writhing  with  pain,  he  abruptly 
quitted  his  fair  partner :  she  was  floating  exactly  opposite 
to  Bernhard,  when  the  accident  occurred  ;  and  now,  left 
alone,  seemed  to  ask  the  aid  of  some  gay  and  gallant 
knight.     The  temptation  was  irresistible ;  and  stepping 
eagerly  forward,  the  warrior  gracefully  oflered  himself 
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as  a  substitute  for  the  disabled  Ladislaus,  and  was  cour- 
teously received. 

Hours  flew  like  minutes,  with  the  enamoured  Bern- 
hard  ;  the  lady  smiled  sweetly  upon  him,  and,  despite  of 
the  frowns  of  Ladislaus  and  the  inquiring  glances  of 
the  Baron  Craussan,  the  father  of  the  beautiful  Adine, 
they  continued  to  dance  together  till  the  company  dis- 
persed. 

The  exulting  hopes  which  the  encouragement,  vouch- 
safed by  the  loveliest  maiden  in  Ratisbon,  kindled  in  De 
Wilmenstein's  breast,  were  cruelly  damped  by  the  disco- 
very of  her  near  relationship  to  the  Baron  Craussan,  the 
Emperor's  aspiring  favourite.  This  ambitious  statesman, 
he  well  knew,  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  happi- 
ness of  his  child  at  the  altar  of  his  own  interests,  and 
Adine  was  doubtless  devoted  by  her  selfish  parent,  to 
the  cruel,  licentious,  unprincipled  Ladislaus.  Bernhard 
reflected  upon  the  disparity  of  rank  between  him  and  his 
rival,  and  became  exceedingly  melancholy.  The  striking 
contrast  afforded  by  the  gloomy  pile  of  building,  wherein 
he  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  to  the  illuminated  halls  of 
the  ducal  palace,  did  not  tend  to  raise  his  spirits.  He 
was  ushered  by  the  owner  of  the  desolate  abode  into  a 
large  ghastly-looking  chamber,  every  article  of  the  cum- 
brous furniture  deepened  by  age  to  funereal  blackness, 
and  each  hideous  object  multiplied  by  their  reflection  in 
vast  mirrors,  which  seemed  to  stretch  out  the  dimensions 
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of  this  dreary  place  to  a  boundless  extent.    This  was,  in 
all  probability,  the  very  apartment  in  which  the  soldier's 
unfortunate  predecessor  had  met  his  fate,  and  no  person 
appeared  to  have  occupied  it  since  the   period  of  the 
murder.     Bernhard    looked    round,   half  expecting   the 
sheeted  ghost  of  the  slain  to  start  from  one  of  those  long 
vistas  which  his  eye  vainly  tried  to  penetrate ;  but,  shak- 
ing off  these  idle  thoughts,  he  walked  towards  the  window, 
and  felt  more  disappointment  than  he  chose  to  acknow- 
ledge, even  to  himself,  on  finding  that  it  did  not  face  the 
street,  but  looked  into  a  large  neglected  yard,  green  with 
the  coarse  vegetation  which  had  forced  itself  between  the 
mouldering  flags.     The  moon  was  partially  obscured  by 
clouds  ;  but,  ever  and  anon,  threw  a  flickering  light  upon 
a  white  wolf,  which,  carved  in  stone,  arose  in  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle.  A  vague  presentiment  of  approaching 
peril  stole  over  Bernhard's  mind,  as,  gazing  upon  this 
work  of  a  rude  sculptor,  the  sibyl's  prophetic  speech  re- 
curred to  his  memory.     At  length   the  sky  became  too 
dark  to  permit  any  outward  object  to  be  visible  through 
the  dull  small  panes  of  thick  glass,  which  were  latticed 
in  the  heavy  stone-work  of  the  window  :  the  knight  pre- 
pared himself  for  repose ;  but,  before  he  could  entirely 
disrobe,  his  lamp  went  out. 

The  moon,  at  this  moment,  streamed  through  the 
breaking  clouds  into  the  casement:  Bernhard  took  ad- 
vantage  of  the  gleam  to  disentangle  some  of  the  points 
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of  his  dress,  and  glancing  his   eyes  towards  the  court 
below,  saw,  with  surprise  not  unmingled  with  horror, 
that  it  was  peopled  with  dark  forms,  gliding  swiftly  and 
silently  along,  a  sable  multitude ;  each   individual    en- 
veloped, from  head  to  foot,  in  black   drapery.     For  an 
instant  he  fancied  that  he  beheld  some  gloomy  pageant 
of  the  dead ;  yet  there  was  one  of  the  crowd  whose 
heavy   limping    movements    reminded    him   of  Prince 
Ladislaus,  as  he  had  seen  him  halt  along  the  corridor 
of  the  ducal  palace.     The  idea  of  the  close  vicinity  of 
this  man,  though  unaccompanied  by  any  expectation  of 
personal   injury  from  his  malice,  was   disagreeable   to 
Bernhard  :  he   started  as  if  an  adder  had  crossed  his 
path,  yet,  before  he  could  be  quite  certain  that  his  eyes 
had  not  deceived  him,  a  thick  cloud  involved  the  whole 
scene  in  impenetrable   darkness ;  and  when   the  moon 
shone  out  again,  it  disclosed  only  the  long  grass,  the 
broken  pavement,  and  the  glaring  white  wolf.     De  Wil- 
menstein,  striving  to  believe  the  whole  to  be  a  vision  of 
the  distempered  fancy,  threw  himself  on  his  couch,  and, 
though  starting;  if  a  mouse  stirred,  fell  at  length  into  a 
profound  slumber,  which  lasted  until  sunrise. 

The  soldier  carefully  concealed  the  phantasy  which 
had  haunted  him  on  the  preceding  night,  from  the  know- 
ledge of  his  irreverend  companions,  who  had  already 
amused  themselves,  by  conjecturing  the  appearance  of 
some  unearthly  visitant  to  scare  the  intruder  from  his 
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couch.  Bernhard's  wonted  hilarity  was  soon  restored 
by  the  martial  exercises  which  engrossed  the  early  part 
of  the  morning,  and  the  pompous  display  which  filled 
the  streets  of  Ratisbon,  as  the  members  of  the  Diet 
repaired  to  the  theatre  of  their  deliberations.  De  Wil- 
menstein  was  deeply  interested  in  proceedings  which 
involved  the  honour  and  the  welfare  of  the  Emperor. 
Hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  expected  from  a 
violent  faction,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  deposed 
Wenceslaus,  the  utmost  unanimity  had  prevailed  ;  even 
the  Pope's  legate,  who  had  threatened  the  denunciations 
of  the  Church  against  Robert,  now  bent  and  bowed  in 
humble  submission  to  the  imperial  will.  Bernhard  gazed 
upon  the  smooth  and  oily  priest  with  feelings  of  abhor- 
rence, and  breathed  a  fervent  prayer,  as  he  saw  his  close 
association  with  bloodthirsty  and  revengeful  nobles,  that 
nothing  might  happen  to  disturb  the  sovereignty  so 
happily  entrusted  to  an  illustrious  prince,  or  to  prevent 
the  projected  war  in  Lombardy. 

The  twilight  hour  found  Bernhard  at  the  ducal  ban- 
quet. He  had  obtained  a  seat  next  to  the  lovely  Adine  ; 
and  the  malignant  and  hostile  glances  of  Prince  Ladis- 
laus,  who  glared  fiercely  upon  him  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  board,  were  either  disregarded  or  defied.  A 
ball  succeeded  to  the  feast,  and  again  De  Wilmenstein 
triumphed  over  a  hated  rival.  He  led  his  beautiful 
partner  to  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and,  winding  through 
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the  mazes  of  the  dance  together,  to  the  soft  breathings 
of  delicious  music,  their  hearts  seemed  to  expand  in 
unison  with  each  other ;  and  many  a  blush,  and  many 
a  tender  sigh  told  the  delighted  lover  a  tale  which 
averted  eyes,  and  lips  sweetly  false,  would  fain  have 
rendered  doubtful.  The  moments  winged  their  flight 
with  distressing  rapidity,  and  Bernhard  was  compelled 
to  utter  his  last  adieus  ;  he  lingered  till  the  folding  doors 
closed  upon  the  snowy  drapery  of  his  beloved,  as  she 
followed  slowly,  and  perchance  reluctantly,  in  the  train 
of  the  Empress,  and  then  turned  towards  his  cheerless 
home.  Mela,  whom  the  knight  had  not  seen  since  the 
first  hours  of  his  arrival,  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
sprung  to  the  portal  at  his  earliest  summons.  While  in 
the  act  of  withdrawing  the  ponderous  bolt,  the  dark 
hand  of  her  master  grasped  her  arm,  and  he  surlily 
commanded  her  to  retire,  muttering  about  the  unseemli- 
ness of  a  damsel's  attendance  upon  fine  young  gentle- 
men. The  poor  girl  seemed  inexpressibly  afilicted  by 
the  disappointment  of  her  scheme  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
guest,  who  had  been  kind  to  her.  She  attempted  to 
make  a  sign,  but,  encountering  the  stern  eye  of  Von 
Gratze,  rushed  from  the  hall  before  Bernhard  could 
interpose  or  inquire  the  meaning  of  her  looks  and 
gestures :  he  fancied  that  he  could  see  the  flutter  of  her 
garments  before  him,  as  he  trod  the  long  passages  which 
led  to  his  apartment ;  and  so  anxious  did  she  appear  to 
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address  him,  that  he  expected  to  find  her  concealed  in 
some  remote  corner  :  he  looked  round  vainly,  there  was 
no  living  creature  within  ken. 

De  Wilmenstein  had  become  familiarized  with  the 
spectral  appearance  of  the  chamber,  and  he  felt  a  sensa- 
tion of  shame  at  the  nervous  state  of  his  mind ;  the 
tendency  to  magnify  even  trifling  occurrences  into  some- 
thing strange  and  ominous.  Determined  not  to  indulge 
in  the  morbid  phantasies  which  had  nearly  destroyed  his 
last  night's  repose,  he  hastily  threw  off  his  clothes,  and 
approached  the  bed.  Upon  the  pillow  lay  a  rusty 
dagger,  evidently  placed  there  since  the  morning,  and 
again  the  blood  rushed  in  a  tide  of  emotion  to  his  heart. 
He  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  some  unseen  danger 
hovered  near,  and  obeying  the  first  impulse,  resolved  to 
seek  his  host :  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  and  discovered  that  it  was  fastened  upon  the 
outside ;  it  resisted  all  his  efforts,  and  he  found  himself 
a  prisoner.  Suspicion  now  became  certainty  ;  nothing 
remained  but  to  await  the  attack  and  sell  his  life  dearly. 
The  knight's  armour  was  not  in  the  chamber, — it  had 
been  taken  away  to  be  cleaned,  and  he  arrayed  himself 
in  the  dress  which  had  been  selected  for  his  attendance 
upon  the  Emperor  at  a  solemn  mass  to  be  performed  on 
the  ensuing  morning,  at  the  cathedral. 

Scarcely  was  Bernhard's  toilette  completed,  ere  the 
quivering  flame  of  the  lamp  expired,  and  he  was  left  to 
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the  light  of  an   unclouded   moon,  which  illuminated  a 
portion   of  the  chamber.     Two   hours   moved  heavily 
away,  and  all  was  still  profoundly  tranquil.    There  was, 
however,  little  temptation  for  repose,  and  De   Wilmcn- 
stein's  vio;ilance  did  not  relax  :  he  stood  with  his  back 
asfainst  the  wall  watching  the  chamber  door,  screened 
from  the  immediate  sight  of  those  who  might  seek  an 
entrance  there,  by  a  tall  chair  which  he  placed  before 
him.     While  thus  upon  the  alert,  a  large  mirror  close 
beside  him,  suddenly,  and  without  noise,  flew  open  at  the 
touch  of  some  person  behind  it.    The  heavy  framework 
of  this  antique  ornament  rested  against  the  chair,  and 
completed  Bernhard's  concealment,  who,  in  a  large  glass 
placed  exactly  opposite,  saw  a  muffled  figure,  bearing  a 
long  dagger  and  a  lamp,  steal  cautiously  forward  :  this 
suspicious  visitant  approached  the  bed,  and  raised  his 
weapon  in  the  act  to  strike ; — and  satisfied  that  he  had 
only   to  contend  with   a   single  adversary,  the  knight 
rushed   from    his    hiding-place,   and   sprang   upon   the 
enemy.    A  brief  and  desperate  struggle  ensued  ; — nearly 
overpowered,  Bernhard,  by  a  violent  effort,  wrested  the 
dagger  from  his  opponent's  hand,  and  plunging  it  into 
the  assassin's  heart,  he  fell   dead  upon  the  floor.     De 
Wilmenstein  seized  the  lamp,  and  left  the  chamber  by 
the  concealed  entrance,  which  still  remained  open.     It 
led   him  through  a  winding  passage  to  a  vestibule  or 
gallery,  which  looked  into  a  spacious  hall ;  and  there, 
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seated  round  a  table  in  close  debate,  their  black  cloaks 
thrown  partially  aside,  he  saw  the  Pope's  legate  at  the 
head  of  those  malcontent  nobles,  whose  enmity  to  the 
Emperor  had  been  formerly  manifested,  and  in  whom 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the   dark  phantoms 
who   had   filled  the   inn-yard    on   the  preceding  night. 
Bernhard,  bending  forward,  vainly  tried  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whispered  communications  of  this  myste- 
rious  council ;    but  he   caught   their   import  from   the 
gestures  of  the  members,  and  the  words  "  death,"  and 
the  *'  Emperor,"  blended   together,   which  reached  his 
ears.     A  narrow  staircase  led  from  the  gallery  where 
the  knight  stood  to  the  hall  below ;  Bernhard  descended, 
and  to   his   great  surprise  found,  on  looking  through  a 
chink  in  the  door,  that  the  assembly  had  vanished  ;  every 
apparent  outlet  was  made  fast,  and  after  an  unsuccessful 
search  for  the  means  of  egress  from   the  building,  he 
returned  to  his  chamber ;  the  door  still  refused  to  yield 
to  his  efforts ;  day  had    now    broken,  and    he    almost 
despaired  of  being  liberated  from  his  irksome  confine- 
ment.    Hour  after  hour  passed  slowly  away  ;  the  Em- 
peror was,  probably,  even  now   moving  in  procession 
to  the  cathedral,  whence,   perchance,  he  might  never 
return  alive. 

Exhausted  by  unavailing  efforts  to  break  a  passage 
through  his  prison,  Bernhard  sat  down ;  his  quick  ear 
detected  a  light  step  in  the  adjoining  corridor ;   a  bolt 
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fell,  and  Mela  appeared.     A   single  moment  only  was 
given  to  explanation  and  to  thanks.    The  knight  learned 
that  the  jealousy  of  Ladislaus  had  prompted  the  assassin's 
hand,  and,  following  his  gentle  guide,  he  reached  the 
street  by  a  private  way,  and   sped   swiftly  towards   the 
church.      The  imperial   train   had  already  passed   the 
portal,  and  were  advancing  to  the  high  altar.     Bernhard 
looked  around  for  the  conspirators ;  they  were  at  a  dis- 
tance, and,  from  their  daggers,  no  immediate  danger 
seemed  probable ;  but,  in  pronouncing  the  warning  so 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  sovereign  of  Germany, 
the   delay  of  a  moment  might  be  fatal,  and  the  knight 
rushed  on,  casting  eager  glances  in  all   directions  :    a 
slight  movement,  a  cobweb  flashing  through  the  golden 
motes  which  marked  the  descent  of  the  sunbeams  across 
the  aisle,  directed  his  attention  to  the  roof.     He  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  it,  and  observed,  that,  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  the  cumbrous  arched    work  of    each   slanting 
rafter  concealed  a  man  armed  with  some  heavy  missile. 
A  few  more  of  the  procession's  measured  paces  would 
bring  Robert  under  the  ambuscade.   Franticly  exclaiming 
*'  Treason  !  treason  !"  Bernhard  pressed,  with  irresistible 
force,  through   the  crowd,  and,  grasping  the  Emperor's 
hand,  drew  him  back  at  the  instant  that  a  ponderous  bar 
of  iron  fell,  ringing  on   the  pavement  at   his  feet.     All 
was  uproar  and  confusion  ;  the  Emperor's  friends  drew 
their  swords,  and,  rallying  round,  conveyed  him  in  haste 
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to  the  ducal  palace.  Some  of  the  principals  of  the  con- 
federacy were  promptly  arrested,  and  many  escaped. 
Prince  Ladislaus  was  not  amid  the  number  whom  a 
timely  flight  preserved  from  the  penalty  of  his  crime ; 
but,  while  the  host  of  the  White  Wolf,  Von  Gratze,  and 
the  other  instruments  of  his  daring  faction,  perished  on 
the  scaffold,  he  received  the  milder  doom  of  imprisonment 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  state.  The  eminent  service  per- 
formed by  Bernhard  de  Wilmenstein,  introduced  him  to 
the  Emperor's  notice,  and  he  rose  rapidly  to  court-favour. 
Before  the  Diet  broke  up,  he  presented  the  gentle  Mela 
with  a  wedding  portion,  and  saw  her  happily  established 
in  a  cheerful  home.  The  laurels  which  he  gained  at 
Brescia,  in  Robert's  spirited  though  unfortunate  campaign 
against  the  Milanese,  and  the  honours  lavished  upon  him 
by  his  partial  sovereign,  softened  the  proud  heart  of  the 
Baron  Craussan,  and  Bernhard  became  the  happy  hus- 
band of  Adine. 


THE  PIXIES  OF  DEVON. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "DARTMOOR." 


They  are  flown, 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  fathers,  wove 
In  Superstition's  web,  when  Time  was  young. 
And  fondly  loved  and  cherished ; — they  are  flown 
Before  the  wand  of  Science !     Hills  and  vales, 
Mountains  and  moors  of  Devon,  ye  have  lost 
The  enchantments,  the  delights,  the  visions  all. 
The  elfin  visions  that  so  blessed  the  sight 
In  the  past  days  romantic.     Nought  is  heard 
Now,  in  the  leafy  world,  but  earthly  strains, — 
Voices,  yet  sweet,  of  breeze,  and  bird,  and  brook. 
And  waterfall ; — the  day  is  silent  else. 
And  night  is  strangely  mute  !  the  hymnings  high— ■ 
The  immortal  music  men  of  ancient  times 
Heard  ravished  oft,  are  flown  !     O  ye  have  lost. 
Mountains  and  moors  and  meads,  the  radiant  throngs 
That  dwelt  in  yon  green  solitudes,  and  filled 
The  air,  the  fields,  with  beauty  and  with  joy 
Intense ; — with  a  rich  mystery  that  awed 
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The  mind,  and  flung  around  a  thousand  hearths 
Divinest  tales,  that  through  the  enchanted  year 
Found  passionate  listeners ! 

The  very  streams 
Brightened  with  visitings  of  these  so  sweet 
Ethereal  creatures  !     They  were  seen  to  rise 
From  the  charmed  waters  wiiich  still  brighter  grew 
As  the  pomp  passed  to  land,  until  the  eye 
Scarce  bore  the  unearthly  glory.     Where  they  trod, 
Young  flowers,  but  not  of  this  world's  growth,  arose ; 
And  fragrance,  as  of  amaranthine  bowers, 
Floated  upon  the  breeze.     And  mortal  eyes 
Looked  on  their  revels  all  the  luscious  ni2;ht : 
And,  unreproved,  upon  their  ravishing  forms 
Gazed  wistfully,  as  in  the  dance  they  moved, 
Voluptuous,  to  the  thrilling  touch  of  harp 
Elysian  1 

And  by  gifted  eyes  were  seen 
Wonders — in  the  still  air  ; — and  beings  bright 
And  beautiful,  more  beautiful  than  throng 
Fancy's  ecstatic  regions,  peopled  now 
The  sunbeam,  and  now  rode  upon  the  gale 
Of  the  sweet  summer  noon.     Anon  they  touched 
The  earth's  delighted  bosom,  and  the  glades 
Seemed  greener,  fairer, — and  the  enraptured  woods 
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Gave  a  glad,  leafy  murmur, — and  the  rills 
Leaped  in  the  ray  for  joy ;  and  all  the  birds 
Threw  into  the  intoxicating  air  their  songs, 
All  soul.     The  very  archings  of  the  grove, 
Clad  in  cathedral  gloom  from  age  to  age. 
Lightened  with  instant  splendours  ;  and  the  flowers, 
Tinged  with  new  hues,  and  lovelier,  upsprung 
By  millions  in  the  grass,  that  rustled  now 
To  gales  of  Araby  ! 

The  seasons  came 
In  bloom  or  blight,  in  glory  or  in  shade ; 
The  shower  or  sunbeam,  fell  or  glanced,  as  pleased 
These  potent  elves.     They  steered  the  giant  cloud 
Through  heaven  at  will,  and  with  the  meteor  flash 
Came  down  in  death  or  sport ;  ay,  when  the  storm 
Shook  the  old  woods,  they  rode,  on  rainbow  wing, 
The  tempest ;  and  anon  they  reined  its  rage 
In  its  fierce  mid  career.     But  ye  have  flown — 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  fathers  ! — flown 
Before  the  wand  of  Science  ;  and  the  hearths 
Of  Devon,  as  lags  the  disenchanted  year, 
Are  passionless  and — silent. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

BY  W.  H.  HAKRISON,  ESQ. 

It  was  on  a  fine  cloudless  morning,  in  the  summer, 
that  I  had  strolled  to  the  extremity  of  a  little  enclosed 
copse,  when  I  observed  a  girl,  with  a  small  basket  lined 
with  vine-leaves,  collecting  the  wild  strawberries  that 
grew,  in  great  plenty  and  luxuriance,  upon  the  bank 
which  formed  the  outer  base  of  the  enclosure.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
dying  in  impoverished  circumstances,  had  left  his  widow 
with  so  slender  a  provision  for  herself  and  her  child, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  increase  her  scanty  income,  by 
letting  part  of  her  cottage  to  some  of  the  many  who  re- 
sorted to  that  part  of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
peculiarly  salubrious  air.  Her  dwelling  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  and  in 
one  of  the  most  delightfully  retired  situations  which  can 
be  imagined. 

I  had  frequently  seen  Mary  Wildling  at  our  village 
church,  where  the  punctuahly  of  her  attendance,  and  the 
singular  devotion  and  propriety  with  which  she  conducted 
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herself,  within  its  sacred  walls,  first  engaged  my  attention. 
She  had  had  some  advantages,  in  point  of  education,  not 
usually  possessed  by  young  persons  in  her  rank  of  life ; 
and  Nature,  who  makes  not  all  her  beauties  for  Almack's 
or  the  Opera,  had  dispensed  her  favours  to  her  with  no 
sparing  hand.  I  know  not  to  what  order  of  forms  she 
belonged  ;  for  it  would  seem  that  there  are  orders  in  clay 
as  well  as  in  stone ;  but  she  was  surpassingly  beautiful : 
and,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  she  had 
scarcely  attained  her  eighteenth  year,  when  the  freshness 
and  airiness  of  youth  were  delightfully  blended  with  the 
riper  graces  and  more  perfect  symmetry  of  the  woman. 
It  is  true,  the  roses  were  not  lavishly  strewn  upon  her 
cheeks  ;  but  their  blush,  slight  as  it  was,  was  thrown  into 
relief  by  the  unsullied  fairness  of  one  of  the  most  polished 
and  beautiful  foreheads  in  the  world.  The  eyes  of  a 
beauty,  it  hath  been  settled,  should  be  one  of  two  colours  : 
— hers  were  neither  ; — nay,  start  not,  gentle  reader, — 
they  were  gray  :  but  many  a  fair  proprietress  of  black 
or  blue  eyes  might  envy  the  expression  in  which  those 
of  the  unpretending  Mary  were  arrayed.  Had  her  eye- 
brows been  submitted  to  the  hypercritic  in  beauty,  he 
might,  probably,  with  his  pencil,  have  given  them  a  more 
mathematical  curve,  but  he  could  not  have  imparted  to 
them  a  deeper  shade ;  and  would  have  utterly  marred 
the  delicacy  with  which  those  beautiful  lines  were  traced 
by  the  hand  of  Nature.     The  raven's  wing  was  many 

26* 
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shades  darker  than  her  hair,  but  it  was  not  more  glossy ; 
and  though  her  curls  were  not  arranged  with  the  taste, 
nor  decorated  with  the  expense,  which  distinguish  the 
ball-room.  Nature  had  compensated  for  the  neglect  of  art 
by  making  them  perpetual,  and  imparting  to  them  the 
clustering  luxuriance  of  the  grape,  in  the  vintage  time. 
Her  ankle  was  not  clothed  in  silk,  nor  was  her  foot 
compressed  in  satin  ;  such  adornments  could  not  have 
added  to  the  symmetry  which  the  cotton  hose,  and  some- 
what homely  shoe,  were  unable  to  conceal ;  and  her 
fingers,  as  they  plucked  the  strawberries  from  their 
green  bank,  were  of  the  fairness  and  delicacy  of  the  lily. 
There  was  no  bracelet  on  her  arm.  It  had  indeed  been 
pity  to  have  intercepted  its  beautiful  outline. 

There  was  nothinsf  uncommon  in  the  circumstance  of 
a  village  girl  gathering  the  wild  strawberry,  and,  but 
for  its  frequent  recurrence,  it  would  not  have  excited  my 
particular  attention.  Observing  her,  however,  at  the 
same  spot,  and  at  the  same  employment,  for  many  suc- 
cessive days,  I  ventured,  upon  one  occasion,  to  inquire 
her  motive  for  an  occupation  whence  she  could  derive 
little  profit,  and  which  must  necessarily  interfere  with 
her  domestic  duties.  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation, 
that  she  gathered  them  for  a  sick  person,  who  could 
scarcely  relish  anything  else ;  adding,  that  she  feared 
she  should  collect  but  few  more,  as  she  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  crop  which   grew   upon   the   bank.     I   told 
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her  that  she  would  find  abundance  within  the  enclosure ; 
and  presenting  her  with  the  key  of  a  little  wicket,  which 
opened  into  the  copse,  I  bade  her  avail  herself  of  the 
supply  it  afforded,  whenever  she  had  occasion.  She 
received  the  permission  (which,  although  not  the  pro- 
prietor, I  was  authorized  to  grant),  with  expressions  of 
gratitude  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  favour  con- 
ferred ;  for  it  would  have  been  readily  conceded  to  any 
well-ordered  person  who  had  chosen  to  solicit  it.  I 
frequently  observed  her  availing  herself  of  the  opportu- 
nity thus  afforded  to  her :  on  some  occasions  I  could 
perceive  her  countenance  lit  up  by  the  indications  of 
hope  and  confidence,  while  at  other  times  it  was  pale, 
anxious,  and  dejected ;  but  whatever  were  her  feelings, 
she  did  not  relax  in  the  diligence  with  which  her 
charitable  occupation  was  diurnally  resumed. 

It  once  happened  that  I  had  extended  my  walk  beyond 
its  usual  limits.  It  was  high  noon,  but  a  refreshing 
breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  sensibly  abated  the  sultriness 
of  the  day.  The  place  in  which  I  was  walking  was 
what  is  termed  a  green  lane,  in  other  words,  a  by-road, 
through  which  there  were  so  few  passengers,  that  it  was 
overgrown  with  grass,  and  almost  as  even  as  a  meadow. 
The  hedge  on  either  side  was  high,  being  composed  of 
the  maple  tree,  interspersed,  in  great  abundance,  with 
the  honeysuckle  and  the  wild  rose,  which  loaded  with  a 
delightful  fragrance  the  gale  that  swept  along  the  green 
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avenue.  The  sound  of  voices  within  a  few  paces,  in- 
duced me  to  look  up,  and  I  beheld,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  the  fair  strawberry-gatherer  with  a  gentleman, 
who  was  elegantly,  if  not  fashionably  attired,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  leaning  familiarly  on  the  arm  of  his 
beautiful  companion.  At  the  instant  that  I  observed 
them,  they  stopped,  as  if  hesitating  whether  to  proceed 
or  to  return.  On  approaching  them  nearer,  I  perceived 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man,  evidently  in  extremely 
ill  health,  and  leaning,  in  a  state  of  great  debility  and 
exhaustion,  upon  poor  Mary,  who,  greatly  alarmed  and 
distressed,  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  burden  she 
attempted  to  sustain.  I  immediately  walked  up  to  them, 
and  assisted  in  supporting  him  to  her  mother's  cottage, 
which  was  fortunately  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
spot.  The  poor  widow,  upon  our  entrance,  exhibited  no 
surprise  at  beholding  her  daughter  in  such  company,  but 
expressed  a  lively  concern  at  the  situation  of  the  invalid. 
After  having  been  seated  a  few  minutes,  he  w^as  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  express  his  thanks,  and  to  explain 
to  me  the  cause  of  the  embarrassment  from  which  I  had 
so  opportunely  arrived  to  relieve  him.  It  appeared,  that 
he  had  taken  apartments  in  the  widow's  cottage,  in  the 
hope  of  benefiting  by  the  change  of  air,  but  had,  for 
some  days  past,  been  almost  a  prisoner  to  his  room. 
On  that  morning,  however,  he  fancied  himself  stronger, 
and  towards  noon  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  walk 
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out ;  and  as  his  servant  had  been  despatched  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town  for  some  medicines,  he  had  availed  himself 
of  the  support  and  guidance  of  his  hostess's  daughter. 

Mary,  as  soon  as  she  had  relinquished  his  arm,  retired 
frolm  the  apartment,  but,  upon  a  summons  from  the 
invalid,  soon  re-entered  ;  and  the  anxiety  with  which  she 
appeared  to  administer  to  his  wants,  was  strangely 
blended  with  the  respectful  bearing  which  their  relative 
situations  would  command  from  her ;  while  the  deport- 
ment of  the  young  gentleman,  although  he  addressed 
her  with  a  kindness  and  courtesy  not  usually  accorded 
to  a  domestic,  wore  nothing  of  familiarity,  but  appeared 
the  result  of  a  grateful  sense  of  her  kind  offices. 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  elegance  of  his  manners ; 
there  was  nothing  overstrained,  nothing  common-place. 
His  voice,  although  somewhat  hollow,  was  singularly 
musical.  His  forehead  was  high  and  capacious,  and 
strongly  indicative  of  mind  and  genius,  and  his  whole 
countenance,  although  exhibiting  the  ravages  of  disease, 
was  radiant  with  expression. 

On  looking  round  the  apartment,  I  observed  that  his 
windows  were  profusely  and  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  upon  his  table  was  the  identical  basket 
which  I  had  seen  so  often  replenished.  As  between 
strangers  the  conversation  was  necessarily  limited,  I 
soon  took  my  leave,  but  not  without  receiving  an  invita- 
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tion,  or  rather  a  request,  to  repeat  my  visit,  which   I 
promised  to  do. 

The  deep  interest  with  which  the  appearance  of  the 
invalid,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  I  met  him, 
had  inspired  me,  induced  me  to  make  some  inquiries 
concerning  him  ;  and,  from  the  imperfect  particulars  I 
gleaned  of  his  history,  it  appeared,  that  he  was  the 
sole  survivor,  of  five  children,  and  the  only  remaining 
branch  of  a  family  of  some  rank  and  considerable 
wealth.  His  parents  died  in  his  boyhood,  and  his 
brother  and  three  sisters,  had  all  been  swept  from  the 
earth  by  that  disease  which  has  carried  desolation  into 
the  families  of  thousands,  sparing  neither  youth  nor 
comeliness,  blossom  nor  fruit. 

Agreeably  to  his  wish,  I  repeated  my  call  at  the  cot- 
tage, at  short  intervals ;  and,  gradual  as  was  his  decline, 
upon  each  successive  visit,  he  was  perceptibly  worse. 
At  last,  the  thread  of  his  life  appeared  to  be  so  finely 
attenuated,  as  to  want  but  a  breath  to  sever  it.  But  the 
decay  affected  his  frame  only ;  it  appeared  powerless 
upon  his  mind,  which  shone  with  a  brilliancy  and 
strength  which  were,  oftentimes,  too  much  for  the  frail 
casket  in  which  it  was  enshrined. 

There  was,  hov/ever,  another  being  in  that  house, 
from  whose  cheek  the  roses  were  withering,  and  every 
day  saw  some  of  their  bloom  depart ;  but,  although  her 
spirits  were  wasting  like  the  wan  form  she  watched  with 
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SO  intense  and  absorbing  an  interest,  her  assiduities  ap- 
peared to  multiply,  as  the  period  approached  when  he 
would  require  them  no  more.  She  glided  about  him  with 
a  noiseless  step,  like  some  beautiful  spirit  sent  to  soothe 
him,  in  his  painful  passage  from  a  troublous  world. 
Those  of  his  wishes  which  she  could  not  anticipate — 
and  there  were  few  which  she  did  not — were  executed 
with  celerity,  but  in  a  silence  which  indicated  a  heart 
too  full  to  trust  her  tongue. 

What  was  there  in  that  pale  cheek  and  wasted  form, 
that  should  have  won  the  regard  of  beauty  in  her  hour 
of  bloom  1     Why  did  she  not  turn  away,  and  abandon 
him  to  the  grave  that  was  gaping  to  receive  him  ?     Ask 
the  question  of  Philosophy,  and  she  will  search  among 
her  cold  maxims,  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  in  vain. 
Woman's  affection  is  like  the  ivy ;  it  often  attaches  itself 
to  the  ruin ;  and  the  cold  frost  of  neglect,  and  the  bleak 
storm  of  adversity,  are  alike  powerless  against   it ;    its 
verdure  is  undying — its  tenacity  invincible.     Unwearied 
devotion  to  the  object  which  has  once  inspired  her  affec- 
tion, is  woman's  distinguishing  characteristic, — a   pro- 
perty peculiarly  her  own : — oftentimes  it  is  the  only  gem 
of  which  sin  has  not  plundered  her ;  the  lone  flower  in 
the  weedy  wilderness  of  her  mind,  that  flourishes  with 
undying  freshness,  though  the  virtue  which  should  have 
consecrated  it  be  withered  for  ever.     But  the  feelings 
which  Mary  felt  for  her  invalid  guest  were  consecrated 
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by  the  most  exalted  virtue ;  they  were  pure,  because  un- 
alloyed with  anything  selfish  or  sordid. 

The  last  visit  I  paid  the  invalid,  was  the  consequence 
of  a  summons  I  received  from  him;  and,  on  entering  the 
cottage,  I  found  him  reclining  on  his  couch,  with  his 
face  towards  the  window.  It  was  evening,  and  the  rays 
of  the  declining  sun  shed  their  red  glare  over  the  apart- 
ment. He  extended  towards  me  his  pale  thin  hand,  and, 
feebly  pressing  mine,  he  motioned  me  to  sit  down  beside 
him.  It  was  very  evident  that  the  hand  of  death  was 
strong  upon  him.  But  he  had  not  viewed  the  grim  de- 
stroyer's approach  through  a  vista  of  unrepented  crimes, 
and,  therefore,  dreaded  not  his  presence;  nay,  he  hailed 
him  as  a  messenger  sent  to  lead  on  to  Him,  with 
whom  his  prayers  had  found  acceptance,  and  who  had 
given  him  "  peace  at  last."  After  a  pause,  he  looked 
up  into  my  face,  with  a  faint  smile,  and  said,  "  You  see, 
my  friend,  that  the  flame,  whose  flickering  you  have  so 
long  watched,  is  going  out  at  last.  You  have  been  kind, 
very  kind,  to  me  ;  you  have  been  with  me  in  the  season 
of  sickness  and  sorrow,  and  I  have  sent  for  you,  that  you 
might  also  be  present  at  the  hour  in  which  pain  and  sor- 
row will  loose  their  hold  on  me  for  ever.  My  journey 
has,  indeed,  been  a  weary  one,  but  the  cross  of  my  Re- 
deemer has  been  my  staff'  and  my  stay ;  and,  now,  I  go 
to  his  bosom  !" 

Mary  Wildling,  who  had  been  previously  summoned, 
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now  entered  the  room.  I  looked  at  her,  and  perceived 
that  she  was  enduring  a  violent  struggle,  in  the  attempt 
to  repress  her  feelings  ; — whether  from  a  fear  of  disturb- 
ing the  few  moments  which  were  left  to  him,  or  from  a 
conviction  that  their  relative  situations  rendered  inde- 
corous any  expressions  of  inordinate  grief  on  her  part, 
I  know  not.  He  beckoned  her  to  his  side,  and,  stretching 
forth  his  hand,  said  feebly  but  distinctly, — "  Farewell, 
Mary!  may  God,  in  his  abundant  mercy,  reward  you 
for  the  unwearied  kindness  and  care  with  which  you 
have  administered  to  the  wants  of  a  sick,  and  I  fear  an 
impatient  man."  Mary  spoke  not  a  word — she  took  his 
hand,  and,  kneeling  down,  pressed  it  to  her  lips ; — then, 
drawing  a  deep  inspiration,  she  uttered  a  half-stifled 
groan,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  I  raised  her  up, 
and  assisted  in  removino;  her  from  the  room.  On  re- 
turning  to  the  couch,  I  perceived  that  the  spirit  had 
quitted  the  suffering  clay,  and  had  returned  to  the  God 
who  gave  it. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  was  a 
manuscript,  which  I  recognised  as  his  own,  and  which, 
by  the  courtesy  of  his  executors,  I  was  permitted  to  copy. 
The  lines  have  but  little  literary  merit;  but,  as  they 
throw  some  additional  light  upon  his  history,  and  are, 
moreover,  highly  illustrative  of  his  feelings  upon  an 
interesting  but  melancholy  occasion,  I  shall  venture  to 
present  them  to  the  reader. 

27 
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The  last  leaf  of  a  smitten  tree, 

I  tremble  on  the  spray, 
And  wait  the  gentlest  gale  to  waft 

My  withered  form  away. 

E'en  now,  upon  my  hectic  cheek, 

Is  shed  the  treacherous  bloom  ; 
As  if  stern  Death  would  crown  with  flowers 

The  victim,  for  his  doom. 

Jind  wherefore  should  I  vainly  strive 

To  stay  the  conqueror's  arms  ? 
Since  Fate  hath  rent  the  dearest  tie, 

That  giveth  life  a  charm. 

The  fairest  blossom  Hope  put  forth, 

And  round  my  boyhood  twined. 
Hath  fallen,  all  blighted,  to  the  earth. 

And  left  no  fruit  behind. 

Yes !  once,  across  my  lonely  path 

There  came  a  form  of  light. 
And  memory's  magic  holds  her  arm, 

In  youthful  beauty  bright. 

E'en  now  I  see  her  fair  pale  brow, 

Her  lip  of  the  ruby's  glow  ; 
And  her  cheek's  warm  tint  was  the  morning's  blush, 

On  a  wreath  of  virgin  snow. 

I  see  her  : — can  I  e'er  forget 
Her  dimmed,  but  speaking,  eye  ? — 

Her  parting  gift  was  a  burning  tear ; 
Her  last  farewell,  a  sigh. 
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I  chid  the  fate  that  bade  us  part, 

And  deemed  it  bitter  wo  ; — 
But,  now,  short-sighted  worm  !  I  fee!, 

'Twas  mercy  dealt  the  blow. 

Oh  !  'twould  have  rent  her  gentle  heart, 

To  mark  my  slow  decay, 
And  see  life's  blossoms,  one  by  one, 

Make  wings  and  flee  away. 

And  far,  far  distant  be  the  hour, 

In  which  she  hears  my  doom  ; — 
I  would  not  that  so  fair  a  flower 

Should  pine  upon  my  tomb. 

'Twere  better  far  to  lose  thee  thus, 

Than  press  that  angel  form. 
And  then,  so  soon  the  bliss  resign 

'  For  darkness  and  the  worm.' 

Then,  gather  flowers  of  brightest  hue. 

Ere  yet  their  bloom  be  shed  ; — 
They  will  not  strew  my  bridal  path, 

But  they  will  deck  the  dead. 

Of  the  history  which  I  have  attempted  to  record,  little 
remains  to  be  told.  Upon  examining  the  will,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  Mary  Wildling  an  annuity,  fully 
adequate  to  the  support  of  herself  and  her  mother  in 
comfort,  allegincr  her  attentions  to  him  in  his  latter 
moments.  Mary  received  the  intelligence  of  her  sudden 
accession  to  comparative  wealth  with  a  burst  of  feeling 
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which  indicated  rather  gratitude  for  his  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  her,  than  joy  at  the  possession  of  it. 
Her  subsequent  conduct  was  characterized  by  the  same 
diffidence  and  modesty  by  which  it  had  been  previously 
distinguished;  and  her  sorrow  for  the  departure  of  one 
who  had  unconsciously  won  her  heart,  was  of  that 
unobtrusive  kind  that  sought  not  the  sympathy  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  retired  from  its  gaze.  She  did  not 
even  wear  the  habiliments  of  mourning  ;  she  could  not 
put  them  on  as  his  domestic ;  and  to  have  worn  them  in 
any  other  character,  she  thought  would  have  been  assum- 
ing an  equality  with  the  dead  object  of  her  sorrow,  from 
which  she  shrank  with  the  sensitiveness  of  native 
delicacy,  while  he  was  living.  She  mourned  for  him  ; 
yet,  not  as  they  who  "  sorrow  without  hope ;"  she  looked 
forward  with  confidence,  but  in  patience,  to  a  meeting  in 
that  blessed  region,  where  the  distinctions  of  this  world 
are  heard  of  no  more. 


THE      END. 
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iiicludino;-  Sundays  and  holidays;  not  to  be  lent  out  of  tlie 
borrower's  household,  and  not  to  be  transferred;  to  be  re- 
turned at  this  Hall. 

Borrowers  findinsf  this  book  mutilated  or  unwarrantably 
dcfiiced,  are  expected  to  report  it;  and  also  any  undue  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  books. 

*.^*  No   claim  can  be  established  because  of  the  failure  of 
any  notice,  to  or  from  the  Library,  through  the  mail. 


The  record  telow  must  not  te  made  or  altered  ty  torrower. 
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